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CHAP XXX. 
Parliamentary Debates relating to Americh, 
197 

REVIOUS to the recefs, two motions wére 

made in the Houfe of Commons relating to 
Amepiga; the one by Mr. Hartley, the other by | 
Mr. Wilkes. The firft of thefe gentlemen moved,” 
that feveral refolutions fhould pafs in condemnation’ 
of the American war; the fecond, that the Decla- 
ratory Act, pafled in the year fixty-fix, fhould be 
repealed: but they were both rejected. 

From the twenticth of November, when the 
feffions were opened, to the tenth of December, the 
bufinets relating to the pecuniary fupplies had been 
carried on with fuch expedition, that little fhort 

of nine millions were already voted for the fervice 
of the enfuing ‘year. Accustomed as the public 
Jong had been to immgnfe grants of money, it was 
ftartled, at the readinefs'and facility.wigh which the 
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hiational income was profufed in the fupport of meaz 
. fares which were by no means univerfally approved. 
. In former times, it was faid, money was the laft 
’ thing granted; long deliberations took place ante- 

cedent to conceffions of any kind from the people. 

But their reprefentatives feemed to fet little value 

on the approbation or difapprobation of their con- 

ftituents, and were become much more zealous™ 
candidates for Court favours, than for the applaufe 
of their country. 

On the tenth of December, it was moved on the 
fide of miniftry, that the Houfe fhould be adjourn- 
ed to the twentieth of January. The reafons al- 
ledged for this-motion were, that the fums necef- 
fary for the fubfequcnt year being voted, and the 
cuftomary bufinefs at the clofe of the year conclu- | 
ded, no further meafures could be refolved upon, 
till the iffue of the laft campaign in America was 
fully known. No events of any confequence were 

~ expected, or likely to happen, before the expiration 
of the recefs propofed/and it was enly then that 
Parliament would be daly attended. 

Oppofition, on the other hand, condemned in 
the fevercft terms, the idea of fo early and fo long. 
_ arecefs from public bufinefs, at atime whgn the 
‘attention of atl people was fo ferioufly taken up with 
the perilous fityation of the realm. Such was the 
alarming ftate of affairs at prefent, that no man 
could tell from one day to another, how foon the 
advice and affiftance of Parliament might be requi- 
red for objects of the greateft moment. Sueh a re- 
cefs, at flich acrifis, was an act full of the moft 
unaccountable temerity: it was unexampled, and 
inexcufable. The nation had often experienced 
great dangers, but none to compare with thofe with * 
which it was now threatened on every fide. We 
were plunged in a civil, umatural, unneceflary 
War; we werg overwhelined With expences ; we had 
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hithertq met with ‘little elfe’ than difappointment,, 
afl difgrace; we were confcious, in fpite of all 
minifterial affe€tation to the contrary, that the whole. 
Houfe of Bourbon was preparing to affail us with 
all its power: we knew all this; and yet at a feafon 
when the collective wifdom of the nation fhould be 
pondering on the means of warding off the blows 
that were fo vifibly aimed at this country, the. 
meeting of Parliament had been deferred to the lat< 
ter days of November, and was now; in the early 
part of December, fufpended to the clofe of Janu- 
ary. Was this paying a due attention td the bus’ 
Binefs of the ftate? Was it fhowing a proper refpeét 
to the public? Was it manifefting “a true fenfe af: 
the ciccumftances of this counery >It was the ree 
verfe of all this... It betrayed indolence, or incapa- 

“tity: It was a proof that either the danger was not 
fully comprehended, or that motives too fhamefal 
to be acknowledged, prevented men from exerts 
ing themfelves in the aaa 3 its greatnefs and prox» 
imity fo evidently required., Miniftry forefaw the 
ftorm that was conins upon them. from all quar4 
ters; they knew themfelves ‘unable to face the difs 
ficulties to which they had expofed the kingdom» 
froursabroad; and they dreaded the account that 
would be demanded from them at home. In thig 
dilemma their perplexity was fuch, that they feized 
every pretext to put off the evil hour; but it would 
arrive, and would even gather double ftrength from 
this imprudent delay; “The fooner it was faced, 
the cafier it would be met. It was rafh to pro= 
craftinate thofe deliberations which a few weeks; 
perhaps a few days, would enforce upon them; 
it was weak to put off thofe difcuffions, which; 

“however difagreeable, the} mutt foon or late {ub 
mit to. : : ee 

The minifterial anf&ver was, that a longer con< 
» tinuante of the feffion would be of %o utility in 
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the main point propofed at prefent, which was the 
preparations requifite for the defence of the natién 
againft any foreign attacks. As to debates and ex- 
aminations, enough of them would arife in the in- 
quiry already agreed upon. — Meafures refpecting, 
America could not be taken till the fituation of af- 
fairs inthat country was laid before them, ina clear - 
and explicit manner. Till then, it would be nuga- — 
tory to propofe any thing decifive on that fubject, 
or upon any other that was connected with it. It 
would be time when mature intelligence was arrived, 
to proceed to thole conceffions and arrangements 
regarding the Colonies, that might be found proper 
and equitable.” ee 
To this reply, ‘Oppofition rejoined with great ve- - 
hemence, that whatever treaties might be entered 
into with America, the prefent miniftry had no 
right to imagine the Colonies would confent to treat 
with men who had ufed them with fo much. dupli- 
city, and whofe real intpssions they were too expe- 
rimentally acquainted ith, to place my confidence 
in their profeffions of friendfhip. Miniftry ftood 
refpeéting, America in the worft of all political fitu- 
ations ; they were neither feared nor efteemed. Tt 
“was not, therefore, for fuch men to takk of negoci- 
ating with thofe who would not truft them: fuch 
miftrutt was of itfelf a fufficient obftacle to their 
confenting to any treaty. . 
The preparations carrying on for the fecurity of 
the realm, were, it was fatd, dwelt upon by mini- 
ftry with much more fatisfaction to themfelves, than 
to the judicious part of the nation. They ought to 
have taken place, and ufe of them ought to have 
been made long ago, had miniftry acted confiftently 
with the plan they had 2dopted for-America. But — 
théir infatuation was fuch, as to deride the funda~- 
mental principles of polilics,-and ignorantly to flat- 
ter themfelvs that ee and Spaip would’ be fo 
- “unmind- 
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unmindful of what they confidered as their intereft; 
as to remain inactive {pe@ators of the moft favour= 
able opportunity that could ever have arifen of 
breaking the ftrength of their capital and moft dan-. 


gyrous enemy. 
In the eagernefs of their purfuits, miniftry had 
thrown away all thofe confiderations which other po= 
liticians had thought neccflary to keep in view. It 
had been ufual with former miniftries, in compliance 
with the general di@tates of prudence, to form fuch. 
conneétionsas might co-operate intheir fchemes, and, 
prove afupport, in cafe of need. But Britain, through 
the incapacity and felf-fufficiency of its prefent ru-, 
Jers, was deftitute of any allies thatcould deferve fuch 
aname, The miniftry would not furely have the 
confidence to beftow that appellation on thofe Prin- 
ces whofe troops we had hired. . We were abfolute- 
ly an abandoned and forlorn people, furrounded by 
epen and fecret enemies, and hardly poffeffing the 
good withes of any ftate inEurope, 

With thefe, and many‘ofher allegations of the 
fame kind, did the oppofers of miniftry combat the, 
motion of adjournment ; but it was carried, upon a 
AliviGen, by one hundred and fifty-five votes, againft 
fixty-eight. 

In the Houfe of Peers, befides fome motions by 
the Lords in pppofition, conformable to thofe made 
by the fame party in the Houfe of Commons, Lord 
Chatham moved, that copies of the orders and in- * 
fiructions to General Burgoyne fhould be laid be- 


-fore them. In the fpeech with which he accompa- 


nied this motion, he reprefented the conduct of 
miniftry in the moft odious light. He arraigned, 
in a particular manner, the meannefs-and degene- 
racy prevailing among thofe, who, from the«mi-. 
nence of their rank,,ought to be above all influ- 
encea To this bafe and felfifh diffpfition, he af-- 


cribed the difunion of this.country, the mifizpit of 
2 all 
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all men for each other, the diffelving of. all con: 
nections, and the enmity now brought about bey 
tween thofe who were formerly bound together by 
the fame views. Inftead of taat apen, magly rule 
of acting, which rendered individuals refpettable 
to each other, however they might differ in their 

litical principles, a clandeftine, infidiqus {pirit of 
‘intrigue had gone forth, deftructive of every prin- 
ciple of integrity, and which tended ultimately to 
eradicate all thofe fentiments upon which alone men 
ought to value themfelves. 

This degeneracy of mind had, he faid, infected 
all parts of thé community; it was found among 
the loweft, as wells the higheft orders, As thefe 
ftood neareft that minifterial fountain of conruption, 
which contaminated almoft all thofe who approached: 
jt, they were accordingly the moft guilty, ‘lo 
thefe he attributed the calamities that were afflicting 
every part of the Britifh empire. It was owing tq 
their paffive acquiefcencé, that individuals unwor- 
thy of truft and confidénce, were precipitating. it 
to ruin, 

A fyftem, he continued, had been. lately taken 
up by an ill-defigning, perfidious fet of men; wkofe 
aim was to fow the feeds of difcord among all the 
ptingipal people-in the kingdom. Their fyftem 
was to engrofs all authority and power, by fon.cnt- 
ing divifions among thefe individuals whofe me- 
rit and charaéter entitled them to pre-eminence, 
By fuch treacherous arts, the minds of many who 
were upright and well intentioned, were alienated 
from each other, and prevented from that cordial 
affociation of interefts and ideas, which is fo necef- 
{ary in the formation of a*permanent.and refpecta- 
ble government. ee 
" Miniftry anfwered the charges againft them with 
- equal warmth.» That.of improper influence was de- 
: pied with much vehemence. They were influenced. 
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by no other motive than that of conviGion of 
the propriety of their conduct, It was an eafy 
and popular tafk to accufe men of being led 
by private views; but proofs were not fo readily 
produced. They had done their duty to the utmoft 
otis knowledge; they had ftood up for the dig- 
whity of the crown and kingdom of Great Britain 3° 
they {till continued to think it beneath the majefty 
of the Britith legiflature, to be forced into concef- 
fions of which it did not approve. In a ftrugple 
between this country and its Colonies, it was the 
part of a native of Britain to efpoufe its caufe pre- 
ferably to theirs. But the maxims éf oppofition, 
were quité of a contradictory -cafts and inculcated 
the facrifice of this country’s intereft to that of its 
Colonies. ; 

After a violent conteft, wherein’ great afperity of 
tanguage had been ufed on either fide, the queftion 
being put, Lord Chatham’s motion was rejected by 
a majority of forty votes to nineteen. 

Not difcouraged by this réj&tion, he made a fe~ 
cond motion for an addrefs to lay before the Houfe, 
the orders and direétions relating to the employment 
of theDadéans. . 

The extreme feverity with which he reprobated 
this meafure, was highly offenfive to-thofe who fid- 
ed with adminiftration. After affigning various 
reafons for adopting it, they charged Lord Chatham 
himfelf with having fet them the example in the laft 
war. 

To this jt was replied, that the employment of 
the Indians at that tinje, was a meafure of the great~ 
eft propriety :—It was no more than a neceffary re- 

*taliation upon tke French,* who made ufe of their 
affiftance in a much greater degree: it was.ther- 
fore perfectly juftifiabia by the laws of nations, But 
the profent employment of thefe barba-tans had no- 
thing to quthorife it; and was dictated by an.an- 

‘ Aa’ . manly 
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manly fpirit of revenge. This motion was nega- 
tived in the fame manner asthe preceding, 

When the queftion of adjournment came to be 
agitated, it occafioned no lefs heat and altercation 
than in the Houfe of Commons. In the vehemgnce 
of debate it was infinuated, that the opinions aera: 
vice of perfons in the oppofition, merited no infiu-~ 
ence in the councils of this kingdom, from their 
total deficiency in that fpirit and fortitude. which 
had always characterifed the nation. The reply 
was, that the imprudence of the prefent minifters, 
their obftinacy, their ignorance in the firft princi- 
ples of goveanment, were all notorioufly proved by 
‘the difappointments, the loffes, the misfortunes 
daily experienced ‘abréad, and the dangers to which 
the realm was evidently expofed at home. Miftak~ 
ing rathnefs for fpirit, they had plunged this coun- 
try into calamities, fome of which were irretriev- 
able, Could fuch men deferve the confidence un- 
happily repofed in ther{, after having fo repeatedly 
difgraced thofe courtcils, wherein they had the ar- 
rogance to prefume that none but themfelves were 
worthy of having a fhare ? : 

After a long and acrimonious dehateattended 

* alternately with feveral taunts of this nature, the mo- 
tion for the adjournment paffed by a majority of 
forty-feven to feyenteen, ‘ 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
_— Gyrafattions in Great Britain relating to America. 
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YAURING the long and unexpetted recefs that 
divided this memorable fefon, many domef- 

fic events happened of a nature to claim the atten- 

tion, and exercife the animefities of both parties. 

The American deputies at Paris, had ineffetu- 
ally endeavoured to fettle an exchange of prifoners, 
on the footing ufually eftablifhed between nations at 
war, with the Britifh Ambaffadog at the Court of 
France. ‘They wrote a letter of complaint upon 
this fubj-¢t to the minifiry at London. It contained 
a charge of a heavy nature, and which occafioned 
many complaints from thofe who did not approve 
of feveritics being inflicted upon the American pri- 
foners, beyond thofe to which individuals captured 
in war are reciprocally fubject. : 

Ic fepretenited that a number of American pri- . 
foners had been fent to the Coaft of Africa and to 
the Eaft Indies, to ferve as foldiers “there, againft 
their will, and in order to avoid worfe treatment, 
Whatever truth or exaggeration were contained in 
this remonftrance, it pfoduced much dilcontent 
among, the partifans of America. : 

Reprefentations were made at the fame time, that 
the American prifoners in England were ufed with 
much more rigour than was confiftent with huma- 
nity; that theys were in great want and diftrefs, 
through the barbarous neglect of thofe who wete 
appointed to the care*and management of the pri- 
fons wherein they were confined, 

The 
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The cafe of thefe unhappy people, was, with 
great humanity, brought before the confideration 
of the Houfe of Lords, by the Earl of Abingdon. 
He propofed that an equiry. fhould be made relative 
to their complaints, and that due care es 
taken to {ereen them from ill ufage, This, togetaer - 
with a very liberal fubicription in their tavouy 
throughout the kingdom, relieved them from their 
diftrefies, and did honour to the character of the 
nation. 

In the mean time, the misfortune that had at- 
tended the army under General Burgoyne, was be- 
come an object of very ferious confideration, 
Though it waseto return to. England, yet it was to 
remain ufelefs for the’ purpofe for which it had been 
intended. Until another army of equal force could 
be provided, one of the moft important objects of 
the American war was of neceffity to be neglected, 
An additional aggravation to this calamity, was the 
danger to which the Province of Canada was again 
expofed, from the 4ttacks of the people of New 
England. It was highly probable they would not 
forego this opportunity of invading it, while enfee- 
bled by the lots of fuch a confiderablefexceand in 
all likclihood unable to refift fuch a one, as they 
would have itdn their power to employ againft it. 

But it was not only the mortification of being de- 
prived of the fervice of this army in America, that 
perplexed the miniftry : it was almoft equally cha- 
erined at the little progrefs made even by the victo- 
vies obtained in other parts, towards the objects 
propofed. It viewed with equal concern and fur- 
prize, a brave General, at the head of a fuccefsful 
army, obliged to act with the fame circumfpection ” 
ipthe midit of conqueft, as it he had been defeated, 
and been obliged to take refuge in that city, of 
which his advantages over the enemy had, 4n fact, 
given him the poileiffion. 

Po a This 
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- This was a fituation totally new and highly em- 
barrafling.—It thewed that there was a radical chain 
of difficulties in the enterprize before them, which 
threatened to be indiffoluble; as foon as one was 
overcome-another ftarted up. The nature of both 
ecquntry and people feemed to correfpond in this re- 
{ped : whatever ftraits they had been reduced to, 
ftill they had found means to furmount them againft 
all expectation, and when they were looked upon as 
pat all poffibility of deliverance. 

Another obftacle began at this period to thew it- 
fclf, which occafioned no lefs alarm. \ This was the 
difficulty of recruiting the troops in Amerisa. Ex- 
clufive of the immenfe diftance of the feene of war, 
and of the enormous expence df fending armies 
acrofs the ocean to another hemifphere, the queftion 
now was, where to provide a futticieney of men to © 
replace thofe multitudes that fell in battle, or were 
Joft through the many other caufes that concurred 
to their deftruction. . 

The recruiting parties in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, found no alteration in the temper of the com- 
monalty ; the fame averfion ftill fubfifted to engage 
in the fervice, with the profpect of being fent to 
America. 

In Germany various obftructions were.daily arif- 
ing to prevent fupplies of foldiers from that quarter. 
The immenfe armies kept on foot by the two prin- 
cipal powers in that part of Europe, the Emperor, 
and the King of Pruffia, demanded continual levies 
throughout theempire. It was not therefore with- 
out jealoufy, that both thefe powers faw fome of the 
refources diminifhed, from whence they were ufed 
to#efreth their armies. One ofthem actually denied 
a paflage through His dominions, to 2 body of men, 
that had been raifed for the fervice of Britain ; and 
@ general eunwillingnefs appeared every where to 
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countenance any affiftance that mighthe afforded to 
this country. , 

The profpeét nearer home-was not lefs. productive 
of anxiety. Intelligence was daily arriving of the 
prodigious preparations that were haftening.in prey 
port of France. The American privateers weran 
welcomed in tuch a manner, as indicated how iu6n 
theit country would receive that full and explicit 
fupport for which it had fo long folicited. 

Occurrences of various. kinds contributed tofhow 
with what heartinefs the French efpoufed the caufe 
of the Americans. .Thefe were received, carefled, 
and feafted. by individuals of all degrees, in the hare 
bours into waich they conducted their prizes : they’ 
were treated on the footing of the moft cordial 
friends and allics, and confidered as mien embarked 
in the fame quarrel againft one common enemy. 

Thefe various objects made no alteration in the 
councils of this kingdom. The plan of conquer- 
ing America ftill continucd in full force. It feemed 
to be refolved, that no difappointment fhould fhake 
the refolutions taken to that purpofe, and that no- 
fituation, however diftreffing, fhould compel this 
country to yield to any other terms than thofe it had 
at firtt propofed, 

In order to fupport fo refolute a determination, it 
was neceflary to make fuch a provifion of internal 
ftrength, as might enable the nation to: withftand 
all attempts from its neighbours, as well as to con- 
tinue its exertions on the ather fide of the Atlantic. 

The dangers which the realm apprehended from 
the Houfe of Bourbon, would not permit the fend- 
ing out any more troops to America, till thofe re- 
maining at home had been duly-replaced in the dif- 
ferent pofts and garrifons, where'they were ftationed 
for the defence of the kingdem; and from whence 
it would have heen highly as to remove 
them at fo cvitigal a i juncture, 
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The indifpenfible néceffity of making new levies, 
and the diffichity of carrying fuch a meafure into 
execution, were equally obvious. Parliament, how- 
ever obfequious it had proved hitherto, did not ap- 
pear fo willing to go the fame lengths in hoftile 
meafures~Ance the unhappy failure of the expedi- 
tion under General Burgoyne. Many of thofe who 
had warmly coincided with coercive meafures, be- 
gan to defpair of their efficacy. Even among the 
miniftry, there were fome who exprefled much lefs 
fervour in their profecution fince that unfortunate 
event. 

To purfue effectually the ends propofed, a confi- 
derable force was to be raifed within theskingdom 
itfelf, exclufive of thofe fupplies of men that were 
furnifhed from foreign parts. The’ preflure of cir- 
cumftances réndered fuch an attempt inevitable ; but 
that obftacle which appeared of moft magnitude, 
was how to compafs fuch an intention, without 
applying to Parliament, and without offending it. 

It was fuggefted upon this occafion, that an ap- 
‘plication might be made witlfott impropriety, to 
that numerous party which had in fo many parts of 
the kingdom, thewn themfelves the ftrenuous abet- 
tors and filgpaxters of thofe councils that had pro- 
moted coercive meafures. The warmth and vigour 
profeffed and recommended by this party, were no- 
tortious, arid afforded no ill-founded prefumption, 
that if called upon to fecond their words by their 
deeds, they would not be found remifs. 

Were fuch an application to fucceed, it would 
open the moft flattering profpects. It would create 
anew refource for the military lift. It would dimi- 
nifh the expence of levying men, which was no in- 
gonfiderable one ; it would revive the martial {piric 
of the nation, wRich, though naturally bold and, 
intrepid, was in general averie to the military pro- 
feffion. «A diffufion of this fpirit was become the 

$ more 
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more neceflary, as the dangers threatened frditt 
abroad would cre long, probably, oblige the people 
of this ifland to have recourfe toarms themfelves, in a 
greater degree than had been requifite for many years: 

It might perhaps be objeéted, that ftich a mea- 
fure would diminith the rumbers of indtyiduals em- 
ployed in thofe branches of bufinefs, that were pro- 
ductive of fuch immente profits tothe nation. But 
this was an argument equally applicable to all coun- 
tries. Were motives of this nature to preponderate 
invall cafes, they would banith at laft all fentiments 
of honour and magnanimity, and infallibly termi-, 
nate in rendering a people {piritle(s and incapable of 
felf-deferee, which was the worft calamity that 
could befall chem, : ; 

Such a meafure might poffibly affeé the well-be- 
ing of a country, that had nothing to depend or 
but what was imported from abroad, and aequired 
through the greateft efforts of domeftic induftry: 
But this was by no means the cafe of Great Britain: 
It was a large, fertile, and populous ifland, full of 
all the neceflaries dnd conveniencies of life, and 
abounding in brave and refolute men, a great pro 
portion of whom were far from being indifpenfibly 
needed for the purpofes of externaleamgmerce, of 
inland trade. 

But weresfome inconveniency to refult ftom the 
employment of our own people, it would be only 
temporary.’ The end for which it was-fubmitted to, 
would amply compenfate for the inconfiderable de: 
ficiencies it amight for a while occafion. Other na- 
tions were fubjcct to fuch inconveniencies, and fome 
were lefs able to endure them than ourfefves. The 
enemies that now conipelled us to adoptthis meafure 
from the juft appreheafions we entertained of their 

Jnalevolent defigns, were precifely in our own fitu< 
ation. Their military frength confifted of their own 
people; howtver extenfive their commercial views, 

and 
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4nd the many fchemés they had at different periods 
projected for the enlargement of their numerous 
_ branches of trade, ftill they thought it the wifeft po- 
licy, to put as few arms as poffible into the hands of 
mercenaries, and to truft the honour and fafety of 
their couptry to the care and courage of the na- 
tives. : : 

Thefe confiderations, together with the preffing- 
nefs of the occafion, induced thofe who principally 
direéted among the miniftry, to make trial of the 
temper and difpofition of their numerous adherents. 
It was chiefly to prevent this trial from being ob- 
ftruéted, that fo early a recefs had been refolved. 
Had it taken place while the Houfes were fitting, 
oppofition might have been fo inimical to it, as to 
have fruftrated the whole'fcherte. * It could not be 
denied, thatsit feemed to deviate from the conftitu- 
tional method of raifing a military force. The ri- 
gid affertors of the rights of Parliament, would 
probably reprefent it as an incroachment on their 
privileges: this might induce fuch members as 
were otherwife inclined to favour the views of mi- 
niftry refpecting America, to take fuch an alarm, 
as to throw their whole weight on this emergency 
into the {cale of oppofition. : 

For this reafon, a recefs of more than common 
duration, appearcd abfolutely requifite go give: time 
for the intended experiment to operate without in- 
terruption. Should it prove fuccefsful, as there was 
ftrong reafon to hope it would, the neceflity of the 
times would be a powerful argument in its juftifica- 
tion, and filence the objections which at another 
feafon would be heard to its prejudice. 

The determination being thus fettled, thofe friends 
te minifiry whofe attachment could be moft relied . 
on, and whofe inffuence or abilities could be moft 
ferviceable, were employed in thofe places where 

their 
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their refpective intereft lay to prépare the minds of 
the people for what was intended. . 

The expectations formed by miniftry, were an- 
fwered beyond what the moft fanguine had dared to 
prefage._ The conncétions that had taken place be- 
tween France and the Colonies, mace a cagfiderable 
alteration in the difpotitions of people. Many wha, 
had once been theix zealous friends, were now become 
their foes from that circumftance alone; Convinced 
that they would, from the nature of their country, 
have been able to refift the endeavours of Britain to 
fubdue them, they thought that they needed no 
other affiftance ; and that to have recourfe to the in- 
veterate enemies of this country, betrayed a male- 
volent difpofision, and was dictated by choice much 
more than by neéceffity. ~ 

In this perfuafion were multitudes throughout the 
kingdom, when this application was made by the. 
minifterial party, in the feveral towns where they 
potfeffed influence and credit, either by their pro- 
perty, or their connections with people in bufinefs. 

Among thofe places that feconded the views of 
miniftry, Liverpool and Manchefter ftood the fore« 
moft, They acted with a zeal that gave fpirit at 
once to the whole undertaking, and filled its well- 
wifhers with the moft fanguine hope Of carrying it 
through to the utmoft of the extent propoied. 
They cach engaged to'raife a complete regiment of 
athoufand men, The fame alacrity was difplayed 
‘in various other places ; and numerous fubferiptions 
were opened almoft every where for the levying and 
embodying of men for the public fervice.  ~ 

It would have afforded great fatisfa€tion to the 
minifiry, could the city of London have been pre- 
vailed on to take the lead in a meafure of this kinds 
The vaft afliftance it could have given, the weight 

“of its countenance, the influence of its example, 
woul! have powerfully cofitributed to foryard and 
. authorifer 
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suthorife it in the moft effe€tual manner. But the 
differences that had of late years arifen between the 
Court and. City relating to America, had alienated 
them froma cach other, and produced a coolnefs bor- 
dering upon enmity. 

Motives were not however wanting to induce the: 
miniftry to make a trial there. The manifold 
Branches of bufinefs connetted with the carrying on 
of the war, and efpecially the prodigious contracts 
with government, had procured it an extenfive in* 
fluence ever fince the commencement of hofti- 
lities. 

The friends of government in the city had form- 
ed themfelves into a body, to which they gave the 
name of the Affociated Livery ; but they were bet- 
ter known by that of thé White Hart Affociation, 
from the tavern where their meetings were held.— 
They were at this period very numerous, and exer 
cifed great fway in the city, from the power they 
had of obliging or detrimentin: individuals in trade. 

There were other focieties famed by the popu- 
lar party, in oppofition to this; sbut they met with 
fo many difcouragements, and were fo difunited, 
that they were entirely overborne by the fuperior 
weight of their antagonifts. Thefe acted more un- 
der guidance and dire¢tion, and were fupported by 
the whole ftrength of miniftry: while,the former, 
profeffing the utmoft independence of principle and 
condué, were apt frequently to be at variance ; 
the latter; through pliancy and acquiefcence in the 
didtates of their leaders, wére kept more firmly to- 
gether, and acquired that preponderance which is 
the natural refult of concert and unanimity... 

The heads of this powerful body were carefully 
applied to on this importang occafion, and much 
reliance was placed on the exertions they were able 
to make. They themfclves doubted not their fafi 
ciency te carry the poitt propofed. Full of this 
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confidence, ‘they advertifed a" meeting of their affo- 
Ciates, depending on fe general and efficient a fup~ 
port, as to bring it-about with little, if- any op- 
pofition, : : 

But the misfortunes that had lately befallen the 
Britith arms in America, ‘the unprofperous afpeét of 
the military operations there, the continual difap- 
pointments attending every minifterial meafure, and 
the imminent danger in which the profecution of 
their defigns had involved the nation; all thefe had 
of late made fuch an impreffion on the public, that 
an averfenefs to the American war had taken. pof- 
feffion of the minds of far the greater majority of 
thofe on whom they had fo confidently relied. 

In confequence of this difpofition, the meeting, 
contrary to their expectation, was bur thinly at- 
tended; and to their utter aftonifhment, fuch as 
were prefent, :manifefted fo little inclination to cor- 
refpond with their intentions, that upon weighing. 
the matter ferioufly among themfelves, they did. 
not judge proper to lay the real intent of the meet- 
ing before thofe who -compofed it, and it feparated 
without the leaft tranfaction of any bufinefs. 

The propofal intended by miniftry was, that the 
city of London fhould raife and mainggin five thou- 
fand men, who were to ferve three years, or tilk- 
the conclufion of the war. But the manner'in which: 
their agents were difappointed at this meeting, dif- 
couraged thefe fo much, that at 2 Court which was 
called by the Lord Mayor upon this occafion, no: 
mention was made of this tendency, and it was only : 
moved, that a bounty fhould be granted by the 
city to thofe who ealifted into the fervice, either by. 
fea or land. ame 

Various arguments were adduced in fupport of 
the motion. The danger with which this country . 
as menaced by its moft powerful and inveterate 
cnemics, rendered it an indifpenfible duty. in the. 

. a ‘metre- 
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Metropolis of the Britith empire to prove its ardour 
in the cémmoon caufe, by exerting itfelf in the moft 
vigorous and ee) etl manner for the fervice of 
the flare. The lofies we had lately fuffered in Ame- 
rica, and the neceflity of reducing that country to 
obedience, called for every affiftance which a brave 
and generous people could poffibly afford. In fuch a 
critical feafon as the prefent, every individual ought 
chearfully to contribute to the utmott of his abilities. 
The city of London had always acted a confpicuous 
part on fuch occafions, and it behoved its inhabi- 
tants not to fall fhort of the fpirited pyecedents fet 
them by their anceftors. ia 
This exhortation had'no effet trpon the affembly, 
Tt was replied, that it was totally inconfiftent to ap- 
ply to the city of London for its fupport of mea= 
ures which it had fo long, and fo lately difapprov- 
ed of, in the moft explicit and moft unreferved 
manner. That having invariably recommended 
peace and reconciliation, it was an infult to requeft 
its concurrence in war and bloodfhed. It had fufs 
tained fo much damage from the condué of mini- 
ftry, and experience had fo fully convinced all dif- 
cerning People of their unfitnefs to direct the af 
fairs of this nation, that the city of London was the 
laft place where they fhould¥sek for abettors. True 
it was, the citizens of this metropolis had always 
ftood forth in dangerous times, and fignalized them- 
felves in defence of their géountry ; but this was un- 
der wife councils and able minifters. The fame 
motives that influenced their behaviour on fuch oc- 
tafions, now induced them to deny their affitancé 
do thofe who requefted it, They had freely and 
zealoufly granted it to thofe who deferved it; and 
would for the fame reafon refuife it to fuch as werd 
unworthy of it. ; 
* In the Courteof Aldermen, eleven members fup- 
~ ported this motion againft nimg, who rexaicd i% 3 
Ba * Bur 
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But in the Common Council, it was thrown out by 
a majority of one hundred and eighty, to no more 
than thirty. : 

Notwithftanding this heavy difappointment, the 
minifterial party continued firm in their determina- 
tiori not to give up the point. The want of loyalty 
in the Corporation of London, fhould not, they 
faid, prevent individuals from teftifying it in their 
private capacity. While fubfcriptions were encour- 
aged for the Americans taken with arms in their 
hands againft this country, it was but juft that thofe 
who were well affe€ted to government fhould alfo 
fubfcribe to’ its fupport. 

In confequence’ot this determination, a fubfcrip- 
tion was opened at the London Tavern, and a Com- 
mittee chofen to manage the bufinefs, As the 
whole of this affair was conducted by perfons in 

Naffluent circumftances, a large fum was foon fub- 

NN feribed. 

The adherents to migiftry at Briftol imitated thofe 

Ley at London, and were foiled precifely in the fame 

<S° manner. They ated alfo with no lefs zeal after 

—~ their public failure, They opened fubfcriptions, 

a and filled them with a liberality exceediag that of 

London, when the proportions of wealth and im- 

“= portance between thofe two cities are taken into con- 
—— fideration. ; 

Similar attempts were made for the fervice of go- 
yernment in different courtics, with no better fuccefs. - 
In Norfolk particularly, the oppofition to miniftry 
was fo powerful, that inftead of procuring any affift- 
ance, the endeavours of their friends occafioned a pe~ 
tition to Parliainent from the freeholdeis of that 
county; conceived in terms of the higheft energy and” 
freedom, and whercin they reprobated the American 
war with the utmoft explicitnefs and afperity. 

In Scotlaid, a -cmarkable ‘readinefs was’ fhown , 
in-concurrjag with thy defigns of governracnt. The 

- ‘ martiat 
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martial {pirit of the Scotch nation prompted it to 
very vigorous exertions upon this occafion. The 
cities of Edinburgh and Glafgow, befides large fub- 
feriptions, furnifhed each a regiment of a thoufand 
men. Several regiments were alfo raifed in the 
Highlands. 7 

Thefe free fubfcriptions, and voluntary levies of 
men, did not take place, however, without the fe- 
vereft animadverfions from thofe who difapproved 
of them. Their number was very confiderable : 
they did not deny the exigency of the times; but 
they condemned without referve the manner of pro- 
ceeding which had been adopted, and geprefented it 
as pregnant with confequences of avery pernicious 
tendency. . ed 

This meafure was the very firft objeé&t that met 
with the cenfure of oppofition on the meeting of 
Parliament after the recefs. Sir Philip Jennings 
Clerke began the inquiry into this bufinefs, by ob- 
ferving, that as the people of this country had been - 
tald that the American war was the war of Parlia- 
ment, they could not fail being greatly alarmed at 
hearing that a large body of men had been raifed du- 
ring the recefs, not only without the knowledge or 
advice of Parliament, but without intimation being 
given on the part of miniftry that any fuch defign 
was in agitation. 

Parliament had,, on the contrary, been informed, 
that terms of reconciliation to be propofed to the 
Colonies, would be laid’before them at their next 
meetiag. But inftead of a treaty for the reftoring 
of peace, miniftry metthe Parliament with a new 
army; and what was worle, an army raifed without 
the confent of Parliament, and again{ft both the 
{pirit and letter*of the conftitution. ~ 

“The object of Parliamentary inquiry at prefent, Was 
to knw into whofe hafds the fword was entrufted? 
Howeveg neceflary it might be*to ratte troops, it 
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was the duty of Parliament to fee ghat the fworg - 
fhould be given to thofe only upon whale fidelity 
they could rely, . 

Fe moved, in confequence; that an account 
thould be laid before the Houfe of the number 
of troops ordered to be raifed during the late 
adjournment, f{pecifying the different corps, with 
the names of their officers and comnianders, the 
length of time thefe had ferved, and the rank they 
had obtained in the army. 

The motion was acceded to oni the part of mini- 
ftry, and the Houfe informed at the fame time, 
that the intention of the long adjournment which 
had taken place, had been fully anfwered, by the 
activity that had betn exerted in the various depart- 
ments of the public fervice, and by the- zeal and 
readincfs with which great numbers in the nation 
had contributed to forward it in their private capa~ 
city. Free and fpontancous fubferipiions had been 
opened in variqus places, for the exigencies of the 
flate at this critical timo, Thev wei a feafonable 
proof how much true patriotifm remained in thig 
nation, and they fhowed no lefs an approbation of 
the conduct of miniftry. It was with particular 
fatisfaction that minifters now faw, that ufiteward, 
accidents had not affected the good opinion of the 
public refpecting the reétitude of their meafures ; 
and that crofles and difappoigtments were viewed 
in their true light, as contingencies independent on 
human fagacity. Every man who feit for the Tepur 
tation of this country, mutt rejoice to fee-the cour- 
age of the people augment in proportion with their 
difficulties and dangers. Such a difpofition muft, 
in the ifluc, render them invincible. 

Oppofition contended, on the other hand, that 
ho®Wever flattering a reprefentation miniftry might 
think proper to make of the nfeafure in quettion, it 
was a direct attack Gpon the conititutien, gad Awas 
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replete with danger. Were it otherwife, why fhould 
it fo induftrioufly have been concealed from Parlia~ 
ment? Why fhould miniftry recur to fo unufual a 
recefs, but in order to cxecute it without obftruc- 
tion? They were conicious how ftrongly it muft 
have been oppofed, and did not dare to truft to Par- 
iiament for its confent to fo unwarrantable a defign. 

Were the executive power in this kingdom au- 
thorifed in raifing fuch a number of troops without 
the concurrence of Parliament, the fences of popular 
liberty would immediatcly be broken down. It was 
an ealy matter to frame pretexts for Jevying or in- 
creafing the number of forces ; but were maxims of 
this kind once admitted, fuch armjes would be 
raifed, as would foon introduee that arbitrary go- 
vernment ur this country, which had been eftab- 
lithed in fo many parts of Europe precifely by the 
fame means. : 

The plea of neceflity, founded on the dangerous 
fate of the nation, and the war now waging in Ame- 
rica, was an object of Parliamentary decifion only. 
They were the fole judges whether the money of the 
nation fhould be granted for the purpofes pleaded’ 
by miniftry : it was their ancient, unalienable right. 
‘Through venality, through undue influence, mini- 
fters might pervert the reprefentatives of the peo- 
ple, and draw what fums they pleafed from the pub- 
fic; but {till they ought to beware of departing from 
fong eftablifhed forms. Reprefentatives, however 
pliant, would ftill infift on being confulted as ufual, 
and would not give up that privilege, however im- 
properly they might ufe it. 

Miniftry had, in this inftance, been guilty ofa 
manifeft and notorious breagh of the conftitution : 
they had affumed* a power which belonged to Par- 
liament exclufively,—that of granting the public 
money:, They had inclirred expences (on account 

* of the public, afid which, of courié, the public muft 
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they had done it without the participation of Pars 
liament, and for aught they knew, againft its in- 
clination. : 

In anfwer to thefe objections, it was alledged by 
miniftry, that the preffures of the times were fo 
great, that none but captious and unreafonable men 
would condemn a meafure evidently fo ufeful and 
beneficial. The fenfe of the nation ‘was, that the 
American war fhould be profecuted with all imagi- 
nable vigour. Could a meafure that feconded this 
intention fo effeCtually, be conftrued as dangerous 
to the liberty of a people with whofe withes it fo 
directly cogrefponded ? 

The withhglding it from the knowledge of Par- 
liament, was no ‘fubject of reprehenfion : minifters 
themfclves were but partially acquainted with the 
fcope and extent of the meafure, and could not in 
its undigefted ftate bring it as a matter of difcuffion 
before Parliament. . 

The accufation of unlawfulnefs and‘infringement 
of the privileges of Parliament, was unjuit, and 
ill-founded. The meatures carried on in Atuerica, 
had been approved of in a manner perfectly confti- 
tutional: could the concurrence of the peopie in 
furthering the views of their reprefentacives, be 
confidered in any light as repygnant to the guniti- 
tution ? ; 

The tranfaction, inftead of meeting with blame, 
ought to ke treated with commendacijon : nothing 
finifter accompanied it,’ The plain, unequivocal 
intent of thofe who a€ted upon this occafion, could 
not pofhibly be any other than to render their coun- 
try all the fervices in their power. Warmth in the 
caufe of Great Britain againft the pretcnfions and- 
behaviour of the Colonies, had roufed the {pirit of 
multitudes throughout the nation to uncommon ex- 
ertions in its defence, and if the maintenance of its 
@ recs = - honour ° 
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honour and juft claims; was there any reprehen- 
fiblenefs.in a cafe of this nature? Was not fuch a 
tranfaction highly conducive to the reputation of a 
people? Was it not a proof of their magnanimity 
in the hour of danger, of their attachment to go- 
vernment, and of their ftrongeft approbation of thofe, 
who diretted its councils ? : 

Precedents militated powerfully in fupport of the 
meafure :—In the rebell:on of feventeen hundred 
and forty-five, feveral Noblemen and Commoners 
raifed troops at their own expence; fubfcriptions 
were openly fet on foot, and perfons went from 
houfe to houfe, collecting moncy for tke ufe of the 
public. No compulfion was empl5¥ed, but fuch 
was the temper of the times, that whoever refufed 
to contribfite according to his circumftances, was 
reputed a difloyal tubje¢t. The meafure was oppo- 
fed by the difaffeéted party of that period, and, 
like the prefcnt, condemned as unconftitutional ; 
but it was no lefs ftrenuoufly vindicated by one of 
the greateft luminaries of the law, the late Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, who was well known to be 
a ftaunch friend to the conftitution of this country. 

Dating the late triumphant war, feveral regi- 
ments had been raifed by the Crown, and large 
fums fub{cribed by the city of London, and other 
places, for the levying of troops. This was done 
under the miniftry of Mr. Pitt, now Lord Chatham, 
whofe conftitutional principles were unqueftinnable. 
The meafure, inftead of meeting with the leaft dif- 
approbation, was highly applauded by Parliament, 
and thofe who engaged in it received the public 
thanks of government. 

*' Neither the Bill of Rights, nor the Mutiny A@ 
itfelf, it was afferted by feveral lawyers of great 
eminence, were contragy to this meafure: no con- 
ftrudtien of them could imply a legal qifability in 
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the realm, in cafes of great exigency. Thefe no 
ectfarily fuperfeded the common forms..- Wee 
thefe to be literally adhered to, without any refpect 
to circumflances, they might eventually prove the 
ruin of the ftate. Contributions, while voluntary, 
could not be deemed unconftitutional. Were they - 
not even ftrictly conformable to the letter of the law, 
yet their meaning and intent were perfectly confift- 
ent with the fpirit of the conftitution, They were 
given to quell a rebellion, which was the greateft of 
all civil calamities, and in the fuppreffion of which 
all means were juftifiable. 

It was anfwered by oppofition, that the prece- 
dents alledgecn juftification of the meafure, were 
not appofite to the préfent cafe. When the public 
was in manifeft and imminent danger; neceflity 
might excufe a deviation from formalities. By this 
rule only, the proceedings in the rebellion of forty- 
five could be authorifed. The realm, the conftitu- 
tion, the liberties of the nation, were then evidently 
at flake; the rebel army was advancing towards the 
capital, and the difaffected were numerous, and 
every where preparing to rife. In fuch perilous cir- 
cumftances, a tranfient fufpenfion of the laws be- 
came neceflary for theit prefervation, and every me- 
thod adopted for the fecurity of the flate was jut 
and reafonable. 

But what comparifon could be formed between 
that and the prefent inftance? The enemy againft 
whom thefe new levied forces were defigned, was 
ficuated in another hemifphere; a large fleet was 
infefting his coaft, and a numerous army was in- 
yading the heart of bis country. Could any pref- 
fing danger be pleaded fyom fuch an enemy ? Could+ 
fuch a cafe authorifé minifiry to adjourn a Parlia- 
ment clearly to the intent pf adling without its 


advice ? 
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What happened in the commencement of the 
jaf{t war, was not more favourable to the minifterial 
pretenfions :——The regiments then raifed by the 
Crown, ‘were authorifed by Parliament. An act of 
credit had been paffed, enabling the King to take 
fuch meafures as were proper for the common de- 
fence, and addreftes had been prefented to the fame 
purport. 

The money fubfcribed at that time was not ap- 
ee to the levying of forces independent of Par- 
iament, but to grant enlifting bounties to recruits 
for the army, and feamen for the navy. But in the 
prefent cafe, fifteen or fixicen thoufand men were 
to be levied, without any. interferencedf Parlia= 
ment; and an aflembly oF merf, unauthorifed for 
fuch.a,purpefe, ailumed the power of granting mo- 
ney tothe miniftry, to be difpofed of at its own ops 
tion, and free trom all Parliamentary controut. 

The Bull of Rigints did by no means allow money 
to be raifed for the ufe of the Crown, otherwife than 
by grant from Parliament. But the caie now de- 
bated was a direét contravention of that bill; money 
was granted to the Crown without the leaft interven- 
tion of Parliament, for the moft dangerous of all - 
purpofes,—the raifing of troops withoue Parliamen- 
tary authority. 

This donation of money tothe Crown from pri+ ~ 
vate individuals, had always been confidered as a 
dangerous mrethod of fupplying the wants of the 
fovereign. ' Even thofe Parliaments, whofe loyalty 
and attachment to the perfons of their Princes 
were the leaft queftionable, had been cautious to 
reftrain thefe voluntary gifts within ftated limits. 
Or the reftoration of Charles the Second, when’ 
all orders of fubjééts were eager to teftify their 
affection to him by voluntary contributions of mo- 
ney, Parljament foreteeing the pernicious gendency 
ef fuch a prsceedifg, fixed a term after whjch they 
: were 
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were to ceafe, and a fum which they were not toex- 
ceed. The generofity of a Peer was not to extend 
beyond four hundred pounds, and that of a Com- 
moner above two hundred. 

It was particularly noticed by oppofition, that 
this meafure contradicted an argument often alledg- 
ed in vindication of the exclufive right claimed. by 
Parliament to tax the Colonies :—-Were they to be 
allowed to grant money tothe crown, it would in 
time become independent of Parliament for fup- 
plies, and the conititution of this country be mate- 
tially endangered : this was an argument reiteratedly 
adduced in defence of the minifterial proceedings in 
the Coloni®: it was ufed both in and out of Parlia- 
ment by all their pattifans, as an unan{werable proof 
of the judicioufnefs of their condud, it fuffering no 
ether affembly of men throughout the Britifh em- 
pire, to levy money for the ufe of the crown. With 
what face, therefore, could miniftry, after pleading 
that motive for debarring the Provincial Affemblies 
in America from grafiting aids to the crown by vir- 
tue of their own authority, pretend to legalize the 
opening of fubfcriptions, by private individuals, for 
the benefit of the crown ? 

The exprefs intention of the Mutiny AG, was ta 
prevent the crown from maintaining an army with- 
out the affiftance of Parliament; but if the means 
af maintaining it were permitted to he furnithed 
through any other than a parliamentary channel, the 
act might foon be invalidated, and its intention 
wholly truftrated. ; 

Gitts to the crawn, from whatever fource they 
flowed, could not be confidered in any other light 
than that of aids, when given for public ufes ; they 
were therefore a manifeft breach 6f the rights of Par- 
hiament, which had referved to itfelf exclufively, the 
fole privilege of fupplying the wants of the crown. 
The conpection’ between Crown atid PasYament was 
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founded upon that privilege ; were any other, body 
of fubjects, public or private, allowed to partici- 
pate it, of what utility could Parliament prove in 
the moft effential of all its concerns,—the protec- 
tion of public liberty ? If others were authorifed to 
give or to raife money: for the crown without con- 
fulting them, it was obvious that ways enough 
might be found to levy fufficient fums for the fur- 
therance of unconftitutional defigns. : 

This method of obtaining money from the pub- 
lic, had always been condemned by the foundeft 
lawyers. When it fubfifted under the title of bene- 
yolence, it was in fact a tyrannical extortion, and 
wife men faw the neceffity of putting fTtop to the 
ptactice, whatever appellation it might affume. 
Contributions of this kind, though voluntary, per- 
haps, and uncompelled at firft, foon flid into pre~ 
cedents ; and from requefts, became in time requi- 
fitions, to which people were bound to fubmit. For 
this reafon the wifdom of Parliament thought fit to 
fupprefs them by two fucceffite acts framed for that 
particular purpofe. 

An attempt, refembling the method of obtaining 
money prattifed by the prefent miniftry, had been 
made in the time of James the Firft; but though 
no compulfion was ufed, and people were left en- 
tirely to their option, the mcafure underwent a fe- 
vere reprehenfion from one of the ableft lawyers of 
that age,,the celebrated St, John, afterwards Lord 
Chie Tice. He had the courage, ata time when 
adulatiod was more prevalent than it has been ever 
fince, to oppofe it with undaunted firmnefs. He 
expreffed himfelf on this occafion with fuch freedom 
of language, as laid him open to a profecution in 
the StafChamber. It was carried on with great vio- 
lence, and every means were employed to bring 
him to a heavy condemnation 5 but he gnaintained 
his grount-with “fo much judgment and gortitude, 

7 ; ~ that 
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that notwithftanding the whote intereft of the Court 
was exerted againft him, he was sequitted; and 
thereby. eftablithed a remarkable and decifive prece- 
dent of the illegality of: fuch a method of raifing 
tnohey. 

‘The plan obferved in levying thefe new regi- 
ments, was at the fame time complained of as ex- 
penfive, injudicious, and inequitable. Inftead of 
forming additional regiments, thofe alteady fubfitt- 
ing ought to have been recruited to their full com- 
plement, according: to the manner that had been 

ractifed in the aft and former wars: this would 
lave; ova, an effectual fupply, and rendered an 
effential “and much. wanted fervice to the “arthy. 
Freth levies, incorporated with veteran foldiers, foon: 
acquired that military fpirit, and thofe habits of 
regularity and difcipline, which they had continu- 
ally ‘before their eyes; but a new raifed body of 
men, totally unacquainted with the ufe of arms, 
were long im forming themfelves to quicknefs and 
precifion in the various duties of their profeffion, 
for want of that affiftance and incitement which are 

. derived from conftant example. 

The generofity of thofe who filled up the fub- 
feriptions, and raifed the new regiments, had! been 
much extolled, Had the latter applied their money 
to the purpofe of furnifhing recruits for the old re- 
giments, nobody could have doubted their patrio- 
tifin: fuch a plan would have proved ofevident 
utility, as every five thoufand pounds thus em- 
ployed, would, at five pounds bounty a man, have 
fupplied the army with a thoufand good recruits. 
But the method which had been adopted, was uny 
fatisfactory, and afforded {ufpicions that3intereft 
alone had prompted thofe who were concerned in 
it. Individuals in poffefon of contracts to fup- 
ply the arny with neceflaries, could nox “certain-- 
ly benefit themfelves more readily, thTn by eons 
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tributing. to additional levies : what they beftow- 
ed with one hand, was received with ample pro- 
fitsin the other. In the fame manner each of thefe 
new regiments produced, by the fale of commif. 
fions, three or four times the fum expended in raifs 
ing tt. * . 

"This method of conducting the bufinefs was at- 
tended with another glaring impropriety. The rule 
of promotion, according to feniority, had been fet 
afide ina manner that could not be juftified +=CHi« 


cers who had fpent their lives in the fervice, faw - 


their juniors lifted over them without the leaft pre-. 
tence for fuch a preference : equity fhoujd have dic- 
tated, that in the raifing of new tagiments, the 
Lieutenant Colonels ought toshav® been employed. 
according to their ftanding. By ating otherwife, 
injuftice oie been done to the army, and very high. 
difcontents muft be expected to follow. 

A variety of other arguments was produced by. 
oppofition, to invalidate and expofe the impropriety, 
the inequitablenefs, and the danger of this meas 
fure. They made a confiderable impreffion,. and: 
induced many members, who voted ufually for mi+ 
hiftty, to fide againft them on this occafion. Ona 
motion that a fum of money fhould be granted: for. 
cloathing the new forces, it was carried on a divie 
fion, by a majority of two hundred and twenty 
three, to one hundred and thirty ; fo much was the 
minority encreafed through the difapprobation of 
the bukgpfs in agitation. - 

In they Houfe of Lords, the oppofition to this 
meafure Was no lefg violent than in the Houfe of 
Commons; The Earl of Abingdon diftmguithed. 
himfelf rgmarkably on this fide of the queftion. He: 
contendgl. with great fpirit ‘and vigour againtt its 
lawfulne¥s and propriety, and moved that the Judges. 
thould bd fummoned to Sive their opinion on this 
matter. ¢ : = ieee 
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To this motion it was objected, that the attend- 
ance. of the Judges could only be required on points 
6f law, whereas this was a conftitutional queftion : 
that a motion by a fingle Peer was not of fufficient 
weight for fuch a requifition, which ought to be 
made by an order of the whole Houfe. ; 

The Lords in oppofition replied, that while Par- 
Hament fat, the Judges were always {uppofed to at- 
tend the Upper Houle, writs being iffued at every 
new Parliament to that intent: Frem the impor- 
tance of their other avocations, their prefence was 
excufed, and only expected on a fpecial fummons 5 
but when a motion was made for their attendance, it 
was cuftomasy,to grant it. 

This motion being overruled by the majority, 
Lord Abingdon proceeded to move fome refolu- 
tions againft the meafure in debate, which were fe- 
conded with great warmth and earneftnefs by the 
other Lords in oppofition, : 

It was afferted, that to raife troops during the 
fitting of Parliament,. without its confent, was a 
direét violation of its fundamental rights: the very 
effence of its power and privileges confifted in judge 
ing of the neceffities of the kingdom, and in provid~ 
ing, according to its difcretion, for every public 
emergency that arofe: to take any meafures of this 
nature during a parliamentary feffion, without ite 
advice and participation, was in fact to deprive it of 
its authority, and therefore a manifeft breach of the 
conftitution. The fubferiptions opened ateLAndon, 
and Briftol, were audacious infringement? of the 
exclufive powers conftitutionally enjoyed by Parlia- 
ment in all matters that related to the gyanting of 
money to the crown; and tended in ther confe- 
quences to eftablifh a precedent ntterly fubverfive 
of the conftitution. : 

Thofe who contended for the meafure, z!ledged, . 
that it wag"by nowmeans repugnant cither y¥ the {pi-, 
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fit or letter of the Bill of Rights, which was jaftly 
confidered as the foundation of the Britifh govern- 
ment ever fince the revolution. That Bill declared 
in exprefs terms, that the Crown fhould not keep 
an army or foot in time of peace :_ was not this an 
implication that it might lawfully do it in time of 
war ? Was not the prefent war a moft dangerous 
one in every point of view ? Was not the kingdom 
menaced on every fide > Was it not therefore an in- 
difpenfible duty in the Crown to provide for the 
fecurity of the nation in the moft effectual, and con- 
fequently, in the moft expeditious manner? Could . 
any method be more effectual and expeditious than 
that in which both the king and his fuBjeéts con- 
curred with fo much readinefs and confidence? If 
unanimity wat: dye to any meafure, it ought cer-_ 
tainly to’ accompany one that fhewed fo much patri- 
otifm and zeal inthe people. A difpofition of this 
kind could not meet with too much encouragement : 
it was by popular exertions of this nature, that {tates 
had often been extricated from difficulties, which, 
would otherwife have totally overwhelmed them. . 
To caft any afperfion on the meafure, would be to 
throw a damp on the fpirit of the people, which 
might be attended with very detrimental confe- 
quences in future. Exertions of this kind might 
poftibly come to be wanted much more than at pre- 
fent; but when the obftructions that were thrown 
in the way of this meafure were remembered, they 
would gre™ly cool the ardour of the public, and 
retard its i ae to adopt them. 

It was fufther infifted, that it wasthe undoubted 
Prerogative wf the Crown to levy an army, as it was - 
the privilege of Parliament to sonfider of the pro- 
priety of te meafuré, and to grant or refufe money 
for its fupport. A denial pn their part implied a 

; difapprobajlon, and the troops were gf couse dif. 
‘as eXperimentally inconfiftene with 
> *VeutIIL. No. rs. Cys * good 
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good policy, to take the advice of Parliament pre- 
ious tefuch a meafure. In raifing armies at home, 
or in giving fubfidies abroad, it was not cuftomary 
to confult that aflembly.. To fecure its authority, 
it was fwfficient that it could render” both mea- 
fures void by the refufal of fupplies to make them 


ood. 
e It was lawful for any fubject to give the King 
either land or money: it had been frequently 
done without animadverfion. To compare the pre- 
fent fubfcriptions to the benevolences of old, was 
4 grofs mifpreprefentation :—The money _raifed in 
former ages, under that pretence, was adtually 
éxtorted; whoever refufed the payment he had 
Been affefled, was liable to imprifonment. Was it 
equitable to draw comparifons between fuch tyran- 
nical proceedings, and thofe adopted in the prefent 
exigency ? What could be more laudable, and there- 
fore more lawful, than the fubfcriptions and the. 
Tevies of men now fo cheerfully, and fo liberally 
carrying on by thofe who wifhed well to govern- 
fnent ? It was a donation to the flate, of which the 
Crown was, in truth, no more than a trattee: it 
was unfeignedly employed for the fervice of the 
public, and no fufpicion was harboured of its being 
diverted to any other ufe. Why then oppofe it 
-withfuch warmth? All parties concurred in ac- 
knowledging the neceffity of union, and a vigorous 
co-operation ; what frronger proof couldéoe given 
of a general willingnefs to fecond the vigws approv- 
ed of by the nation in the perfans of itsfreprefenta~ 
“tives, than this zealous and voluntary/afliftance of 
jndividuals, uncompelled, and directed*by no other 
profpeét than that of promoting the welfare of “the 

fate ? 
The meafure was not new; it had Accafionally 
been pat in practice without any evil fequence. 
’ Whatenjury could pofibly refult from it? The ad> 
‘ : @itional 
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ditional bounty-moucy arifing from the fubfcriptions, 
was an inducement to enlift, that could not fail to 
produre tecruits foonerthan without fuch an encou- 
tagement. Where the fervice of the community 
was’ fo ‘indifputably the ultimate object propoled, 
inftead of énquiring whether fome latent mifchief 
might not lurk at the bottom of this meafure, peo- 
ple ought to rejoice to find fuch a fpirit of unani+ 
mity in the common defence, fo widely diffufed ; ‘in- 
ftead of apprehending danger from it, the nation, 
ought to congratulate itfelf that fuch a liberality of 
fentiments animated fo many of its members, 

It was a melancholy reflection, that,the rage of, 
party fhould fo far miflead men, aso make them 
condemn at home, what, when déne abroad, would 
command ¢Heir higheft applaufe : voluntary contri+ 
butions of fubjeéts, had, -at-all times, and in all go- 
vernments, becn confidered as highly meritorious. . 
Hiftory abounded with proofs of the falutary’effeds 
they had produced ; but no inftance could be men- 

‘tioned of any nations having had caufe to repent of 
its generofity in cafes of exigency like the prefent. 

After a long and interefting debate, wherein much 
eloquence and knowledge was difplayed on each fide 
of the queftion, the queftion being put on the res 
folutions moved by the Earl of Abingdon, they were, 
rejected by a majogity of ninety to thirty. 
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- Parliamentary Debates relating ‘to Awerica. 


1778. 


rICHE decifion of the important queftion con- 

cerning the fubfcriptions and new levies, was 
next followed by the enquiry into the ftate of the 
nation, moved for, and carried by Mr. Fox previ- 
ous to the,recefs. 

On the fecond day of February, as it had been 
appointed, he ofiened the bufinefs in a long and in- 
terefting difcourfe, wherein he adverted to every 
part of the fubject with great order, precifion, and 
perfpicuity, 

‘He reviewed the minifterial condué&t of American 
affairs, from the date of thofe meafures that gave 
birth to hoftilities, to the period when thefe com- 
mer.ced; recapitulating the events they had pro- 
Gaced. He requefted of the Houfe, ferioufly and 
impartially to attend to the great fubjeét under their 
deliberation, the actual ftate of Great Britain, and 
in what manner fhe might be brought out of the 
difficulties in which fhe was fo deeply and fo dan- 
geroufly involved. . 

He obferved, that it was not poffible for any 
country to decline from fuch a fummit of pr4fperity 
and grandeur, with fo much rapidity,’ as “had been 
the fate of Great Britain, without fome ra¢‘ical error 
in tke adminiftration of its affairs. That€rror con- 
fifted in a falfe perception of the fituatiok and cir- 
cumftances of the Cdlonies, ané an ignotance of 
the difpofition and character of the Colonift,. It had 
not been confidered how ftrongly they were Mnked to- 
gether by ‘one common intereft, and hoy!Jealoufly 
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they would look on any attempt to introduce alter- 
ations among them in matters of government. 

It was owing to this fatal inadvertence, that the 
Britith minifiry rathly engaged in a quarrel. with 
one of the Talonies, which ia the iffue involved them 
gradually in a conteft withall. They did not fore- 
fee the magnitude of that oppofition with which: 
they would have to contend: the confequence was, 
that unable tg face it with a force adequate to ‘its 
fuppreffion, it gathered a ftrength and vigour 
which emboldened the Colonies to go fuch lengths 
as they had done. : 

The Britifh miniftry feemed in this inftance to be 
totally unaware, that to aim atan increafe of power 
without the means of enforcing it, can only ferve 
to augment ’the ftrength of oppofition, and to dimi- 
nifh that duthority which was not before difputed. 

Thus were the Colonies driven, by the imprudent 
haughtinefs of Britain, into an hoftile union againft 
her. The fevere acts of the year feventy-four had 
never paffed but for the minifterial ignorance of the 
true ftate of the Colonies and their inhabitants ; 
otherwife they would. unqueftionably -have adopted 
lenity, inftead of that fruitlefs fyftem of compul- 
fion, which only expofed them to contempt, when it 
was found they were unable to carry their threats 
into execution. : 

The Quebec act completed the enmity of which ' 
the fotndation had been laid by the preceding. 
It eae all the well-wifhers to Britain among the 
Americahs. They now clearly faw, what were the. 
utlimate {tentions of the Britith miniftry ; and they 
united acy.ordingly in the firmeft determination. to 
oppofe ee at allevents. 

In thg midft of this univerfal diffatisfa¢tion, an 
opening ¥o reconciliatiom was made by a refpectfut 
applicatida from, the Colony of New York; but 
. C 3 7 that 
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ethat alfo was rejected with the fame arrogance which - 
had diated all the former meafures. oe ys 

After the {word had been drawn; after the Britifh 

and American blood had been fhed ae ce 
and at. Bunker’s Hill, the Colonies were {Till unwil- 
ling to procecd ‘to thofe extremities, to which it was 
fo jong foretold they would have recourfe, in cafe 
Britain refuled the fatisfaction they required. They 
made the mott fubmiffive overtures fog: reconcilia-. 
tion; they prefented a petition containing. the moft 
reafonable demands ; but the world too well knew 
tn what manner it was rejected, and what were the 
confequencés. of. the. refulal. 
_: Experience had now fhewn, that notwithftanding 
the great force employed by fea and land againft the 
Colonics, while victories were gained, ‘no impref- 
fion was made: they flill maintained their ground - 
againft the principal army, and had. totally defeated 
and captured anothér, Every day brought freth 
proof, that the obftacles in the way of our military 
operations in America, were infurmountable ; co- 
ercion was therefore impracticable, and an accom~- 
miodation indifpenfible. 

While our affairs were in fo unprofperous a fitua~ 
tion in America, they wore a no lefs alarming 
afpect at home. The ftanding military eftablith- 
ment was dimivifhed by. the continual drafts of men 
for America, while the nation was in hourly expecta- 
jon of a-rupture with the Houfe of Bourbon; 

In confequence of this expofition of unqueftion- 
able faéts, he moved, That no hopes remgining of- 
a fubjugation of the Colonies, and the fanger to 
which the realm was expofed at home, being great 
and imminent, none éf the trogps remaning for 
the defence of Britain and its European ‘de >enden- 
cies, fhould be fent to America. i 

The fpetch, of which the above is the fabftance, 
“gantinued two full hours, and was heard’ with un- 

ig common ~ 
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ommon -filence and attention. But, contrary to 
the expectation of the oppofition, neither the fpeech | 
nor the motion produced any reply from the minif- 
terial party’; the queftion was called for as foon as: he 
had pra ae the motion rejected by a filent ma 
jority of twé*hundred and fitty-nine, againft a mi-* 
nority that aiiounted, upon this occafion, to no lefs .. 
than one hundred and fixty-five. 

On the fixth of February, a motion was made by 
Mr. Burke, for copies of fuch papers as had paffed 
‘between the miniftry and the Generals in America; 
and fuch alfo as related to the employment of the 
Indians. He accompanied his motion with a fpeech 
of above three hours length. J : 

The intent of this fpeech was to expofe the inhu- 
manity, ill policy, and inutility of employing the 
Indians in the war that was waging againft the Co- 
lonies. Hie depicted, in ftrong colours, the native 
barbarity of their difpofition, and the horrible cra- 
elties they exercifed upon the perfons of their cap- 
tives. He afferted, that as allies, their affiftance- 
could be of no weight from the {mallnefs of their 
numbers. The only ufe they were fit for, was mur- 
der and devaftation. ‘He exculpated Congrefs from 
the imputation of having firft endeavoured to engage 
the Indians on their fide: they had, on the con- 
trary, ftipulated with them for a neutrality 
The expence of maintaining thefe favages, was ex- 
' ceffive; one of them coft more than five regular 
foldiers. They had not only difhonoured, but ru- 
ined the caufe of Britain; their barbarities had com- 
pelled ali the inhabitants of the countrg in the 
neighborirhood of the jate northern army, to take 
up. arms. for the immediate prefervation of. their 
fivesand families. It was through the accefflon of 
thefe exafperated*multitudes, that General Gates was 
enablec to enclofe that army on every fide, and to 
reduce, it to fuch extreshities,. as to force it to fut- 

: C4 renidey, 
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render. He adverted with great feverity.to.the en- 
deavours that had been made in two of the fouthern 
Colonies to exeite an infurrection of the’ negyees - 
againft the white people. Such an hatred to Bri- 
tain had been produced by that measyze in the Pro- 
vince. of. Virginia, that it had takcn #dctermination 
to refift fingly, were all the other Colonies to fub- 
mit. No meafure adopted by miniftry had given 
a deeper wound to the intereft of Britain in Ame- 
rica than this employment of the Indian favages. 
It had no lefs difparaged the character of the na- 
tion among foreigners, whofe furprize at our con- 
duct in this inftance, muft have been the greater, 
as it had kitherto been remarkable for its humanity. 
‘He concluded ky afferting, that it was incumbent 
on Parliament to make ftriét inquiry into this mat- 
ter, and folemnly to reprobate and difavow fo inhu- 
man a meafure, fo derogatory to the reputation of 
a civilized people, and at the fame time fo repug- 
nant to policy, tending in its nature to render en- 

“.mity perpetual, and to preclude all hopes of a re- 
conciliation. 

Such was the general intent of this celebrated 
fpeech. It made a very powerful impreffion, and 
it was received with greater applaufe than any he 
had ever fpoken. One member, in particular, 
withed it to be printed, and affixed to the doors of 
churches, together with the proclamation for a ge- 
neral faft. Another congratulated miniftry on the 
exclufion of ftrangers upon this day, as the‘indig- 

_ nation of the public might thereby have been rouf- 
ed to fuch a pitch, as ta menace theiré perfonal 
fafety. , 

The reply of miniftry to thefe heavy charges was, 
that fuch a neutrality as had been reprefented, was 
impracticable in fact. That from the temper and 
ynaxims of the Indians, nq alternative wag left be- 
tween theivalliance and their enmity. Ngawar ever 

: had 
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had been, or could be carried on in America, with- 
out the intervention of the Indians. Their difpofi- 
tions always led them to mix in the quarrels of the 
Europeans fettyed in their country. Had they been 
employed beheither party, they would have atted 
an hottile paft to both, whenever opportunities were 
afforded. It was therefore wifer to fecure their — 
friendfhip, than to remain expofed to the danger 
that mitt have arifen from neglecting them. 

It was aflerted, that the animadverfion concern- 
ing the encouragement of negroes to revolt tagainft 
their mafters, had no juft foundation: they had 
been promifed their liberty on repairing to the royal, 
ftandard, but had by no means been irfited to act 
any otherwife than as foldierg in the field : maffa- 
‘eres and affaffinations were the bafe and groundiefs 
fuggeftions of thofe who laboured to defcribe every 
act of the miniftry, and their adhcrents, in the moft 
odious colours. ' 

After a moft violent debate, Mr. Burke’s motion 
was rejected, by a majority of two hundred and 
twenty-three, to one hundred and thirty-feven. 

Notwithftanding the rejection of thefe, and other 
motions, the oppofition continued the inquiry with 
‘great perfeverance and affiduity. On the eleventh 
of February, Mr. Fox refumed the bufinefs in the, 
Houfe of Commons; and from different calculations, 
ftated the number of men loft to the army, in killed, 
difabled, deferted, and from various other caufes, 
fince the commencement of hoftilities, at about 
‘twenty thoufand; and the expences incurred, at 
twenty-five millions. . . 

On this ground he appealed to the fenfe of: the 
nation, whether it was prudent, after fuch a fruit- 
“iefs profufion of blood anck treafure, to continue a 
war pregnant with loffes and difappointinents of 

every denomination. alf we had-not fucceeded 
again@ the enemy while undifciplineds and new to 
my + military 
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military bufinefs, how could we promife ourfelves 
better futcefs, now that he had profited by the ex- 
perience of three campaigns. i 

Miniftry condemned with great-warmth, the at- 
tempt to lay before the public in fo Soplicit a mane 
ner, the circumftances of the American‘war. The 
eritical firuation of this country, rendered any dif- 
clofure of our affairs highly impolitic, efpecially as 
it was fo flrongly infinuated that we were at the eve’ 
of fill greater dangers. 

This was anfwered by obferving, that the very 
intent of the inquiry upon which the houfe was fit. 
ting, demanded an clucidation of thefe circumftan- 
ces. Thecapprehenfions expreffed by miniftry of 
the detriment that might refult from expofing the 
fituation of this country in point of ftrength, were 
no valid argument againft a proper exaniination :— 
Precedent was againitthem. In the midft of war 
it had been ufual to inquire into the actual flate of 
thé national forces, by land or fea; into the con- 
duét. of Admirals and Generals: into the caufes of 
defeats and loffes. 

Among other points of difcuffion it was noticed, . 
that miniftry intended to make a change of Generals 
in America, and that great hopes were formed. from 
this: projected alteration. But it was afferted, that 
whoever was entruited with the conduct of the war, 
would not prove more fuccefsful than the prefent 
commanders. The fame difficulties would produce 
the fame vexations and difappointments. If they 
acted with refolution and {pirit, they would be taxed 
with temerity and precipitation; if circumftances 
compelled them to ufe care and circumfpection, they 
would then be charged with timidity,—with tardi- 
nefs,——-with a.defign to protract the war for the fake 
of emolument. The obftinacy of minifters, would 
never afcribe mifcarriages te their true caufe, which 
was the impoflibility of fucceeding, from the many 

. . infupers 
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snfuperable obftactes that ftood in the way of all the 
fkiltuincfs and bravery that could be exerted. .Nei- 
ther courage nor abilities had been wanting; alk 
had been done tyxe expert commanders could have. 
planned, andsWaliant foldiers executed; but victo- 
ries and advantages were neceflarily purchafed at fo 
dear a price in that country; that no enterprize,. 
however judicioutly conduéted, was free from un-. 
comm n and peculiar dangers and obftructions.— 
The miicarriages of the war were owing to the na- 
ture of it, and were abfolutely unavoidable: diffi- 
culties were connected with each other by an indif- 
foluble chain, and the furmounting of one imme- 
diately produced another. The war had now lafted- 
fufficiently to convince -us, that the conqueft of 
America wag ap attempt which the power of Britain, 
great as it was, would not be able ta compafs. Pru- 
dence, therefore, di€tated as fpeedy a retreat. from. 
this deftructive field as was confiitent with honour. 
This, happily for the nation, had not been loft;: 
but its wifdom would be juftly controverted, were 
it, after fuch reiterated experience of their inutility,, 
to perfift in thofe ruinous efforts that had coft it fuch’ 
numbers of brave men, and fuch immente fums of: 
money. ; 

The iffuc of this long and animated debate was, 
that the various refolutions moved. by Mi. Fox were 
negatived ; and that notwithitanding the increafe of 
the minority, it became evident that minifiry was 
yet poffeffed of an afcendancy in the Houfe which. 
oppofition would not be able to encounter. It re- 
mained, however, immoveably determined to pro- 

_ceed, and to difpute every inch of ground on which 
aconteft could be fupported. a 
In the Houfesof Lords, the debates were. not lefs 
affiduous on this important fubject. The Duke of 
Richmond diftinguithed himfelf particularly on the 
fide of oppofition, and conducted it wieh.a mixture. 
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of coolnefs and ‘animation, that commanded much 
‘notice and applaufe. : 

After a laborious difquifition on the ‘moft inte- 
refting: circumftances relating tothe prefent ftate 
Feb. 2, of the kingdom, he jumme ‘ap his argu- 

3778. ments, by laying before the Houfe the vat 
armaments that were carrying on with fuch unufual 
earnefinefs and diligence in all the ports of France 
and Spain; the abfence of a confiderable Part of our 
land and fea-forces on the other fide of the ocean ; 
the inadequatenefs of the number of troops remain- 
ing in the kingdom, and its dependencies, for their 
neceffary defence; andthe probability of their being 
thortly art&cked. 

This reprefentation was in confequence followed 
by a motion fimilar to that of Mr. Fox in the other 
Houfe :—That a large part of the military eftablith- 
ment for the guard of the realm, having already 
been drafted for foreign fervice, what now remain- 
ed, fhould be left entire for home defence ; as fend- 
ing more abroad, would reduce the realm to foweak 
a condition, as to expofe it to infult and invafion. 

Adminiftration oppofed this motion for the fame 
reafon that had been brought againft it in the Houfe 
of Commons,—the impolicy of laying our circum. 
flances open to foreign powers. It was alfo cen- 
fured as interfering with the Royal prerogative of 
direCting the employment of the military force of 
the realm. Nor was the army to be confidered as 
the principal ftrength of- this nation; it _confifted 
much more in its navy: while that was ina flou- 
rifhing condition, no danger need be apprehended 
from abroad ; and happily for this country, never 
had its fleets been abler to command refpect and ter-- 
ror than: at prefent. Were the motion to pafs, it 
would be an abfolute relinquifhment of our claims 
in America, as it would be a confeffion of our 
incapacity tenforce them, af, 
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The reply of oppofition was, that the fituation 
of this country with refpect to its internal defence, 
- was perfeétly known abroad : matters of this -kind 
could be made acret of in no country.” It was 
abfurd thereSste in adminiftration to eppofe. any 
motion on that ground. The Houfe of Bourbon was 
well acquainted with the weaknefs of our prefent 
circumftances, in every point, notwithftanding the 
futile endeavours of miniftry to conceal them. Ic 
was in confequence of that knowledge, the itile of 
the French Court was now become fo lofty. What- 
ever minifters might pretend to the contrary, they: 
knew what was preparing for them on the neigh- 
bouring fhore, and that France was that inftant medi- 
tating in what manner to begin ghe rppture with Bri- 
tain. The fhadow of peace Mill fubfifting between 
them, would vanith inja few weeks, and leave them 
deftitute of that fecble, as well as. falfe pretences 
that we had nothing to apprehend from abroad, 
which they had long continued to urge with fo 
{candalous an obftinacy. ‘ 
Great diffatisfa€tion was expreffed on this occafion 
at the behaviour of miniftry, It was reprefent- 
ed as aiming to deceive the public, and to conceal 
from it what it had the cleareft right to _know,— 
its real circum{tances, and how far its fecurity had 
been provided for, in a crifis that might, without - 
exaggeration, be faid to teem with dangers of greater 
magnjtude than had ever menaced this country. © 
Tr was an infult to the nation, to expect that an 
adminiftration which had brought it to the very,- 
brink of perdition, fhould meet with the fame con- 
fidence as if their meafures had been crowned with 
fuccefs. The misfortunes and difappointments 
which had befallen this natien of late, were notori- 
oufly the refult of their imprudence. It was. natural, 
therefoer, that minifterssfhould be called to.accouat 
_for every ftep they had taken, and ftilA more,,-for- 
thofe 
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thofe they intended to take in the prefént alarming 
‘pofture of public affairs, ; 

On purting the queflion, the Duke of Richmond’s ° 
motion was rejected, upon a divitien, by a majority 
of ninety-three, to thirty-one. ars 

This rejection did not, however, abate his ac- 
tivity. Ina fubtequent Committee of the Houfe 
upon this fubjeét, he fiated the following faéts :— 
That fince the commencement of hottilities, five 
hundred and fifty-nine merchant fhips had fallen 
into the hands of the Americans, the value ef which 
had becn proved to amount to no Jefs:than two mil- 
lions fix, hundred thoufand powids: that of two 
hundred fhips employed every year in the trade to 
“Africa, befurd the prefent troubles, the average 
worth of each being about nine thoufand pounds, 
only forty remained in that branch, which was 
‘therefore diminifhed one million four hundred and 
forty thoufand pounds annually... The price of in+ 
furance to the Weft Indies, andto North America, 
was increafed from two to five per cent. with con- 
voy, but without it, to fifteen. Seamen’s wages 
were raifed from thirty fhillings, to three pounds 
a month; the price of pot-afh was advanced from 
eight fhillings, to three pounds ten fhillings the 
hundred weight; that of fpermaceti oil, from thirty. 
five pounds.the ton, to feventy; tar, from eight 
fhillings the barrel, to thirty: the price of fugars, 
and other Weft India commodities, and of naval 
ftores from North Amcrica, was greatly augment- 
ed—-Thefe toffes and ‘diftrefles were occafioned 

‘through the captures made by the American thips 
of war and privateers. From authentic accounts, 
the number of thefe amounted to one hundred and 
feventy-three, carryifig two thoafand five hundred 
and fifty-fix guns, and about fourteen thoufand 
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In anfwer to thefe pofitions, it was alledged on 
the minifterial fide, that if the commerce of Great 
Britain had fuffered by the war, that of the Cola- 
nies had fuffcted ftill more. This country had, 
upon the Whole, the advantage in this refpeét.— 
The number of American prizes amounted at this, 
day to upwards of nine hundred; worth, upon & 
medium, two thoufand pounds each, and making 
altogether, eighteen hundred thoufand pounds ; 
adding to thefe the value of the fitheries, from which 
the Americans were now precluded, the damage 
done to the Colonies was not lefs than two millions 
two hundred houfand pounds. 

The ftatement of their loffes made by the-mer- 
chants, as adduced by the Duke of Richmond, was, 
seprefented as-much beyond reality. It was cen- 
fared as erroneous ii the lift, of fhips taken ‘by the 
enemy, and no lefs in the cftimate of thely galue. 
Tf fome branches of trade were diminifhed, the def- 
ciency had been replaced by the increafe of others. It 
was undeniableand well afcertained, that a variety of” 
mew channels of trade had been lately opened, high- 
ly to the benefit of this country. That great. detri- 
ment was occafioned to the Americans by the nu- 
merous captures of their veffels, was a fact uncon- o 
troverted, and proved by the diftrefles to which the - 
whole Continent was reduced, and complaiiing of, - 
from one extremity to the other. ; 

_ After a well fvipported conteft, feverat refo- . 
Jutions moved by the Duke of Richmond, in confe- 
quence of the ffatements and repreféntations he had 
Jaid before the Houfe, were negatived, by putting. 
the previous queftion upon them. ; 

During thefe Parliamentary debates; great heats 
and difcontents were created throughout. the nation 
by the fubfcriptions and levies of troops without 
confalting Parliameht. Nov part of Englind fig- 
mazlied its warmth againft this meafare with “more 
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freedom and explicitnels thaw the county of Nor- 
folk. It. prefented a petition, or rather a remon- 
france g-Parliament, fublcribed. by five thoufand 
four hupdred individuals : the com’ nts of it were 
Peculiarty pointed and ftriking, and Rowell a peo- 
ple that-were determined to fpeak their minds with- 
out refpect of perfons. , 

empire, they faid; was loft; a great conti- 
nent in arms, was either to be conquered or aban- 
doned. The nation had been deceived and deluded 
with regard to the Mature, the caufe, and‘ the im- 
portance of the American troubles, as well as con- 
cerning the means of quieting them. Aéts of Par- 
liament had*been made only to be repealed; armies 
fent out to enforce: thea, only to be returned to this 
country under capitulations. The glory of the na- 
tion ought no longer to be expofed to difgrace, nor 
Englithmen to hardthips and perils abroad, without 
better hopes that they fhould not, by the fame er- 
rors, he liable to the fame calamities and difgraces, 
that had befallen. fo many of thofe who had already 
been fent forth. Without wife councils at home, 
neither empire’ nor reputation could be preferved 
abroad, 

Such was the general {cope of this celebrated pe- 
tition. It was prefentcd to the Houfe on the feven- 
teenth of February, the day fixed upon by miniftry 
for opening a conciliatory plan with America. 

After eae Preparatory obfervations. the plan 
ptopofed by the minifter, was to enable the Crowh 
to-appoint Commiffioners to treat with the Colonies 
concerning the means of putting an end to the pre- 
fent conteft between them and Great Britain. The 
intention was to name five perfons to this commif- 
fion, and to inveft them-with very ample powers. 
They were to be authorifed to treat with Congrefs 
48 a lawful affembly, teprefeating and ating for 
America; with any of the Provincial Affembiies, 
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{ipon the conftitutions they had affumed; and with | 
any individuals, in their prefent civil or military 
capaciti¢s:.they were empowered to order a fuf- 
penfion of arms; <o fufpend the operation of all 
laws; to grast pardons, immunities, and rewards ; 
to reftore all, or any of the Colonies, to the forms 
of their conftitutions previous to the prefent trou~- 
bles, and to nominate the governors, and all other 
officers, in thofe where the Crown had exercifed 
that nomination. 

Should the Americans claim the title of Indepen- 
dent States, in treating with the Commiffioners, it 
was to be allowed them until the treaty had been 
ratified by the King and Parliament. The Com- 
miffioners were to negociate, upon a re-union of the 
empire, for a reafonable contribution to its common 
exigencies, dn the part of the Colonics; but this 
demand was not to be infifted on, and to be given 
up, rather than not terminate the quarrel. 

The minifter accompanied this propofal with a 
long and accurate difcourfe upon the fubje&t. He 
concluded by afferting, that his conceffions did not 
proceed from neceffity, but were dictated by reafon 
and propriety. Great Britain was by no means dif- 
abled from continuing the.war; there was no defi- 
ciency of troops; many more mightftill be raifs 
ed; and the navy was in full force: the revenue 
to fupport all thefe was very little impaired, and 
the funds for the fervice of the year would fhortly 
be provided, at a modcrate intereft: 

The Houfe was ftruck with aftonifhment at the 
contents of this fpecch.—As the ftile and fubftance 
were fo different from thofe that had fo. frequently 
been made upon this fubject, it was conjectured that - 
fome powerful motive had indyced miniftry to adopt. - 
fuch an alteration Of meafures. i 

This idea. was confirmed by the pofitive affertion 
of Mr. Kox, that a treaty had been figned at Paris, 
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_ tween the Colonies and the French miniftry, by 
which it recognifed their independence. 

The,propolais of the minifter met with no oppo- 
fition: but it was obferved, at She fame time, that 
they came too late to produce any reafonable hope 
of their anfwering the end propofed. The Ameri- 
cans had now fettled their independency upon fo 
ftrong and folid a foundation; that it could not be 
expected they would be prevailed upon to part with 
it for any offers that Britain could make. Its nego- 
ciations would not prove more effectual than its 
arms, and nothing would now fhake the refolution 
of a people who had fuffered fo much, and made 
fuch exe?tions to accomplifh that object. Their 
fituation was no. longer uncertain and precarious ; 
they ftood upon firm ground; they were fupported 
not only by their own ftrength, but alfo by that of 
the powerfullc&t allies they could poffibly have 
found. They knew thcir advantages too well to re- 
linquith them. If they had obftinately perfifted in 
oppofing the whole might of Britain, while unafift- 
ed, and while it was imagined by many that they 
would not be able to make good their refiftance, 
they certainly would not give up the fruits of their 
perfeverance, now that they could enjoy them with 
fecurity. 

The Americans were too full of refentment for’ 
the treatment they had met, to harbour thofe fen- 
timents of cordiality that were neceflary to incline 
them to fuch a reconciliation as was propofed.—— 
They would undoubtedly accept of peace upon 
terms of equality and independence; and might, 
perhaps, when the remembrance of the injuries 
they had reccived was fubfided, form amicable en- 
gagements with this country ; but no more could, 
be looked for at prefent, than a fimple pacification. 
A return to obedience ought not to enter into eur 
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adeas, if we ferioufly meant to put an end to hof. 
tilities, - : 

Many fevere things were faid upon this occafion 
againft theMfiniftry ; -but. the gencral opinion was, 
that having given u p the article of taxation, which 
was in truth the only point deferying of contention, 
a peace ought {peedily to be concluded at any rate, 
and without infifting on fuch terms as would uns 


queftionably be refuted, and only occafion a prd- 


ongation of the war, : 

Great offence was taken at the miniftry’s real og 
Pretended ignorance, whether a treaty wa in agis 
tation or exiftence between France and the Colonies: 


which the Court of France had fo long in con= 
templation, America had now obtained a degree 
of weight by her fucceffes in the late campaign, 


which would enable the Houfe of Bourbon to turn 


the feale with facility againft Great Britain. Until 
thefe had taken lace, and their Preparations werd 
tompleated, the Rrcach had. delayed their open in- 
terference; but both thefe views being fulfilled, 
they were now ready to enter upon the fcene of ac. 
tion avowedly, and without any further diffimulation, 
Much indignation was exprefled upon this occa- 
fion, by a great number of members, at the infal- 
lible difgrace which a conciliatory Propofition of 
fuch a nature as the prefent, would bring on the 
councils and character of this Nation. Sooner than 
fubmit to fugh an indignity, the refources of this 
country ought, they faid, to be tried to their ute 
moft bearing : with Prudence and management they 
would be foot fufficient to reduce America to 
the duty it owed to Great titain. Nothing would 
‘degrade us*more, than after lavithing fo much trea- 
dire, and factificing fo many thoulands o} our 
Da bravett 
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braveft men, to acknowledge the independence of 
fubjeéts who had fo infultingly Wid us defiance, and 
refuted all terms but thofe of their own prefcribing. 
Such a propofal would only ferve to ‘render the 
‘Americans totally untractable, It would add fréfh 
fpirit to their councils, and courage to their peoples 
while it would, on the other hand, deprefs the re- 
_refolution of our armics, and relax the vigour with 
which they had hitherto exerted themfelves for the 
caufe and the honour of their country- It would 
no lefs abate the reliance upon us, of the well-af- 
* feéted afnong the Antericans, and flacken their zeal 
in our fervice, But what was of ftill worfe confe- 
quence, this propofal would make no impreffion on 
the Americans; they would reject it, and thereby 
expofe us tothe derifion of all Europe. . 
‘After undergoing various alterations, the Conci- 
" fiatory Bill was paffed with the unanimous confent 
of all patties, on the fecond of March. Some of thefe 
: alterations, however, were much difapproved of by 
the oppofition, as bringing the powers vefted in the 
commiffioners within too narrow a compafs.” Per- 
fons entrufted with a negociation, upon which fo 
much depended, and which was carried on at fuch 
a diftance, ought, faid they, to have been fully 
‘authorifed, not only to treat, but to conclude finally 
upon all matters. Many would arife which would 
require an immediate decifion. Areference'to fu- 
perior authority at home, would neceflarily leave 
many things unfettled. This would be tying up the 
hands of the commiffioners, and giving difguft to 
the Americans. Whoever were employed to nego- 
tiate with them, muft, from their being on the fpat, 
be better able to act from thelr own judgment and 
determination. of what ,was advifable, than by the 
direétion of individuals in Europe. 
On the eleventh of March; in a refumption of 
the Committee of Inquiry inte the ftate ofsthe na- 
tion, 
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tion, ‘a refelution was moved by Mr. Fox, that the 
avy, in its ‘actual condition, was not equal to the 
defence of thefe kingdoms in the prefent critical 
pofture of affairs. 

It was afferted upon this occafion, that the fums 
expended upon the navy during the laft eight years, 
exceeded in a double proportion, thofe~that had 
been expended on it during the whole eight years 
of the laft war. on 

The debates on the refolution were exceedingly 
earneft and animated. Much affertion and contra- 
diction was ufed by both parties. As it was a fub- 
jet wherein the nation was deeply interefted, thofe 
who fpoke on either fide of the queftion,eneglected, 
nothing to fupport their different opinions ; but, as 
ufual, in cafes of an intricate’nature, where truth 
lies invoived ina mift of inveftigation and perplex- 
ity, though much eloquence and knowledge were 
difplayed, yet a complete clucidation of the fubject 
was not attained, As the bufinefs was difagreeable 
to miniftry, it was defeated by putting the previous. 
queftion. 

The fame warmth accompanied, in the Houfe of 
Lords, the debates upon this, and the various other 
fubjects that had been fo animatedly difcuffed in the 
Houfeof Commons. The criticalnets of the times 
feemed to infule additional fpirit into all parties, and 
to have fummoned them to the utmoft exertion of 
their abilities. 

‘An incident of a particular kind happened about 
this time in the Houfe of Lords. Some time after 
the convention at Saratoga, General Gates wrote a 
letter in a very pathetic ftile, and of a very inter-. ~ 
efting nature, to the Earl of Thanet, a nobleman 
with whom he had formerly lived upon a footing of 

eat intimacy, ‘The letter related chiefly to the un- 

appy fituation of affairs between Great Gritaja and 
Ameriga, 5, ethene 
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After lamenting the misfortunes that rad befallen 
his native country, and the danger to which it was 
expofed, he ftated the neceflity of fpeedily apply- 
ing the only remedy remaining, for the cure of the 
many evils that afflicted or threatened Graat Britain, 
This remedy was an acknowledgment of Armerican 
¥ndependence. This, he infitted, the Colonies 
would never part with, “ A wife minifter,” she 
faid, “ by refcinding the refolutions paffed to fups 
port that fyftem which no power on earth can effa- 
blith, will endeavour to preferve fo much of the 
empire in profperity and honour, as the circum- 
ftances of the times, and the mal-admuniftration of 
thofe who” ruled before him, have left to his gos 
vernment.” ; 

*© The United States of America,” he continued, 
* are willing tabe the friends, but never will ub. 
mit to be the flaves of the parent country. They 
are by confanguinity, by language, and by the af- 
¥eétion.which naturally prings from thefe, more ats 
tached to England than to any other country under 
the fun. Therefore fpurn not the bleffing which 
which yet remains ; inftantly withdraw your fleets 
and armies; cultivate. the commerce and friend- 
thip.of America. Thus, and thus only, can Eng- 
land hope to be great and happy, Seek that ina 
cominercial alliance ; feek it ere it be too late ; for 
there only you mutt expect to find it.” 

The Earl of Thanet produced this letter in the 
Hoiife of Lords, on the fixteenth of February, and 
requefted permiffion that it might be read. But 
this was ftrongly oppofed by adminiftration. They 
alledged it would be highly improper, and beneath 
the dignity of the Houfe, to admit of any corref- 
pondence with any general or officer acting for the 
rebellious Colonies, and that the letter might be of 
fuch a tenour, as would render the reading of it 
exceedinglycoffenfive, sf ; 
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It was, hoWever, iter fome controverfy, read to 
the Houfe; and the Duke of Richmond moved ° 
that it fhould lie on the table. This motion excited 
awarm dghate. It was argued by miniftry, that 
coming from a rebel general, actually in arm¢ 
againft the ftate, it-deferved no admiffion. It was, 
befides, a private letter, containing only the opj-+ 
nions of an individual. It had not the.public fane< 
tion of Congrefs, and could not therefore, in any 
refpect, become a ground for deliberation. Nor 
were its contents of a nature to merit attention = 
they were fuch as had been reiteratedly condemned 
by the Houfe, as inimical to the honour ard intereft 
of the nation. The letter afferted that the Ameri- 
cans would never recede from“their -declaration of 
Independenty, and advifed a withdrawing of the Bri- 
tith fleets and armies: thefe were fubjects on which 
that Houfe, and the nation had already decided, and: 
fhould not depart from, in compliance with the ad- 
monition of an enemy. 

It was alledged, on the other hand, that the cha- 
raéter of General Gates was above any flight or dif- 
refpect that might be thrown upon it on account of 
his ating in the fervice of the Colonies. He was' 
greatly efteemed in America; and the fignal advan~ 
tages he had lately obtained, had acquired him 
great importance and weight with Congrefs. Such 
a man’s opinions and counjfel were not to be under- 
valued. He was an Englifhman, and fclt for his’ 
country, though in arms againft it fora people: who 
trad adopted him, and honoured him with their con- 
fidence. The correfpondence of fuch perfons, and 
the information refulting from it, conveyed with 
miuch more certainty the fentjments and difpofitions 
of the people on the American continent, than the 
partial and interefted intelligence arifing from thofe 
who haf, unfortunately for this county, been fo 
much confulted and relied upon by miniftry, Asit 
; D4 \ was 
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ie ° . 
was now the declared intentign of gcvernment: ta 


open a treaty with America, evtyy kind of informa- 
tion relating to it ought to be received, efpecially 
when it came through fo refpetable and authentic a 
channel. To reject it, would be equally imprudent 
tnd infulting ; they ought to be fully acquainted 
with the minds of the people, with whom they were 
about to negociate on fuch weighty matters ; and it 
ill became them to affect fcorn and difdain towards 
snc who expreffed concern and affection for Britain, 
und who, in the midft of viétory and triumph over 
its armics, {till remembered with gratitude and 
compunction the country to which he owed his 
birth. ; . 

- Notwithftanding the many reafons that were of- 
fered in fupport of this motion, it was rejeéted, to 
the great concern of feveral, who flattered them- 
felves that this letter might have afforded an open- 
ing to a favourable accommodation. 

This reje&tion was followed by a refumption of 
the Committee of Inquiry into the ftate of the na- 
tion. Several motions were propofed by the Duke 
of Richmond, tending to ftate the number of troops, 
together with their operations during the feveral 
campaigns in America. 

But he was again oppofed by adminiftration, upon 
the ground of the injudicioufnefs and indifcretion 
we thould be guilty of in expofing our national defi- 
ciency and weaknefs to the infpection of the enemy. 

This reply greatly exa{perated the Lords. in op- 
pofition. Thcy complained of the perpetual repe- 
tition of this argument againft all the motions made 
on their part, as if it carried any validity ; whereas 
miniftry muft be confcious it had none. The enemy 
knew the embarraffed ftate of our’circumftances as 
well as ourfelves ; and the mere refufal of minifters to 
authenticate tranfactions that were undeniable, only 
fhewed a backwardnefs to acknowledge truths that 
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were not fawourable/ toNthem, Such behaviour 
amounted to a deglal to eftablifh thofe matters ‘of 
fatt, without which the Houfe cquid-form no-refalu- 
tions : this was defeating the very intent ofthe inqui 
ry they were now making into the circumftances of 
the public. If miniftry was refolved to proceed in 
this manner, it were better at once to diffolve the 
committee, and put an end to an inquiry, from 
which they feemed determined that no utility fhould 
arife. 

The anfwer to thefe complaints was, that it would 
be full time after the enquiry was completed, to 
form refolutions on the matter before ghem, It 
would then be entire and connected, and enable 
them to conclude with more knowledge of the fub- 
ject, and fafety in their judgment, than by decid- 
ing upon detached pieces of information. —__.- 

In confequence of this allegation, the Duke of 
Richmond’s motions, on the previous queftion being 
put, were negatived without a divifion, by the 
ufual majority, to the great indignation of the mi- 
norjty, and of their adherents, who reprefented this 
method of proceeding, as a plain indication, that 
miniftry was pre-determined to overturn all reafony 
ing by dint of numbers, : 

- On the nineteenth of February, the Committee 
of Inquiry being refumed in the Houfe of Peers, 
the Duke of Richmond ftated, ina very precife and 
correét manner, the expences incurred by the.war.; 
which now amounted to twenty-three millions, eight 
hundred and ninety-four thoufand pounds, and up- 
wards. He thewed, at the fame time, that were a 
pacification to take place, no lefs than nine millions 
more would be requifite to bring all matters relate 
ing to this war téa final fettement. Thus, exclue. 
five of the damages occafioned by hoftilities, and 
other confequences of the war, it would atall ss iat 

ave 
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Raye coft this nation, imefs than the fphce of four 
years, the enormous fum of thity-three millions. 

He followed this ftatement, as he had done thé 
others, with a chain of refolutions tefulting from 
it, and which were negatived in the fame manner 
‘as the former, and for the fame reafon. They ac- 
knowledged themfelves fo fully convinced of its pro- 
Ppricty, that had they conceived what the views of 
oppofition had been, in propofing an inquiry into 
the ftate of the nation, they would never have con- 
fented toi. 

‘On the twenty-fifth of February, an examination 
of the flare of the navy was propofed by the Duke 
of Bolton ; but.oppofed by adminiftration on the 
fame footing of ‘impropriety as the preceding mo- 
tions. : 

A violent and acrimonious altercation enfued u pon 
this refufal. Among other arguments employed by. 
oppofition, a precedent was quoted from the reign 
of Queen Anne. During the great and important 
war, in which the nation was engaged with the 
Houfe of Bourbon, an account of the fucceffion to 
the Crown of Spain, a very circumftantial and pub- 
Ne inquiry was made by Parliament into the con- 
dition of the navy. It was condutted with the 
utmoft regularity and ftrictnefs, notwithftanding 
Prince George of Denmark, hufband to the Queen, 
wag at the head of the Admiralty. But the quota- 
tion of this precedent was of no effect, and after a 
long debate, the motion was rejected. 

_ The times, it was faid, were very different.— 
Great Britain was then in the plenitude of triumph ; 
the Duke of Marlborough had, by a continual feries 
of victories and conquetts, entirely broken the power 
of France. Lewis the Fourteenth was fueing for 
peace ; and this country was the umpire of Europe. 
But our fituation at prefent was the very reverfe, 
We had been unfuccefsful in a war abroad, that was 

: now 
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now drawing, nearer honts and threatened to ine 
volve us in ‘he moff ferious'danger.. Was this'a 
feafon to difclofe either our military, or naval af- 
-fairs to the enemy ? Whatever they might be, the - 
commonefe maxims -of policy would teach us to 
conceal them, However they were profperous, the 
enemy fhould, if poffible, be taught to look upon 
them as above their reality : if they were unfavour-_, 
able, the motive was ftill ftronger to conceal them,.. 
The Conciliatory Bill was now brought up to the 
Houfe of Lords, where it paffed without any oppo». 
fition ; but not without fome fevere remarks on the 
humiliation the kingdom fubmitted to, in groeding : 
to fuch propofals, “A nation lately triumphant an 
formidable to all Europe, was now‘reduced to the . 
neceffity of tubfcribing to the demands of its res: 
volted fubjects, and of making conceffions that too. 
notorioufly manifefted how low it was fallen from: 
that ftate of greatnefs and glory, which had fo long 
rendered it the terror of the greateft powers in the 
world. Such were the animadverfions with which 
this meafure was received, not only in Parliament. 
but throughout the nation. 
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HILE thefe difputes and fermentations were 
taking place in England, France was pre- 
paring to throw off that appearance of peacé, which 
ftill remained between the two countries. It was 
ow determined in her councils, that an open de- 
€laration’of her intentions relating to America, was 
indifpenfible ; as it,could -not be doubted, that after 
the connections which had been formed, between the 
rench miniftry and the Congrefs, the miniftry of 
Britain would immediately proceed to hoftilities. 
_ Notwithftanding the Americans maintained their 
Frond with great courage and vigour, the Court of 
tance was not wholly unapprehenfive, that if left 
much longer to themfelves, the difficulties that 
were accumulating upon them, might he produttive 
of impatience, and incline them to fuch a reconci- 
Yiation with the parent ftate, as might fruftrate thofe 
- expectations of a total difmemberment of the Bri- 
‘tihh empire, which were the fanguine and ultimate 
views which it had propofed by efpoufing the caufe 
of the Colonies. ; 
They had now experienced three years of fuch 
calamities, as they had never known fince their firft 
foundation. From a life of tranquility and eafe, 
they had been fuddenly launched into the midft of 
perplexities of every denomination, Though num- 
bers of them encountered the hardfhips and dangers 
of this direful quarrel, with unfhaken patience and 
‘ refolution, a ftill greater number began to grow 
uneafy at fs duration, and earneftly to wifkfor an 
; accom~ 
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gecommod}tjon: upor. any\terms that might fecure 
qheir indepgadencee’ This was an objet which they 
were, univerfally: refolved to maintain at all périls 5 
—~ Pu they were no lefs difpofed. to recanciliation, 
upon conditions in any other refpect advantageous 

to Great Britaite. 2, : ; ‘ 
A reconciliation of this nature was greatly dread- 
ed by* the Court of France at the prefent juncture. 
The failure of the expedition againft the norshera 


Colonies, had awakened her fears upon this-fubject.” 


She apprehended that a conviGtion of the imptacti- 
cability of fuch an attempt as the conquett of Ameé- 
qica, would at laft induce the Britith miniftry to: en- 
ter into.a negociation with the Congrefs, “and termil- 
hate the conteft by an amicable traaty- : 
Nor did*the determination of that miniftry to-pet~ 

fift in coercive meafures, alter the ideas of the Fretth 
politicians. The repeated experience of the ineffi- 
cacy of thefe meafures, had made fuch an jniprel- 
fion on the Britifh Parliament, that notwithttanding 
the vatt influence of government, it began to relax 
of the firmnefs with which it had fo long adhered to 
direétions, and to exhibit a {trong difpofition to-put 
an end to a quarrel, which, it was clear, would 
fhortly be attended with dangers of the moft ferious 
magnitude. ¢ Sie a 

» Impelled by thefe confiderations, the Court: of 
France had immediately, on receiving intelligence 
of the convention of Saratoga, taken the ‘tefolation 

> toaétan open and decifive part in this quarrel. Ie 
was the univerfal defire of the whole French tiation. 
The commercial intercourfe now fubfifting between 
them and the Americans, had opened fuch flattering 
-profpects to the mnercantile claffes in France, that 
they unanimoufly concurred itt feconding the views 

- of the Court, and in expteffing the moft fervent 
wifnes, that the fri&teft union fhould-be formed-with 
th Colonics.» iS 
. . This 
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This intercourfe had 73%; however, proved his 
therto fo fuccctsful as *X had een at £2 dexpedteds 
Hlurried by an imprudent avidity of gain, numberg 
of the principal merchants in the fea ports of France, - 
had ventured to load their veffels with valuable 
carpoes for America; but far the Greater part 
of them were takes by the Britith cruizers, 

Thefe difappointments, though they fell heavy 
upon individuals, did not difcourage the generality 
of people in bufincts. . They doubted not, by 
Means of the triple alliance that was to be formed 
between America, France, and Spain, thortly to 
become matters at fea, and carry their commerce tg 
fuch an extent, as would amply. compenfate for 
thefe temporary loffes. In this expectation, they 
waited with impatience for the pertod,- when the 
Houfe of Bourbon would openly join the United 
States of America, and fapport them in a refolute 
and decifive manner, by attacking Great Britain at 
home, and employing that immenfe naval flrength 
againft her, which had been fo long preparing. 

The American Commiffioners at Paris, had, by 
this time, fucceeded {o well in the objeéts of their 
miffion, that nothing now remained on the part of 
France and America, but to give a formal notificae 
tion to the world, of the defigns they had long pres 
concerted, and had in a gteat meafure carried into 
execution. 

Towards the clofe of-the year feventy-feven, pres 
liminaries of a treaty of alliance between F; tance and 
America, were agreed upon, and a copy of them 
difpatched to Congrefs, with advice that the ara 
ticles were digefting, and would fpeedily be fettled, 
This was done to anticipate any overtures by the 
Britith miniftry, and to Prevent them, if made, from 
producing any effect, by Convincing the Congrefa 
that they might depend Upen the fulleft affiftance, 
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On the fixth of Febrviry, feventy-cight, the 
treaty was pally conclude, and figned by the con- 
tracting’ paypics, to the great fatisfaction of the whole 
French nation. -It now faw the completion of thofe 
~-—withes, it had fo long cherifhed,—a difmemberment 
of the Britith empire, and the commercial advan- 
tages arifing from the poffeffion of its Colonies, 
transferred to themfelves. : 

It was ftipulated by this celebrated treaty, that. 
fhould Great Brirain, in refentment of the connection: 
formed between the French and the Americans, 
proceed to hoftilities againft France, or intercept its 
navigation and commerce with America, they fhould 
make it a common caufe, and affift each other againt 
Great Britain to the utmoft of their refpective 
power, ¥ . : 

It was declared. that the direct and effential end 
of this treaty of alliance, was to maintain effectually 
the liberty, fovereignty, and independence. of -the 
United States of America... “in 

Were thefe States to reduce thofe parts of North 
America ftill pofteffed by Britain, they were to be 
confederated with, or dependant upon them. 

Should France take poffeffion of any of the iflands 
in the Weft Indies belonging to Great Britain, they. 
were to become her property. 

Neither France nor the United States, were ta 
conclude any peace of truce with Great Britain. 
without the formal confent of the other, and they 
mutually engaged not to lay down their arms until 
the Independence of thofe States fhould have been 
formally, or virtually fecured, by the treaty that 
terminated the war. 

The contra@ting parties agreed to invite and. ad- 
mit thofe powers that had received injuries from 
Great Britain, to make a common caufe with them, 
‘and to accede to the prefent alliance again it, : 

: e 
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The United States guagaateed to France all her 
prefent poffeffions in the Weft Indies, foyether with 
thofe the might acquire by treaty at-tit(“end-of the 
war; and France guaranteed to the United States, 
their independence and fovereignty, abfolute ami— ~ 
unlimited, the countrics and dominions they pof- 
fefled, and thofe they might acquire in America 
from Britain, during the pretent war. 
Such was the fubftance of a treaty that comple- 
ted one of the moft aftonifhing revolutions ever 
mentioned in hiftory,—the feparation of a people, 
who, though divided by the ocean, were defcend- 
ed from the fame original, retained the fame lan- 
Quage, laws, government, politics, religion, cuf- 
toms, habits, manners, inclination, and character. 
United by thefe’marly powerful ties, they had con- 
tinued during a {pace verging towards two centu- 
ries, on a footing of fuch clote friendfhip and union 
-of intereft, as raifed them to the higheft fummit of 
profperity. This public conneétion was ftill fur- 
ther cemented by the numerous benefits and endear- 
ments arifing from confanguinity, and the remark- 
able affection and intimacy that fubfifted between 
individuals. In whatever part of the world they 
met, they reciprocally confidered each other as 
‘Englifhmen, and behaved with a cordiality and 
warmth for their mutual welfare, that fhowed how 
truly they were united in fentiments, and how fin- 
cerely attached to each other. What was {till more 
furprifing, this feparation was fucceeded by the 
ftricteft alliance and adherence of one part of them,’ 
to the ancient and inveterate enemy of both, whom 
they had a few years before jointly contributed to 
humble, and who now was happy to find an occas 
fion of making himfelf amends for former loffes, by 
fowing the ferds of implacability between them, 
and by rendering the one an inftrument of his ven- 
geance upon the other. = 
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It was not dificult to’forefee that this treaty 
woul eres ml attempts to any accommodation 
betwgen Great Britain and the Americans, that did 

, -agpforrefpond with the utmoft of their demands ; 
they ‘would now confider all offers from hence as 
refulting from neceffity, and by no means from 
good-will, and a fincere deftre to be reconciled : 
the y would interpret them as the mere effeé of fear 
and weaknefs, and reject them with fcorn and haugh- 
tinefs. 

The firft ftep taken by the Court of France, im- 
mediately after the conclufion of this treaty, was to 
notify it in due form to the Court of Great Britain. 
The terms of the notification were highly mortify- 
ing, and gave great offence. It ftated the declara- 
tion of independency on the part of America, and 
their actual poffeffion of it, as a fufficient ground to 
recognife ir. It avowed the conaections that had - 
already taken place between France and America, 
and affigned them as a juft foundation for a treaty 

_ of friendthip and commerce. It particularly made 
a merit that no exclufive advantages had been fti- 
pulated in favour of the French nation. Notwith- 
ftanding the evident injury done to Great Britain by 

*this treaty, the notification expreffed a fincere de- 
fire in the Court of France to cultivate a good un- 
derftanding with it, and expreffed an expectation 
that the Britifh Court would take effectual meafures 
to prevent its interruption. ‘This notification con- 
cluded, however, with an infinuation, that the Court 
of France was determined to protect the commerce 
of its fubje€ts in America, and had, in confequence, 
concerted meafures for that purpofe with the United 
States of that continent. 7 

Such a notification was, in fact, a declaration of 
war. Jt could not be expected that Great Britain 
would gamely pur up with fuch an infylt, as de- 

w Claring/her revolted fubjeéts-a free and independent 
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nation, and acknowledging a determi gon to. fup« 
port them in their preténfions. pilge 

The reception of this paper was nctified by the mi- 
nifter to the Houfe of Commons on the fixteenGof- 
March.— This notice was accompanied by-a mefiage 
from the King, giving them to underftand that he. 
thould be under she neceffity of refenting fo unpro- 
yoked and unjuft an aggreffion on the honour of his 
Crown, and the intere tts of his kingdomis, contrary to 
folemn and rciterated affurances, fubverfive of the 
law of nations, and highly injurious to the tights 
of every fovercign power. Relying with proper 
confidence on the zeal and fupport of the nation, 
he-was refolved to exert all the force and refourtes 

* . . . 
of ‘this country; which, lie doubted not, its ene- 
mies would find fully fufficient to maintain its re- 
putation and power againft all their attacks. 

An addrefs was moved by the minifter, in anfwer 
to this meflage, to affure the King of the readinefs 
‘of his people to fland by him in afferting the dig- 
nity of his Crown, and the honour of the nation, 
and to fubmit with chearfulnefs and fpirit to the ex- 
pences that would be requifite for this neceffary 
purpofe, : 

The propriety of the fubftance and intent of the 
addrefs was not controverted; but it was warmly 
contended by oppofition that the prefent miniftry 
ought no longer to be entrufted with the conduét 
of public affairs. Their incapacity and imprudence 
chad involved the realm into fo many difficulties, 
that it would be the height of tamenefs and imbe- 
cility to acquicfce in the continuance of their power. 
If they had fhowed themfelves inadequate to the ma- 
nagement of the nation’s concerns, in the tranfactions 
that had preceded, was it reafonable to imagine that 
they would acquit themfelves with more ability and 
fuccefs in the much more arduous bufinefs that wauld 
now devolve u pon the hands of thofe who weregbe boi 
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athe tempeftuous fealon that was ap- 
eo, 






n immediate acknowledgment of the indepen- 
Ency of, America, was deemed by many the only — 
meafure eft to extricate this country out of its dif. 
ficulties. America had alone tefifted all its cfforts- 
to fubdue it; was it confiftent with reafon, to think’ 
that it would not refift them fll more effectually, 
when fupported by the whole power of the Houfe 
of Bourbon ? > 

By a timely acknowledgment of this indepen” 
dency, we might ftill do that with a ggod grace’ 
which we fhould be under the neceffity of doing at' 
laft through compultion. Many advantages would 
refult from inftantly adopting this meafure. A dan 
gerous, unequal war would be avoided, in which: 
the moft that could he hoped, was the prefervation 
of what we ftill pofieiled. But what wasf of in. 
comparably more importance, the clofé correfpon-' 
ence that muft enfue between the French and the 
Americans, in cafe of a war, would be obviated, 
This correfpondence would neceflarily produce a: 
variety of conneétions between individuals. The 
French, from their habitual dexterity in fuch mat- 
ters, would gradually infufe their fentiments, and’ 
diffufe their manners and language among the Co.’ - 
lonifts, toa degree that would, ina great meafure, | 
obliterate the remembrance of the country from 
which they originated, and transform them into a_ 
people as oppofite to us in character, as they were 
now become in interefts and politics. A Prolonga-_- 
tion of the war would manifeftly be attended with : 
thefe confequences’; and would, befides, lay them 
under fuch a load of debt andsobligation to France, * 
ag they, would not be able to thake off, and which 
muft rpceffarily fubjeé&t them to the heavieft and 
moft §avith inflyence of that kingdor® while ic 
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By acknowledging their independ 2, befara 
they had been compelled to enter Ante exchifiva 
agreements with. France, their tradé would. renin 
freeand open with all the world. This, of cou 
would leffen their correfpondence with Franhee, and 
leave them at liberty to form fuch connections.as. 
correfponded moft with their interefts. Long expe- 
rience had taught them that Britain was the coun- 
try where thefe would be beft confulted. By renews 
ing the communication upon bufinefs, other chan-. 
nels of intercourfe would be opened. A mutual 
exchange of benefits and good offices, would, by de-. 

rees, revive the memory of former friendfhip, 
The conviction that, Britain had given up all her 
pee of domination and fuperiority over the Co» 
jonies, would, by removing public miftruft, facilis 
tate the renovation of private mtimacy. Thus, in. 
no.confiderable lapfe of time, Britain and. America, 
would be thoroughly and fincerely reconciled ;. and. 
we fliould reap the fruits of this reconciliation by 
recovering the largeft fhare in their trade, and by 
fecuring their good will and_readinefs to unite with 
us as faithful and cordial allies. mj 

Such a fityation was certainly more worthy of.our 
option than that of fubjeétion founded upon. cen-- 
queft, on a fuppofition that fuch a fcheme were 
practicable, But we had been fully taught, by deag: 
bought experience, that it would.not fucceed.; the 
fooner, therefore, we relinquithed ir, the more wil- 
ting we fhould find the Americans to give-us credit, 
for leaving them in the peaceable unmolefted poffef- 
fion of what they demanded. 

Such were the allegations. and fentiments of the 
oppofition in Parliament, and of multitudes, per- 
haps the majority of the pation, at this:time. Bur 
the minifterial party. maintained a contrary opinion,. 
Nothing, fiid they, could be more {piritle's and: 
@ifgraceful than to bend in this abject and oe 
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tive manner, ‘beneath the authority of France, Te 
was incurnbent on Great Britain, at all events, to 
tefeft the‘arfagance and injuftice of that Court, Our 
refources, even in our prefent difficulties, were fu- 
¢xeior to thofe of that country 3 and the whole world 
was in expectation that we fhould not remain paf-_ 
five after fuch treatment. 

But were we dilpofed to grant, without further 
hefitation, all the requifitions of the Americans, 
how could we, in honour and equity, telinquifh 
the *protection of the well-affeéted to this country 
among them,-who were, by very intelligent people, 
affirmed to be the latger number ? Were it not more 
eligible, on the very ftrength of fuch an affirmation, 
to make trial of its veracity, andto put arms into 
the hands of al! thofe who profefled themfelves our 
friends ? Whatever might be the rifk, we could not 
abandon them, without expofing our reputation, 
and lofing that character of fidelity to our engage- 
ments, for which we had hitherto been fo eaaly 
refpected. 

After a debate that lafted till near three in the 
‘morning, the addrefs, without the claufe propofed 
for the removal of miniftry, was carried on a divi- 
fion, by a majority of two hundred and fixty-three, - 
toone hundred and thirteen. 

In the Houfe of Lords, the debates were ftill 
more violent, and accompanied with an acrimony 
of language, and a freedom of thought, that feem= 
ed to feorn all reftraint. . 

The Duke of Manchefter led the way, and @hfifted 
in the moft refolute-and decifive terms, on the dif- 
miffion of the prefent miniftry, as a condition of 
approving of any addrefsthat recommended 4 profe- 
ution of war. He recalledwpon this oceafion, all, 
the anpurnents fo often adduced in proof of their, 
ineapgcity, efpecially the continual warnings and 
predigtions of what would happen in Soeene 
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of their obftinacy,all which were at the prefent may 
tent liteFally verified. a ee 
\_ He was warmly feconded by the Letlectregpo- 
fition. They explicitly complainee“of an occylt, 
but irrefiftible influence, that governed unfega, 
and directed all thofe unhappy operations that had 
brought this country to the diftrefsful fituation it 
now experienced. To this hidden power, miniftry 
had for years fubmitted with an acquiefcence and 
fervility unknown to former days, and unworthy of 
the character of Englithmen. © This was the grjev- 
ance it behoved all parties to contribute in remov- 
ing. Oftenfible alterations of men had not effeéted 
a change gf meafures; thefe Sill continued under 
the fame concealed guidance ; and whoever had the 
courage to oppofe it,- was fiire of being difcarded.. 
Miniftry denied the charge of yielding to this fe- 
cret influence, with great animation and ftrength of 
expreffion, and difclaimed all impulfe in their con- 
duct, but that of their own perfuafion of its recti- 
tude: they were ready to meet any examination of 
their conduct : if they had erred, it was from miftake 
in their own judgment, but by no means through an, 
implicit, or venal acquiefcence, as it had been infi- 
auated, in the judgment and dictates of others. 
The prefent time required unanimity in the com- 
mon defence. The addrefs propofed to the Houfe, 
recommended, in fad, no more. It was utterly 
unfeafonable, at this critical hour, to make fuch an 
object a point of difcuffion. Without unanimity 
the affairs of the kingdomi, greatly as they were em- 
harrafféd, would.be thrown into fuch confufion,. as 
to endanger its very exiftence. It would be time 
enough, after providing for the general fafety, to 
inftitute an inquiry into the conduct of minifters : 
but it would betray mote perfonal pique than ‘pub- 
lic fpirit, to call them to an account at a time when. 
ald 
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‘tll thé abilities of men of all parties, would’ be 
wanted for the immediate fervice of the ftate. 

Méa whé pisfelfed impartiality ought to diftin« 
guifi between mifconduét and misfortune. True it 
wits their plans had mifcarried ; but that was nd 
proof they were imprudently framed. Many caufes 
Independent of minifterial vigilance and fagacity, 
might concur in defeating the beft conceived de+ 
figns. It was'rafh and inequitable in oppofition, to 
condemn the framers of public meafures, merely on 
account of their failure. The public was. well 
acquainted with the difficulty of the tafk ima 
pofed upon them; but the national honour was fo 
deeply concerned in it, that unbiafled people were 
equally convinced of the néceffity of not Shrinking: 
froin it ; and would readily forgive them, if, after 
having acted the part of men, they had not exes 
cuted what was found impraéticable. 

It was replied by oppofition, that it was, princi~ 
Pally at fuch critical times as the prefent, that it be~ 
came the duty of Parliament to infift upon the re- 
moval of obnoxious mirtifters. Facts were ftronger 
than all argumentation ; and they proved, beyond 
the power.of denial, that miniflers were unfortunate 
in all their enterprizes. This was a fufficient rea- 
fon for the public to withdraw its confidence from 
them. ‘The times were too preffing to enquire into 
the caufes of their mifcarriages ; thefe were fo per- 
petual and unvarying, that the patience of the na- 
tion was exhaufted. They, fhowed there njuft be a 
radical fource of impropriety at the bottom of all 
their projeéts, that rendered them impracticable. 
It was indifpenfible, therefore, to commit the ma- 
nagement of affairs into other hands. They could 
not be worfe adminiftered than at prefent: and a 
thangg of men was the only chance left to produce 
an altfration for the better. : ; 
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- It was obferved at the fame time, that notwith~ 
ftanding-the provocation given by France, by this. 
public declaration in favour of the $0 lonies, there 
was no apparent and immediate ne€effity for piing- 
ing into a war with fo formidable a power, inveke 
embarraffed ficuation of this kingdom. The treat- 
ment we had received from France was very motti« 
fying ; but if we were wile, we thould fupprefs our 
tefentment at the prefent hour, and referve it for a 
More convenient opportunity. In the continual vi- 
ciffitude of political events on the continent of Eu- 
rope, we need not wait long for a favourable occa- 
fion of returning the blow given us by France in the 
prefent infftance. 

Nor fhould we forget, that we had ourfelves, on 
former occafions, acted a part fimilar to that of 
which we now fo grievoufly complained: When the 
Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands threw 
off the yoke of Spain, England befriended them in 
the fame manner France did now the United States 
of Americas When France itfelf was torn by civil 
diffentions, we made it our bufinefs to interfere, 
and to cfpoufe the caufe of one of the parties. The 
frequency of the prattice had rendered it 2 com- 
mon rule of European politics. Every miniftry was 
watchful of what paffed among its neighbours, to the 
well known intent of profiting by their divifions. Ir 
was by a ftri¢t and conftant obfervance of this 
maxim, that fome of the greateft princes and minif- 
ters had made fo {plendid a figure. Queen Eliza- 
beth in England, and Cardinal Richelieu in France, 
had ruled with fo much profperity, and rifen to 
fuch fame, by never lofing fight of it. The fafeft 
way of revenging ourfelves, would be by followmg 
‘their example, : 

Inftead of a vain and fruitkefs reprobatiog lof the 
conduct of France, which it was highly. prvbable 
this countre’ would have adopted, had this aacient 
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rival afforded the like oppertuniry of domg her in+ 
jury, we ought rather to turn our indignation upon 

_ that miniftry, vhofe imbecility had brought fo many 
calanlities upon the nation; and to ufe, at the fanre 
tix: the fureft and moft obvious means of extri- 
cating outfelves. .Prudence pointed at a recogni- 
tion of American independency, as the moft effec- 
tual. Whatever fyftem we now propefed for our 
conduét abroad, unlefs we took this previous ftep, 
we fhould ftill continue in a track of error and dif- 
ficulty. ‘There was much more of danger in reject- 
ing, than of difhonour in adopting it: by the firft 
we laid ourfelves open to a combination of enemies, 
too powerful to encounter fuccefsfully in owr prefent 
fituation; by the fecond, we fhewed our difcretion 
in yielding to neceflity, which was a duty incum- 
bent on all found politicians, and which the wifeft 
and braveft of men had often times, by their practices 
clearly proved they accounted no difgrace. 

This was one of the fevereft altercations that 
ever fell out in the Houfe of Lords; it was 
attended with particular virulence and _perfona- 
lity. On putting the queftion, the addrefs was 
eatried, divefted of any cenfure on miniftry, by a 
majority, upon the divifion, of one hundred, 
againft thirty-fix. 

During thefe parliamentary debates, the fpecu- 
Aative part of fociety, both in England and foreign 

parts, was contemplating the progrefs of the wat, 
and employed in confiderations how Great Britain 
would extricate herfelf out of the many enibarraff- 
ments that were daily accumulating upon her from 

-ail quarters. 
-- It-feemed to be univerfally agreed, that the fai- 
fure of the expedition terminated by the conven 
tion off Saratoga, ‘would abfolutely prove decifive, 
and nénithe {cale of fortune in fuch a manner, as 
t putlam end to all attempts on that part ef the con- 
: tinent. 
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tinent. It had twite withftood the attacks of “Bri: 
tain; -firft at Bofton, and-now on its hack fettle< 
ments. In both attacks, commandgts and troops of 
‘great fkill and bravery had mifcatried, after every 
exertion of which expert officers and valiant foltiers 
were capable. They had yiclied to thé meer nee 
ceflity of abandoning enterprizes, which, from 
their very nature, were impracticable ; but were at 
the fame time of fuch a compleétion, that nothing 
but experience could have difcovered the difficul- 
ties with which they would be attended: Such was 
the general opinion entertained by politicians at 
home and abroad. 

As nodmpreffion could be made on the Northern 
Colonics, they. were now delivered from.thofe ap- 
prehentions that had kept them in continual alarms, 
and obliged them to retain their whole ftrength for 
‘their home defence. They could now look abroad 
with fatety, and extend their affiftance to the Souths 
ern Provinces of the continent. This opened a prof- 
pect to the American confederacy, of which the 
commenceinent of the campaign juft ended fo much 
to their advantage, afforded them no fort of hope. 

Nor was the fituation of affairs in thofe parts that- 
Sill continued the fcene of war, more favourable to 
the views of Great Britain. Notwithftanding a fe« 
ries of perpetual fucceffes in the ficld, and in every 
operation of any importance, fhe faw a victorious 
ammy, that had proved irrefiftible in battle, immur- 

ved, asit were, within the narrow compafs of a fin- 
gle city, incloied on all fides by the enemy it had 
repeatedly defeated, and compelled to act the part 
of a garrifon befieged. 

This intrepid body of men, after overcoming 
every difficulty that {piric and refolution could 
mafter, began ar iaft to perceive that they welie wag- 
ing a war in a country, where every victory they © 
obtained, gvhile it added to their glory, tenged ftill 
More to their deftruion, Befond the §round 
: where’ | 
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‘where they fought and defeated their enemies, all - 
was hoftile and dangerous in the moft alarming de« 
gree. They conquered to no other end than to pre- 
ferve their reputation: their moft brilliant aétions 
were always the moft fatal; and they reaped na 
other emoltment from the invincible efforts they 
were continually obliged to make, than the fatisfac- 
tion of having acquitted themfelves like men, who 
were determined that the honour of their country: 
fhould remain unfullied. Aa 
But it was evident, at the fame time, that thefe: 
exertions muft neceffarily terminate in the ruin of. 
thofe who made them. Remote from the center of 
that empire of which they were fighting the battles, 
an immenfe ocean rolled between them andthe only 
part of the globe from whence they were to receive’ 
affiftance. * : 
Hitherto the danger of the feas, and the incle- 
mency of feafons, had been the principal impedi=’ 
ment of communication with the {eat of that power 
from which they were to derive their ftrength and 
fupport ; but other obftacles were now preparing, 
much more ferious and perplexing. ~ 
The dominion of the ocean, for near two-centu- 
sies in the poffeffion of that power, was now about 
to be difputed by the two greateft potentates ig 
Europe. The fupplies of every denomination, . 
which the Britifh armies fo much wanted, and frony- 
which they were cut off in America, were.now to 
force a paflage of ‘three thoufand miles, through 
feas crouded with fleets and {quadrons, ftationed’ in 
every latitude te intercept them. : 
From this profpeét of the obftacles that would be. 
thrown in the way of all affiftance from Britain, it 
was conqluded that her efforts to continue hoftili- 
ties in America, would meet with fo many difcou- » 
ragemerts, that fhe would at laft be compelled to. 
rglinquith the attempt of fubduing that costinent..:.5 
Through. 
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Throwgh the fuperior excellence of her feartett 
and het-naval commanders, andthe intrepid fpiritof 
her people, it was not doubted that the would face 
her numerous enemies with uncdnquerable courage, 
and poffibly balance the fate of war ; but the.extra- 
ordinary efforts that would be required’to eampafs 
this effential point, muft neceffarily prevent het 
from beftowing a portion of pains and attention fuf- 
ficient to embrace fuccefsfully the many other ob- 
jects the had in view at the prefent hour. Some of 
them muft of comfequence be abandoned, others 
neglected, or feebly attended, in ofder to enable 
her to colicé& her ftrength for great and decifive oc- 
cafions." 

From the combined review of thefe various con- 
fiderations, no doubt was entertained, that the iffue 
of the war would be unprofperous to Great Britain, fo 
far as related to North America; and that fhe would 
find it neceflary to facrifice this immerife portion of 
bet empire, in order to fecure her poffeffion of the 
Ten. 

Certain it is, that France entered into this war 
with every advantage that could poffibly be defired. 
She chofe her own time; fhe had the command of 
local opportunities ; circumftances were favourable: 
to herin every refpeét. Never had the French mi- 
niftty manifefted more prudence than upon this oc- 
cafion. Itemployed the intermediate leifure between 
the demife of the late king, to the prefent epocha,, 
in the filent, but effectual re-cftablifhment of the 
French marine, which had been much negleéted in 
the latter years of the preceding reign. It waited 
with a patience unufual to the temper of that nation, 
until preparations were brought to that maturity, 
which was requifite to enable it to enter fiicaci- 
oufly the field of a€tion. The enerhy tobe ens 
countered, was enfeebled by ill fucceffes abroad, 
and ftill more by diffentions at home: thefe wera 
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. daily becoming fo ferious, as to occafion apprehen- 

fions that they would terminate fatally for the publi¢ 
tepole. ” 

To thefe confiderations were added, the general 
partiality of Europe, to every power that harboured 
hoftile defigns againft Great Britain. Her treat~ 
ment of America had, through the artful reprefen- 
tations of her enemies, indifpofed all the humane 
and benevolent part of fociety, and rendered them 
inimical te her interefts, and defirous to fee an hus. 
miliation of her greatnefs. She was depicted-as the 
tyrant of America, and the oppreffixe invader of the, 
rights. of nations on the ocean. : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XxXIv. 


_ Tranfaflions in confeqnencé of the Declaratien of 
France. 


1778. 


CYSHE declaration of France in favour of Ame 

tica, though it exafperated the nation, did not 
in the leaft furprize it, The preparations that had 
fo long been making in all the ports of that king- 
dom, were nefecret, and it was impoffible to mif- 
take their intentions. 2 

The public was, upon this occafion, no lefs di- 
vided in its opinions refpecting that event, than the 
Parliament had fhewn itfelf, in the debates that 
were carricd on with fo much vehemence in both 
Houfes. It revived the antipathy to a power, 
of which the ambition was fo well known, and had 
coft this nation fuch immenfe treafures, and fo much 
blood to reprefs, The profpect of the further facri- 
fices of mcn and money, that would now be require 
ed to oppofe its hoftile views, kindled afreth the re- 
fentment of old injuries, and in fome meafure pre- 

ated the peopie to unite with zeal and chearfulnefs, 
in the efforts that row became immediately necef- 
fary to face this ancient and natural enemy. 

The people of France imagined, that on declaring 
themfelves the friends and protectors of America, 
the confternation in England would have been fuch, 
as inftantly to have induced the Britith miniftry 
to accelerate an accommodation with America 
upon any terms; and that the {pirit of this nation 
would have been fodepreffed, as ta have funk ‘atonce 
into defp4ir, and compelled government, from its 
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conviction of the general defpondency, to have fub-. 
feribed to any conditions that France and America 
thould have jointly, dictated. 

Such was the opinion entertained and propagated 
hy the Brench, and their numerous partifans: 
throughout Europe. But there were -alio many 
who diffented from them; and. who froma more 
ftrict and impartial intpegtion i into the character of 
the Britifh nation, forefaw and foretold that this ac»: 
cefiion of France to the caufe of America, inftead. 
of bringing about a pacification, would, an the cone. 
trary, increafe and prolong the war, and in its con 
fequences extend it perhaps ta-every part of the: 
globe, 

A nation, it was faid, fo long acerftomed to give. 
laws on the. ecean,, would not yield, without a fe- 
vere conteft, the fuperiority to any other on that: 
element. Some there were, who alledged: the des: 
cline of the domiiion of Hollaid on the fea ;. and. 
predicted that Great Biitain would, in its turn, ex- 
perience the fame reverie. But thefe were told that 
the difference between Great Britain and the Seven: 
Provinces was fuch. as precluded all kind of com- 
parifon. The three kingdoms included in the Bri- 
tith iflands, compofed an immenfe tra¢t of- land, 
inhabited by a people who lived on the produce of: 
its foil, which was known in moft parts to vie in. 
fertility, and to exceed in cultivation, the mof 
plentiful regions in Europe. Its commerce with. 
foreign countries was foundéd on its own commo- 
dities, Its natural productions were fo valuable, 
as to excel in their kind thofe of all other places ; 
and its fabrications were fo efteemed, as to be every 
where in particular requeft. Its fituation as an 
ifland, iMforded a multitude off advantages for the- 
carrying on of naval bufinefs, which no other part 
of Europe poffeffed in equal proportion. Its har-. 
baurs were more numerous and cohvenient, and the . 

adjoining 
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adjoining feas afforded greater profit by their fifhe- 
ries, than any others in Enrope. Add to this, the 
number and courage of the natives, their ffrength 
and expertnels at fea, their high fpirit, their pro- 
digious riches, the excellence of their government, 
the refources thcy poffeffed within themfelves, the. 
‘@ftivity and perfeverance of their difpofition. All 
thefe were objects of confideration, that ought to 
‘be duly weighed, before people ventured to pro- 
‘nounce that their fate would be fimilar to that of 
the Dutch, and that after having aftonithed the 
world by their tranfient greatnefs at fea, they would, 
like them, lofe it, and no longer remain that for- 
midable power, which had rendered them {o. long 
on{picuous. : 

The Dutch were undoubtedly a brave and illuf. 
tious people. Their ftruggles againft Spain for 
the eftablithment of their liberty, and their refift- 
ance of the invafions of France, would always. be 
remembered highly to their honour. But their 
country was neither extenfive nor fertile. Iedrew 
its fubfiftence entirely from abroad. Its commerce 
was precarious, as it did not arife from the produce 
of its own foil, and depended onthe want of induf- 
try in other nations. The progrefs made by thefe 
in the improvement of their own country, and in 
ymanufacturing the materials of their own growth, 
‘had proportionably leffened the commerce of Hol- 
land. It would in time revert to its primitive in- 
‘confiderablenefs, fhould Europe continue the cuiti- 
vation of trade and agriculture with the fame atten- 
tion and care it had done for many years. 

Such were the difcuffions that took place about 
this time in various parts of Europe, in thofe efpe- 
cially where people Were folicitous to find :reafons 
to hope that Great Britain would fink uncer the 
heavy trial that was preparing for her. Thofe wha 
reprefented her as in a declining condition, eats 
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far the more numerous party ; and fuch was the, 
envy and malevolence at that time predominant 
againft Great Britain, that ic was not without the 
higheft difpleafure and indignation, they heard the. 
reafonings of the fewer opponents of their opinions. 
It was “not, therefore, without furprize, they, 
were informed, that in confequence of the notifica- 
tion from the Court of France to that of Great Bri- 
tain, this latter was refolutely preparing to difpute 
the empire of America, and that of the ocean, with, 
the two greateft. powers in Europe; and that far 
from feeming intimidated by the arduous conteft in 
which they were going to engage, the people appear-" . 
ed, on the contrary, to have gathered freth fpirit 
from the dangers that now threagened them, and to 
difplay a greater alacrity, and readinefs to exert 
themfelves, than they had ever done fince’ the “be- 
ginning of the contett. : pees 
The truth was, that the altercation with the Co- 
lonies had not fufficiently alarmed the nation, to oc=~ 
cafion apprehenfions of any fort. It was confidered 
much more as a minifterial, than as a national con- 
cern, Inftead of bearing the Americans any tefent- 
ment, on account of theif refiftance, it was ap- 
plauded by numbers; and till the declaration of, 
Independency, the majority of people was rather 
inclined to favour, than to condemn them, The fpi« 
rit with which the Colonifts oppofed the defigns of 
miniftry, retraced to the nation at large the-refolu- 
tion with which their anceftors had, in times paft, 
ftood up in defence of their liberties. In this light, 
the oppofition of America met with many warm fup- 
porters both in {peech and writing. As the right 
of taxation was a fubject of a very complicated na- 
ture, itewas hardly a matter of lefs doubt and dif- 
pute on ‘this, than on the other fide of the Atlantic. 
It was by the cool and moderate, confidered as 3 
metg point of fpeculation, of which, as nevclear de- 
au. IL. No. 16. FE * eifion 
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cifion of it could be obtained through dint of argu- 
ment, thé final fettlement ought, for the preferva- 
tion of peace and friendfhip between the parent 
ftate and its dependencies, to be left to an amica- 
ble meeting of both parties, compofed of indivi- 
duals reciprocally authorifed to terminate the differ- 
énce ; and whofe character fhould at the famé fime 
be fo acceptable to each fide, as to afford no room 
to fufpcé any undue influence to biafs them in their 
determinations. : 

Nor did even the taking up arms by the Colonies 
excite any anger among’ the generality. Not ex- 

ecting,they would fubmit to the pretenfions of 

titain, their refiftance was viewed but as a natural 
confequence of the coercion ufed with them ; and 
thofe who wifhed them fuccefs, were nat perhaps the 
leaft confiderable part of the nation. 

The declaration of Independence effected an al- 
teration of fentiments. It was efteemed by many 
of the moft judicious perfons in this country, a mea- 
fure wholly unneceffary, and without recurring to 
which, America might have compaficd every point 
propofed, by continuing its refiftance to Britain, 
on the fame footing it had begun. This meafure 
occafioned an alienation from its interefts in the 
minds of many of its former adherents. It was 
Tooked upon as a wanton abufe of the fuccefs, with 
which it had oppofed the efforts of the Britith mi- 
nittry to bring them to fubmiffion, and as an un- 

rateful return for the warmth with which their 
caufe had been efpoufed in Parliament, and by fuch 
multitudes as in the ideas of many amounted toa 
plurality. 

Theis conduét in this inftance, though highly 
difapproved, did not, however, create any, violent, 
exafperation. It was ftill hoped, that if a ;econci- 
liation with them could not be obtained upon a 
fyftem of ‘fubordination to Britain, Mill it — 
take 
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take place on a conviction of the natural advantages 
to be derived from a connection with a people who 
were in every refpect a part of themfelves, and 
with whom they had lived in‘ perfect anyity till 
this unhappy difference. 

A variety of motives contributed to cherith this 
expectation. The Colonifts muft have been fully 
perfuaded, that after what had paft, no apprehen- 
fions could be reafonably entertained on their part, 
that Britain, after a conclufion of the prefent quar~ 
tel, would ever be fo unwife as to renew an attempt 
which had proved fo unfuceefsful. An accommo- 
dation founded on a reciprocation of benéfits, and . 
ona footing of equality, was deemgd an obje& no 
lefs defirable to the one party; than to the other. 
Such acorrrefpondence with any other country, as 
mutt prove inimical to Britain, appeared a bufinefs 
of too much intricacy, and attended with too many 
changes and deviations from their former ulages 
and precedents, to meet with their concurrence. — 
Language, religion, government, and long efta- 
blithed notions, ways, and manners, would, it was 
thought, form an infuperable bar to their preferring 
a foreign conneétion to that of Britain, 

Such were the general ideas prevailing in this 
country, when the Colonies renounced their des 
pendence. The fupport they received from other 
parts, did not at firit alter thefe ideas, as it was 
natural they fhould ftrive tq procure the fupplics 
they wanted wherever they could be found. 

But when it was feen, that befides neceffaries of 
this kind, which they were not blamed for pur- 
chafing from whoever had them to fell, they began 
to harbpur defigns of the moft inimical nature ro 
this country, it became indifpenfibly neceffary to 
View them in a hoftile light. It was with great re- 
bugnance that fentiments of this nature ware adopt- 
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ed, a8 it- was with much grief peteeived that the 
hopes of a cordial reconciliation were now at an end, 
and that after havjng caft off their fubordination, 
they had alfo determincd to diffolve the tics of 
friendfhip that had fo long fubfifted between them 
and Great Britain, and to fide with its moft invete- 
rate enemics. 

The declaration of France completed the revolu- 
tion that had been gradually taking place in the opi- 
nions of men on their being repeatedly apprized of 
the determination of Congrefs to break afunder all . 
the bonds of former amity, and to unite themfelves 
in the clofeft manner with that kingdom. 

Great courage-and undauntednefs was manifefted 
upon this critical emergency, by the cool and con- 
fiderate part of the nation. As in all countries there 
are people upon whom events of this fort are apt to 
make much more impreffion than they ought, all 
due precautions were taken to remove their appre- 
henfions, and to fhew them, that the danger was far 
le(s than they imagined, and that with prudence and 
management this country would be fully able to cope 
with its numerous enemies. 

Thofe of whom it chiefly behoved government to 
keep up the fpirit on this occafion, were the holders 
of national ftock, and the moneyed men, from whom 
the funds for public exigencies were to be fupplied. 
They were not alittle alarmed, at firft, by the decla- 
ration of France : but they foon recovered from their 
fears, on a mature confideration of the refpective 
ftate of the finances in France and in England. Such 
refources were manifetted to them to be in the pof- 
feffion of this country, as would empower it for a 
Jong duration to maintain the moft Vigorous-conteft 5 
and notwithftanding the pretences of thé French 
miniftry, there appeared good grounds to fuipect 
that a faflyre of means would incline them to g pa- 
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cification much more fpeedily than was cither their 
expectation or intent. 

The French, im the mean time, purfuant to the 
precedent in the late war, refolved to perplex the 
councils. of this country with the terrors of an inva- 
fion. Multitudes of regiments. were affembled from 
all parts of that kingdom, and marched down to the 
fea fide, where they formed large encampments op- 
pofite to the fhores of Britain. 

Though an invafion was by no means apprehend- 
ed at the prefent hour, as it could not, in good po- 
licy, take place, till a fuperiority was obtained at 
fea; yet to quiet the apprehenfions of the people, 
and to thew all Europe, as well asthe French, that 
Britain was well prepared to mett them, orders were 
iffued to draw out and embody the militia, which, 
happily for this country, was now compofed of men 
in every refpect as well exercifed and difciplined as 
any regular troops. 

Great complaints, however, were made, that a 
fquadron of twelve fhips of the line, under com- 
mand of the Count d’Eftaing, had failed from Tou- 
lon unobftruéted. America was undoubtedly the 
the object of its deftination ; but no fquadron had 
been employed either to difpute its paflage through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, or to follow and watch its 
motions. It was much to be feared the inferiority 
of the naval force under Lord Efowe, would expofe 
him to be totally defeated, and the whole fleet of 
tranfports to be taken or déftroyed by the enemy, 
which would, of courfe, occafion the entire ruin 
of the army now employed in Amcrica. 

This matter was taken up with great warmth in 
Parliament ; and much cenfure pated on miniftry 
for not acting with more vigilfnce in a cafe of fuch 
importance. It was reprefented that the armament 
at Toulon had been fo long preparing, that its 
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ftrength and intent had, for many months pat, beex 
the univerfal object of attention-in af] Europe. 

To this it was replied, that the difficulty of man- 
ning, in due time, a fquadron of fufficient force to 
intercept the French Admiral, had enabled him to 
fail, unmolefted, through the Straits. The trade 
of the kingdom was fo extenfive, and fuch a num- 
ber of feamen abroad at this time, that without div 
vefting the fleet deftined for the guard of the realm 
of its neceflary. complement of men, it would -have 
been impracticable to fit out a force for the purpofe 
of difputing the paffage ; but thata powerful fqua- 
dron was*now in readinefs to follow him, and would 
arrive in America. time enough to join the fleet and 
forces there, and to defeat all the attempts of the 
enemy. 

In the mean time, the reality and imminence of 
the dangers with which the kingdom was furrounded, 
engaged the attention of both Houfes in the moft 
ferious manner. The Commons unanimoufly paffed 
a-vote of credit, to cnable the King to put the na- 
tion in a ftate of immediate defence; and in the 
Houfe of Lords a motion was made by the Duke 
of Richmond to recall the fleet and army from Ame- 
rica, and'to ftation both where they might protect 
thofe parts of the Britifh dominions that lay moft 
expofed to the enemy. 

This motion occéfioned a fevere debate. Thofe 
Lords who efpoufec the, Duke’s opinion, fupported 
it with many ftrong arguments, drawn from the ne-~ 
ceffity of confulting the prefervation of the realm, 
which was now threatened itfelf fo evidently, that 
unlefs it was placed in-a poiture of the moft vigo- 
rous refiftance, it would be moft cgrtainly tke firft 
abject, againtt which a foreign attack would be di- 
rected. 

Thofe who difapproved of the motion, contended. 
ghat the remaining ftrength of regalar forces, added 
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tothe militia, which in its prefent ftate was little, 

if atall inferior to them, would compofe fo nume- 
rous and formidable an army, as need not appre- 
hend any invafion whatever ; and that the flect was 
in a condttion to meet that of France with every. 
reafonable hope of fuccefs, 

While fecured in this manner from any hoftile at~ 
tempt athome, there was no occafion defpairingly 
to throw up all hopes of fucceeding abroad. The 
relinquifhment of our Colonies would lower us in 
the eftimation of ali Europe. It was expected that 
the leaft we could do, was nobly to ftruggle for 4 
dominion fo long our own. Were we to lofe it, we 
ftill ought to preferve our fee But- this 
would certainly be loft by the abandonment of our 
American dependencies in the manner propofed ; it 
would be like retreating from the field of battle on 
the very appearance of the foe. The arrogance and 
prefumption of the French on fuch behaviour in 
the Englith nation, would become intolerable :— 
they would repretent, and would indeed have aright 
to think us a timorous, degenerate race; they 
would in confequence, treat us with all manner of 
fcorn, and procced from infult to infult, till they 
had compelled us to throw away this pliant forbear~ 
ing difpofition, and to refume' our former character 
of firmnefs and refolution. Were it not better, 
therefore, never to lay it down, but to continue 
vigoroufly in the purfuit of the meafures we had 
already adopted ?, Should they fail;—fhould the 
chances of war prove unfavourabje, we fhould fill 
have acted a bold and intrepid part, .and our repu- 
tation would remain unfullied: we could always 
treat with arms in our hands ; and the confcioufnefs 
of our valour, and our determination never to yield 
to ignoble terms, would not fail, in the iffue to ob- 
tain, {uch as were honourable. = 

: seen cay Such. 
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. Such were the reafons -offered by thofe. who dif- 
approved of the propofal to abandon America. 
The majority fided with them, and it was determin- 
ed to fupport the conteft with the utmoaft perfeve- 
tance. : i 

In the mean time the inquiry into the flate of the 
nation continued with unabated affiduity in both 
Houles. In the Houle of Peers, the Duke of 
Richmond, its principal conductor, affifted in what 
related to the naval department by the Duke of Bol-, 
ton and the Earls of Effingham and Briftol, had 
brought all matters relating to it into fuch a clear 
and peffpicuous arrangement, as afforded fatis- 
faction to all parties. ‘Though it had proved offen~ 
five in fome refpects to miniftry, yet the informa- 
tion it afforded was highly ufeful ard requifite at 
the time; it led to particulars that greatly wanted 
elucidation, and placed the general affairs of the na- 
tion in their. proper light, 

He now put an end to that laborious and intricate 
inquiry, by one of the moft refolute and animated 
fpeeches that ever had been pronounced in that af- 
fembly. Its profeffed intent was to lay before the 
Throne the real undifguifed fituation of the king- 
dom, as refulting from that inquiry ; the profufion 
jn the adminiftration’ of the finances, the defec- 
tive ftate of the navy, and its incompetence to the 
exigencics of the fate at this perilous feafon, the afto- 
nifhing accumulation of the public debt in three 
years war. Such, he afferted, were the confe- 
quences of the imprudence and incapacity of the 
prefent minifters. They had mifled the King, tar~ 
nifhed the luftrcof the Britifh crown, difmembered 
the empire, wafted the public treafures, impaired 
the credit and commerce of the nation, difgraced 
jtsarms, and weakened its naval power. After ex- 
citing a #ivil war between the two principal parts 
of the Britith empire, they. had; by their obftinate 
ref.fal 
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refufal of proferred reconciliation, driven the one 
part into an alliance with the greateft enemy of this 
country, and involved it in the greateft dangers it 
had ever experienced, : 

After’a variety of other expreffions no lefs pointe . 
edand fevere, he infifted, as he had done before, 
that the only meafure of {afety was to recall the Bri. 
tith forces from the Colonies, and to conclude an 
accommodation with thém upon the mott advanta- 
geous terms that could beobtained. For thofe rea- 
fons he moved an.addre{s to that purpofe, 

In this opinion, however, oppofition was not 
unanimous, The Earl of Chatham refift?d it with 
a ftrength of determination, and a.vehemence of 
fpeech, that were peculiar on this occafion. The 
Earl of Shelburne, whofe eloquence and abilities 
had long rendered him confpicuous, embraced fimi- 
lar fentiments. They jointly confidered the inde- 
pendency of America as the termination of Britith 
grandeur, The latter emphatically ftiled it the 
** fetting for ever of the Britith fun.” All dangers 
and ajl trials were to be encountered fooner than, 
fubmit to fuch adifmemberment, Great Britain 
was in poffeffion of ample refources to prevent fuch 
a difatter. The numbers and {pirit of her people, 
their riches and their ftrength were greater than her 
foes fufpected, and even than the herfelf could well 
afcertain till they had been juftly tried. The great. 
nefs fo which the had rifen, was the work of her bold 
and daring genius, It was by foaring above timid 
rules, and venturing out of the ordinary track of 
common politicians, the noble and ftupendous fa 
bric of Britith power had been ereéted, and her do- 
minions extended to every Quarter of the globe. 
The fame councils that had raifed her fo high, would 
fi] preferve her glory unimpaired, if they were 
followed with the fame fpirit that fir& dictated 
them, S : ; 

f Thofe 
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"Thole who adhered to the Duke of Richmond’ 
opinion, allowed the general truth and rectitude of 
what was alledged; but they afferted, at the fame 
time, that no circumftances in any former period of 
the Britith hiftory, bore any refemblance to the pre- 
fent. We contended jn paft quarrels with our ences 
mics; but we now were contending with our 
friends; the partners of our ancient good fortune ; 
the companions of our better days. While they 
compofed one people with us, we were jointly in- 
vincible; ‘but they were become our bittereft 
foes. They were the true defcendants of our an- 
ceftors ; intrepid and firm in their determinations, 
they had refolved to-fubmit no longer to our autho+ 
rity ; and the times were fo favourable to their pre- 
tenfions, that notwithftanding our power by fea and 
land; they had withftood us contrary to our expec- 
tations, and to thofe of many others. They were 
now ftrengthened with the additional affiftance of 
all our natural enemies, while we had not a fingle 
ally. 

Such a fituation called for prudence much more 
than valour. We had exhibited fufficient fpeci- 
mens of this; but as it avowedly was want of wif- 
dom that involved us in a conteft with our Colonies, 
to perfevere in it without any reafonable profpect of 
overcoming them, would be but a continuance of 
our infatuation, the lefs pardonable, as experi- 
ence had taught us the inutility of fuch an at- 
tempt. 

But thefe reafonings did not avail, and the ma- 
jority was againft the addrefs as before. A proteft 
was figned, however, upon this occafion, by twen- 
ty Peers; wherein they condemned, with ‘the ut- 
moft freedom and afperity of language, the de- 
fign to perfift in the meafures carried on in the 
Colonics.” 3 . 
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Tt was during the debate of this day, that the Earl 
_ of Chatham, whileengaged in a warm fpeech apaintt 
the acknowledgnient of American independency, 
was feized with a fainting fit that put an end to his 
difcourfe. It was the laft that he ever {poke in that 
Houfe. He died about a month after, on the ele- 
venth of May, in his feventieth year, leaving bes 
hind him the charaéter of one of the greatett orators 
and ftatefmen, this, or any other country had ever 
produced. The greateft honours were paid to his 
memory. His eminent fervices to this country, 
and the high degree of fplendour and power to 
which ir arofe under his adminiftration, were grate- 
fully and earneftly commemorated ia both Houfes: 
of Parliament, efpecially in that of Commons. Hiss 
Temains were interred, and a magnificent monu-*' 
ment ereéted to his remembrance in Weftminfter 
Abbey, at the public expence. Nor did the gta- 
titude of the nation reft here. As from the excef- 
five difintercftednefs of his character, he had left his 
family in circum {tances unequal to the dignity to 
which he had been raifed, provifion was made for 
the payment of his debts, and an honourable income 
was fettled upon his pofterity. ; 
On the third of June a period was put to this 
memorable feffion; not, however, without the 
loud complaints of the oppofition. The dimiffion. 
of Parliament, at a time when events were hourly 
expected of the moft ferious-importance, was re- 
prefented as highly improper. In fuch a compli- 
cation of difficulties and perils, the people re- 
quired fome vifible objeé&t to animate their hopes, 
and infufe into them fentiments of courage and 
firmneis.* It was now, they faid, paft all denial, 
that the prefent miniftry had utterly loft the confi- 
dence of the public: none but fuch as benefited 
immediately through their means, expreffed any 
‘adherence to them; the Parliament was thercfore 
’ on T . the 
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the only body of men, on which the nation could, 
with any fafety, rely, in this day of terror: it was 
there, only, thofe individuals would be found, 
whofe wifdom and uprightnefs would remedy the 
many evils occafioned by the errors of -miniftry. 
Such were the fentiments of a large proportion of 
the public at this period of univerial anxicty. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
Tranfaktions and Military Operations in Americas - 
1778. 


HILE the Parliament of Great Britain was 

taken up in the many difcuffions that em- 

ployed the attention and abilitics of its members 

during this important feffion, the agents of Congrefs 

were no lefs bufily occupied in forming corineétions 

with the enemies of this couptry, and preparing 

obftacles to thofe defigns againit them, which, 

from the pérfeveringnefs of its charaéter, they 
doubted not it would labour to inforce to the laft. 

Soon after the declaration of Independency, the 
Congrefs had dctcrmined to employ for this pur- 
pofe the moft active and able individuals it could 
procure. Several were accordingly fent to the dif- 
ferent courts and ftates of Europe, where they ac- 
quitted themfelves of the bufinefs committed to 
their charge, with great acutenefs and dexterity. 

The courts to which thefe commiffioners were 
difpatched, were thofe of France, Spain, Vienna, 
Proffia, and Tufcany. Thefe were the powers of 
whom they chiefly fufpeéted the friendthip and good 
wifhes to Great Britain: the two firft, efpecially, 
they confidently relied upon as fure allies. 

The inftructions given by Congrefs to their com- 
miffioners, were to aflure*thefe refpedtive courts, 
that notwithftanding the endeavours that might be 
made on the part of Great Britain, to reprefent the 
Colonies as difpofed to return to the obedience of 
that crown, it was their firm determination, at all 
events, to maintain their independence. » : 
; They 
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They were to ufe every means in their power to 
procure the affiftance of the Emperor of Germany, 
the Kings of Praffra; Spain; and France, in pre- 
venting Ruffian, German, and othes foreign troops 
from being fent to North America for hottile pur- 
pofesagainit the United States, and for obtaining a 
recall of thofe already fent. 

They were particularly commiffioned to ufe their 
utmoft efforts to induce the Court of France to affift 
the United States againft Britain, either by attack- 
ing the King’s Electoral dominions in Germany, of 
the potfefions of Great Britain in the Weft, or in 
the Mait Indies. 

They propofed, that in cafe Britain could be dif- 
pofiefled of Newfotndiand, Cape Breton, and Nova 
Scotia, by the unitcd efforts of France and the 
United States, thofe iflands fhould remain to thefe, 
and the fithery be divided between both, to theex- 
‘clufion of Great Britain. 

As a further motive to the Court of France to 
efpoufe their caufe, fhould the preceding induce- 
ment not prove fufficient, they were to offer an ab- 
folute ceffion to this crown of the property of the 
Britith iflands in the Weft Indies, taken by -the 
joint force of France and the United States. They 
engaged in this cafe to furnith, at their own ex~ 
pence, a fufficient quantity of provifions to carry 
on fuch an expedition againft thofe iflands, together 
with a certain number of well-appointed frigates. 

The commiffioners were to form a treaty with the 
Court of Spain, as fimilar, as it was practicable and 
convenient, to that made with France. 

Should the Court of Spain incline ta join with the 
United States in a war with Great Britain, chey of+ 
fered their affiftance in reducing Penfacola to the 
poffeffion of Spain, provided the fubjects of the 
United Atates fhould enjoy the free and uninter- 
‘ . rupted. 
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‘ : 
mupted navigation of the river Miffifippi, and the 
ufe of the harbour of Penfacola. ; 
They. further offered, in cafe the Court of Por- 
- tugal fhould have, in compliance with the requeft 
of the Britith miniftry, expelled the thipping of the 
United States from its ports, or confifcated its. vef= 
fels, to declare war againft that kingdom, if that 
meafure thould be agreeable to, and meet with the 
fupport of France and Spain. ; : 
-The Commiffioners at the Court of Proffia, were 
to propofe fuch a treaty of commerce and friendhhip, 
with that Monarch as fhould not be unacceptable 
to France or Spain. ° . 
Such were the direétions of Congrefs to its Com 
mifioners in the capital courts.6f Europe : but ex« 
clufive of thefe, other agents were employed in 
various other places, and nothing was neglected ta 
eftablith the intereft of the American States, where- 
ever it was deemed neceffary. ‘ 
While thefe tranfactions were occupying the at« 
tention of the politicians in Europe, the Britith and 
American armies were confined to their winter 
quarters, Valley Forge, where General Wathing- 
ton was pofted in a hutted camp, had nothing to, 
Ttecommend it but its pofition. From thence he 
could obferve ali the motions, and be quickly ap- 
prized. of every defign of the Britith commander. 
Notwithftanding his actual inferiority in point of 
number, he lay in a country, where, on the leaft 
emergency, he could be reintorced with a ftrength 
fufficient to attempt any enterprize that he mighe 
think proper to project. The fuddennefs of his at- 
tack at Germantown was not forgotten, and the fer- 
tility of his mind in the invention of plans and 
means to harrafs and attack, were experimentally. 
known, The Americans too, were no longer new 
and inexpert in military matters, In the courfe 
- ef. three years, they. had fo wall profited by be 
nual- 
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nual experience, that they were well inured to thé 
fervice, and difplayed, occafionally, equal courage 
and fill. © + ame: 

Againét. fuch a General, and fuch men, it was 
neteffary to keep a perpetual guard, efpecially as 
it was in thefe unexpected oniets they were moft 
dextrous and to be apprehended. To obviate all 
dangers of this kind, the Bricith General direéted 
redoubts and lines to be confru€ted around the 
city of Philadelphia, by which it was effectually 
fecured againft any {urprize. 

The army that had been under the command of 
General Burgoyne was now at Bofton ; from whence, 
on its arrival thither, it had expeéted, according to 
the articles of capitulation, to have been fhortly 
tranfported to England; but difficulties totally un- 
forefeen and unexpected, now ftood in its way. 

It had been requefted by the Britifh commander, 
that the embarkation of this army fhould take place 
either at New York, or at Rhode Ifland, for the 
gteater conveniency of the fhipping, inftead of Bof- 
ton, from whence, according to the letcer of the 
Convention, they were to take their departure.— 
As it was not doubted that this propofal would be 
complied with, the hips were now arrived in the 
harbour of Rhode Ifland, and waiting there for 
the arrival of the troops: but to thcir great fur- 
prive, the Congrefs pofitively refuled them the pers 
miffion to embark, under pretence of its fufpecting 
that finifter defigns wesc intended on their part. This 

ropofal, it was infinuatcd, was made in order to 
foe an opportunity of joining the other Britifh 
troops, and then framing a pretext to break or evade 
the terms of the Convention, and thus to rgmain in 
America to act againit the United States. They urged 
asa proof that their fufpicions were well grounded, 
that thetwenty-fix tranfports waiting to take them 
on board, were not fufficient for fo large a body as 
near 
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near fix thoufand men, of which they confifted, 
cfpecially in a winter voyage to Europe; and that 
it was highly improbable that they could already 
have been provided with the neceilary quantity of 
flores, and other demands requifite for that pur- 
pofe, on fo fhort a notice, and in the prefent cir- 
cumftances of the Britith fleet and army: refpecting 
provifions. 3 

The officers of this army had made heavy com- 
plaints of improper treatment in regard to their 
quarters, which were not conformable to what they 
had been promiied in the capitulation. General 
Burgoyne happening on this occafion to uf@ fome 
ftrong expreffions, they were conftrued into a for- 
mal complaint that the Americans had violated the 
articles of capitulation. This they directly decla- 
red a matter of the moft ferious nature: they inter- 
preted this complaint as an implied intention to con- 
fider the Convention as no longer binding, the mo- 
ment they were out of the power of the Americans. 
Such a declaration, it was urged on the part of Con- 
grefs, made in the prefent circumftance of their being 
in detention ,would be confidered as a juftification of 
their acting as if abfolved from all the obligation of 
obferving the capitulation, as foon as they were at 
large. 

Equally aftonifhed and exafperated at this treat- 
ment, General’ Burgoyne took ali due pains to ex- 
plain the paffage in his letter that had occafioned it. 
The meaning of it, he infifted, was only to com- 
plain of improper ufage, and to require a more 
punctual adherence to the articles of capitulation. 
The officers, to obviate all difficulties, unanimouily 
figned their parole, and offered, with the General, 
to put their hands to any paper acknowledging the 
validity of the Convention. 

But thefe ex poftulations were fruitlefs. Cangrefs, 
in this matter, fecmed to a&t from a previous deter- 
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‘mination to recede, on no account, from the mea- 
fare it hadjadopted. This occafioned a variety 
of fevere ftri€tures‘on its conduct. The political 
part of the world confidered their behaviour as a 
deed of inevitable neceffity for their préfervation. 
Notwithftanding the total defeat of the expedition 
under Gencral Burgoyne, the army he commanded 
might, on its return to England, have eafily been 
replaced by a like number; the addition of which 
to the forces at Philadephia and New York, would 
have proved a very confiderable fupply at this junc- 
ture, and enabled the Britifh army to have begun 
the approaching campaign with much greatcr ad- 
ventages than-they could expeét, until they had 
received reinforcemicnts. 

Thele were reprefented as the real’ motives that 
induccd the Congrefs to pafs a refolution in the be- 
ginning of the year feventy-cight, by which the 
departure of General Burgoyne, and the army under 
him, was fufpended till the Court of Great Britain 
had notified to Congrefs in explicit and forma 
terms, its ratification of the Conventiow at Saratoga. 
In this manner a body of near fix thoufand veterans 
were detained prifoners, and the apprehenfions of 
the Britith army’s being reinforced with a like num- 
ber completely removed. . 

On the return of fpring, the Britifh troops in Phi- 
ladelphia made feveral fuccefsful excurfions, in 
order to procure forage, and open the communica- 
tions neceffary for the conveyance of fapplies.— 
Among thofe who fignalized themfelves on thefe 
occafions, were Colonels Mawhood, Abercromby, 
and Major Maitland. The firft made a defcent on 
the coaft of Jerfey, near a place called Salera, where 
he difperfed a confiderabie force colleéted there to 
oppofe him. The fecond, on notice of a chofen 
body ofthe enemy having taken pofleffion of an ad- 
vantageous ground, at no great diftance from Phi- 

ladefphia. 
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ladelphia, attacked them by furprize, and com- 

_pelied them to retire with confiderable lofs. The 
third, proceeding ‘up the river, above Philadelphia, 
deftroyed all the enemy’s fhipping that was ftationed 
between that city and Trenton. The lofs they fuf- 
tained was exceedingly great: Some expeditions of 
the like nature were made by the Britifh troops 
quartered in Rhode Ifland, and were attended with 
equal fuccefs. 

The Americans complained that the Britith fol- 
diery committed the greateft exceffes upon thefe oc« 
cafions, and aéted in a manner unwarranted by the 
lawsof nations. However true or exaggeratéd thefe, 
complaints might be, they made a.powerful im- 
preflion over the whole continent, and rendered the 
Britith militafy extremely odious: 

In the mean time, the Congrefs was indefatiga- 
ble in recurring to every mcthod which it could 
devife, to encourage the people refolutcly to pre- 
pare forthe the next campaign. It was confidently 
circulated throughout the Colonies, that, in all 
probability, this would be the laft, Such meafures 
were reprefented to have been taken, as would com- 
pel Britain to look at home, and confult her fafety’ 
with fo much attention, as would prevent her from 
dividing it abroad. Such friendships and alliances 
would be formed, as would entirely change the face 
of affairs, and render Britain the fole object of des 
fence to its inhabitants. $i. 

Infpirited by thefe affurances, which were in 
fome meafure well-founded, and not in the leaft 
doubted by the Americans, they began accordingly 
to flatter themfelves that an end of their fufferings 
was approaching, and that in the fpace of a few 
months, they would obtain the peaccable and -un- 

- molefted poffeffion of their independency. : 

General Wafhington was fully convinced «hat the 

following campaign} if not entirely decifive, would 
Ga ; bring 
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bring matters to fuch an iffue, as would effentially 
influence the remaiider of the war. In order to 
avail himfelf of every advantage’ that fortune or 
good conduét could procure, he determined to ef- 
ect fuch a reformation in the difcipline of his army, 
as might at once remove all impediments to its 
quickeft motions. All heavy and fuperfluous bag- 
age was {truck off; portmanteaus and facks were 
fubitituted in licu of chefts and boxes, and pack- 
horfes, inftead of waggons : no kind of incumbrance 
efcaped his notice, and he gave himfelf the exam- 
Pies by, difmiffing everykind of fuperfluity from, 
is own attendance. . 

In order to mcreafe, at-the fame time, a martial 
fpirit among the upper claffes, it was recommended 
by a public refolution of Congrefs, to all the young 
gentlemen of the different Colonics, to form them- 
felves into companies of cavalry, to ferve at their 
own expence during the campaign, promifing them 
fuch treatment and attention as were due to their 
rank. 

While the Congrefs was making the arrangements 
neceflary for a refolute defence, the Britith army 
was equally taken up in preparing for a vigorous 
profecution of the next campaign. They promited 
themfelves a reinforcement of twenty thoufand men, 
and entertained no doubt, with fuch an addition of 
ftrength, to put a complete period to the war before 
the end of the year. - 

From the continual hoftilities in which they were 
engaged, they had now contracted an intercft in the 
war, which made them confider i# as their own, 
and rendered them eager to terminate it in the man- 
ner that had beem-firft held out to them,—tby con- 
queft, anda total fubjeétion of the enemy to the 
terms preferibed by Britain. 

Sucht was the difpofition of the Britith army, 
‘when the intelligence arrived about the middle of 

April. 
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April, of the conciliatory bill brought into Par- 
liament by the minifter. 

_ he furprife and indignation expreffed by the 
whole army on thi$ occafion, fhowed bow little they 
expected an alteration of fentiments in England, and 
how warthly they felt for the caufe. It grieved them 
that the ftile pf fuperiority, which they bad hitherto 
affumed with the Americans, was to be laid afide, 
and that they were to be treated on terms of equality. 
The afpiring hopes they had cherithed of being foon 
able to crufh all refiftance, were now to be converted 
into conceffions to an enemy they held in contempt, 
and looked upon as more than half conquered. 

Such were the fentiments with which thé Britifh 

military received the intelligence of the concilia- 
tory bill. Both officers and foldiers equally con- 
curred in the warmeft expreffions and denotations 
of anger and refentment. Some even tore their 
cockades off their hats, and trampled them under 
their feet; they confidered themfelves as men de- 
prived of their honour, and as if a victory had been 
unjuttly fnatched out of their hands. 
_ Tf the natives of Britain felt fuch emotions, thofe 
of the American Loyalifts were inexpreffibly greater. 
They now faw themfelves divefted for ever of all 
the hopes they had formed of being reinftated in 
their former ftations and pofleffions. In firm con- 
fidence of this, they had openly taken up arms in 
the caufe of Britain. Banifhment from their own 
country, and abandonment by another, was now, 
faid they, to be their future fate. 

As foon as this bill was arrived, it was carefully 
circulated among the Colonifts by the agents to the 
Britith government ; but ic proved of little effect, 
and met with fmall notice. Congrefs, in order to 
fhow their difregard of it, ordered it to-be publicly 
printed in the newfpapers. Governor Tryon had 
fent feveral copies of it to Gencral Wathington, re- 
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quefting that: he would permit them tc be circulated 
in his army. The General retuitned him an anfwer, 
inclofing a printed copy of it in a public paper, | 
with the refolutions of the Congrefs in confequence 
of it. 

Thefe refolutions were, that whocver fhould pre- 
fume to make any fcparate agreement with the Com- 
miffioners appointcd by Great Britain fhould be 
deemed a pudlic enemy to America; that the Uni- 
ted States could not with any propriety hold any 
correfpondence with the Commiffioners, unlefs the 
Britith fleets and armics were previoufly withdrawn, 
or the independency of the United Stars formally 
acknowledged. The Congtefs warned at the fame 
time the Colonjes not to fuficr themfelves to be de- 
ceived into fecurity’ by any offers, but to ufe their 
moft ftrenuous exertions to fend their refpective 

roportions of troops to the field with all diligence, 
fh thefe refolutions Congrefs was unanimous, 

The general anfwer from thofe among the Ame- 
ricans ta whom the conciliatory bill was addreffed, 
was—That the day of reconciliation upon fuch 
térms was paft; that the barbarous method with 
which Britain had profecuted hoftilities, had extin~ 
guifhed the filial regard once profefled for that 
country. ‘The haughrinefs affuined upon all occa- 
fions of intercourfe, fufficiently fhowed of what little 
eftcem and value the Americans were in the cye of 
thofe who held the reins of power in Britain: they 
gould not, therefore, with common frudence, any | 
more than confiftent with their feelings, commit 
themfelves again to the direction of thoie by whom 
they were fo much difregarded, and by whom they 
had been fo much ill ufed. ‘ 

In the beginning of May, Mr. Simeon Deane ar- 
rived from France at York Town, the refidence of 
the Congrefs ever fince the Britifh army had taken 
poffeffion-of Philadelphia. He brought with him 
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copies of the two treaties of commerce and alliance 
between France and the United States, in order to 
receive the ratification of Congrefs. He laid before 
them all the particulars relating to the negociation, 
and a variety of other interefting accounts. 

The contents of thefe feveral difpatches were im- 
mediately communicated to the public, and fpecial 
care was taken to reprefent the conduct of France in 
the moft advantageous colours. They were told 
that in thefe traniaétions no advantage had been 
taken of the difficult fituation of the Americans, to 
extort fuch conditions from them as neceffity alone 
could have induced them to grant. France had, on 
the contrary, acted with the higheft honov and ge- 
nerofity. Defirous that the treaties once made 
fhould be durable, and the amity between both 
nations fubfift forever, the French miniftry had 
determined that they fhould each find their intereft 
in the continuance, as wcilas in the commencement 
of it. The terms therefore were ‘fuch, as if they 
had been made with a ftate in the fulnefs of ftrength 
and power. France, in fhort, had engaged to affift 
America with all her might, and confented, at the 
fame time, that whenever Britain offered terms of 
peace, the United States might accept of them: 
the only condition required by France on their part 
was, that they fhould never return to the obedi- 
ence of that Crown. 

Befides the intelligence relating to the alliance 
with France, the people were alfo informed that 
the independence of Ameriea was a favourite object 
with all the commercial powers in Europe. They 
had waited for an acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of America by France, and would foon fol- 
low the example of that kingdom. Spain, there 
was no doubt, would be detesmined by the conduct 
of the elder branch of the Houfe of Bourbon; the 
Emperor, and the King of Pruffia, weré entirely 
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favourable. The Pruffian miniftry,.in patticular, 
had informed one of the American plenipotentia- 
rice, that the United States need not be apprehen- 
five that Great Britain would receive any further 
reinforcements of troops from the Europcan powers. 
Roffia and Denmark would fend none: fome hun- 
dreds might be furnifhed by thofe German Princes 
who had troops in America in the Britith pay; but 
even thefe would be found with difficulty, as every 
obftruction would be thrown in the way of raifing 
recruits for that fervice. ‘So averfe to it was the 
Court of Pruffia, that the troops of Heffe and Ha- 
nau, in Britith pay, were not allowed a pailage 
‘throughs that monarch’s dominions. That mo- 
narch had even promifed to be the fecond power in 
Europe to ackiowladge their independency. 

In addition to this information, they were affu- 
red, that it was the opinion of all thofe who were 
converfant in the affairs of Britain, that the could 
not hold out more than one campaign in America ; 
that her refources were near exhautted, as her cre- 
dit was fo much reduced; that the moft ferious 
dangers were impending upon her; upwards of 
threefcore thoufand men were encamped on the 
coafts of Normandy and Britany, ready for an im- 
mediate defcent upon England ;. that the navy of 
the Houfe of Bourbon amounted already to no lefs 
than two hundred and feventy fail, ready for fea, 
and was daily increafing ; that in the midft of fo 
many enemies, Britain had not a fingle friend; the 
character of thofe who governed that haughty peo- 
ple had indifpofed all the world againft them, and 
their humiliation was the univerfal wifh of every 
ftate in Europe, without exception, 

Such were the reprefentations of Congrefsto the 
people of the Colonies at large: they were received 
with the higheft exultation over the whole conti- 
nent, “A day was appointed by General Wathing- 
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ton for the whole ‘army to celebrate the alliance 
with France, and it was obferved with great mili- 
tary magnificence and folemnity. 

About the endof May, Sir William Howe took 
his departure for England, leaving the command 
ofthe army to Sir Henry Clinton. Previous to 
his quitting Philadelphia, 2 moft {plendid: fettival 
and cntertainment was given hii by the army, asa 
teftimony of the high refpeét and affeGion they 
‘bore to his perfon and character. a eee 

In the beginning of June, the Commifioners 
appointed by the conciliatory bill arrived ftom 
England. They were the Earl of Carlifle, Mr. 

“Eden, and Governor Johnftone. Immediately on 
their arrival, they dirccted their feeretary, Doéter 
Fergufon, to repair-to Congrefs, ‘in order to notify 
their arrival, and.to prefent their corhasfion, with 
‘other papers, and to open the: negotiations’ with 
‘them ; but he was refufed a paffport, and they were 
obliged to fend them by another conveyanee. 

In the letter which was addretled to the Congrefs 
‘by the Commiffioners, they affured them of an 
‘eatneft defire to re-eftablith the tranquility of the 

» tnpire on a bafis of equal freedom ; they reminded 
‘thein that cordial réconeiliation had in others, as well 
‘athe Britith natjon, fucceeded to-divifions no Jefe 
“violent than thofe hich now agitated it. They ac- 
“quainted them that the atts ot Parliament: relating: 

to-vamerica, which were now tranfinitted to thear, 
‘had paffed unanimoufly, and fhowed the difpofition 
of Great Britain “to come up to every with that 
America had expreffed, either in the hour-of tem- 
‘perate deliberation, or of the utmott apprehenfioa 
‘of danger to liberty.” Ma 
* More effectually to demon ftrate their good inten- ; 
‘tions, they declared themtelveS ready to confent to * 
an immediate ceflation of hoftilities by fea and lands 
to reftore a free intercourfe, and to renew the com- 
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mon benefits of naturalization throughout the feve- 
ral parts of the empire; to extend every freedom 
to trade that the refpective interefts of both parties 
could. require; to agreé that no military force 
fhould be kept up in the different ftates of North 
America, without the confent of the General Con- 
grefs, or of the particular affemblies ; to concur in 
fuch meafures as would be requifite to difcharge the 
debts of America, and to raife the credit and value 
of the paper circulation; to perpetuate the com- 
mon union by a reciprocal deputation of agents from 
the different ftates, who flould have the privilege of 
a feat and voice in the Parliament of Great Britain ; 
or if {ent from Britain, in that cafe to have a feat 
and voice in the Affembly of the different States 
to which they might bé deputed refpectively, in 
order to attend to the feveral intetcfts of thofe 
by whom they were deputed; to eftablith the 
right and power of the refpective legiflatures 
in cach particular ftate, of fettling its reve- 
nue; and its civil and military eftablifhment, and 
of exercifing a perfect freedom of legiflation and 
internal government, fo that the Britith ftates 
throughout North America, acting with us in peace 
and war, under onecommon fovereign, might have 
the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that 
was fhort of a total feparation of intereft, or con- 
fiftent with that union of force on which the com~- 
man fafety of their rcligion and liberty depended. 
After making thefe offers, they proceeded to take 
notice “ of the infidious interpofition of a power, 
which had,. from the firft fettlement of the Colo- 
nies, been aétuated with equal enmity to them and 
to Britain. The affiftance and alliance now pro- 
ferred by France, were, it was well known, framed 
by that power in éonfequence of the plans of ac- 
commodation previoufly concerted in Great Britain, 
and witha view to prevent a retonciliation, and pro- 
Jong the war between them.” ~ 
They 
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They trufted, however, “ That the inhabitants 
of North America, conneéted with thofe of Britain 
by the neareft ties of confanguinity, {peaking the 
fame language, interefted in the prefervation. of 
fimilar inftivutions, remembcring the former happy 
inrercourfe of good offices, and forgetting recent 
animofities, would fhrink from the thought of be- 
coming an acceffion of force to the late common 
enemy of both ; and would prefer a firm and free 
coalition with the parent ftate, to an infincere and 
unnatural foreign alliance.” 

They cxprefied, at the fame time, a defire to 
meet the Congrefs, either collectively, or by depu- 
tation, at Philadelphia, New York, or any other 
place that might be agreed upon, « 

When that part of the letter was read, which 
mentioned the infidioufnefs of France, the reading 
was interrupted, and a motion made to proceed no 
further. The dcbates on this motion lafted three 
days; when, after much confideration, the read- 
ing of it was refumed, and thofe papers alfo read 
that accompanicd it, 

Tobey were referred to a committee, who, after 
a fhort deliberation, drew up a letter in anfwer to 
them, which received the unanimous approbation 
of Congrefs. 

This letter informed the commiffioners, that 
“ Nothing but an carneft defire to fpare the effu- 
fion of human blood, could have induced them to 
read a paper containing expre‘iions difrefpe€tful to 
the King of France, their great and good ally; or 
to confider propofitions fo derogatory to the honour 
of an independent nation.” 

“ The atts of the Britith Parliament, the com- 

. miffion “from the King of Great Britains and the 
letter from the commiffioners, fuppofed,” it was 
faid, “‘ the people of the United States of North 
Amcrica to be fubieéts of the Britith Crown, and 

were 
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were founded on the idca of dependence, which was 
utterly inadmiffible.” 

“© Congrefs was neverthelefs inclined to peace, 
notwithftanding the unjuft clainis from which the 
war originated, and favage manner in which it had 
been conducted. They would thercfore be ready 
to enter upon the confideration of a treaty of peace 
and commicrce, not inconfiftent with treaties al- 
ready fubfifting, whencver the.King of Great Bri- 
tain fhould demonftrate a fincere difpofition for that 
purpofe. The only folid proof of fuch a difpofition, 
would be an explicit acknowledgment of the Inde- 
pendenge of the United States of America, or the 
withdrawing his flcets and armies.” 

This anfwer terminated the correfpondence be- 
_ tween the Congrefs and the Commiffioners ; and 
put, at once, an end to all ideas of bringing about 
an accommodation. But feveral individuals exerted 
themitlves in the juftification of that body, and of 
the American caufe, in fundry publications, which 
attracted much notice at that time. 

‘Though Congrefs did not dire¢tly interfere in thefe 
matters ; they were glad to fee the abilities of their 
adherents employed in fupporting their meafures. 
It was the more acceptable, as the commiffioners- 
had, upon failure of the intended negociation with 
that Affembly, appealed to the people of the Co- 
lonies at large, and laid before them a variety of 
reafonings and inducements to engage their con- 
currence in the terms propofed by Great Britain for 
reconciliation. ; 

At the time of the appointment of this commif- 
fion, an opinion was very current amongft thole 
who fided with miniftry, that the majority of peo- 
ple in America were well effected to the caute of 
Britain. They who were in this perfuafion, ufed 
their utmoft efforts to diffufe it; and it was in pur- 
fuance Gf this idea, that the commiffioners made 

their 
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their public appeal to the inhabitants of the con- 
fnent. 

This condué fwbjected the commiffioners to fe- 
vere reprehenfions from thofe who took up the caufe 
of Congrefs and Independence. They reproached 
them with endeavouring to breed diffention and dif- 
turbances in the Colonies, under a pretence of la- 
bouring to reftore tranquility. 

-In order to counteract the allegations of the com- 
miffioners, it was reprefented, that the Colonies 
having concludcd a treaty with France on the foot- 
ing of a free and independent people, they would 
become the fcorn and ridicule of all nations, were 
they without neceffity to return to their former fub- 
ferviency to Great Britain. Nor would they lefs 
juftly be brarided with the character of a fickle faith- 
lefs people, unworthy of truft, and undeferving of 
fupport. They would henceforth be abandoned and 
defpifed by all Europe ; and fhould they, after fuch 
an ignominious accommodation with Great Britain, 
again experience ill treatment, no ftate or power 
would give them any countenance, were they to 
implore it with ever fo many promifes and folici- 
tations. Mean while, they would lie at the mercy 
of Britain, whofe refentment would be exerted with 
the more readinefs, from: the conviction that the 
Colonies would mect with no relief from any quar- 
ter. Neither was the commiffion of fufficient vali- 
dity for the purpofes it hcld out. The powers it 
conferred were not conclufive and final ; a parlia- 
mentary ratification would be neceflary to give ef- 
ficacy to any treaty; and that treaty would be at 
the option of any future Parliament to refcind, 
thould*the terms appear inadequate to the preten- 
fions it might think proper to form, or beneath the 
dignity of the paramount and ruling ftate. 

Many were the publications of this nagure that 
eame forth upon this occafion. Thofe who prin- 
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cipally diftinguithed themfelves im the cornpofitio# 

of them, were, Mr. Samuel Adams, of Bofton;. 
and Mr. Drayton, of South Carclina; both mem- 

bers of Congrefs, and the author of Common 

Senfe. ° : 

That event; which more than any other contri- 
buted to fct the commiffioh in a difadvantageous 
light, was the evacuation of Philadelphia. Be- 
fore an anfwer from Congrefs could reach the com- 
miffioners, General Clinton evacuated that city, 
after the Britith forces had remained in poffeffion of 
it about nine months. 

Thistvacuation was looked upon by the Ameri- 
cans as the firft.decifive ftep to the relinquifhment 
of America. They boatied, that notwithftanding 
the fupceriority of military advantages dn the fide of 
the Britith army, it found itfelf inadequate to the 
tafk of a fecond campaign in Pennfylvania, and 
would not venture to penetrate any more into the 
inland parts of the continent. They now reprefent- 
ed-the conceffions made on the part of Britain, as 
proceeding from the confcioufnefs of her inability 
to infift upon her former terms. They confidered 
her ftrength as broken upon the American conti- 
nent, and inferred from the Britifh army’s retreat- 
ing from the principal fcene of a€tion, that expect- 
ing no further reinforcements to arrive, it with+ 
drew to a place of fecurity, in order to be at hand 
to quit America, in cafe the exigencies of Britain 
fhould require its immediate departure. 

The evacuation of Philadelphia took place on the 
eighteenth of June. After having made all necef- 
fary preparations, the army marched out of the city 
at three in the morning, and crofled the Delaware 
before noon, with allits baggage and iacumbrances, 
through the judicious difpofitions of Lord Howe to 
to accelerate its motions, and to fecure its paflage. 

. A dif~ 
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A difficult pafs, at a place called Mount Holly, 
lay in its march. Here a ftrong body of the enemy 
was pofted, to ficp the progrefs of the Britith army 
until the arrival of the main body with Generat 
Wafthington. ; 

Before Sir Henry Clinton had quitted Philadel. ~ 
phia, the American General had difcovered his de- 
fign, and had, in confequence, difpatched expreffes- 
into the Jerfeys, to collect all the force of the coun- 
" try, in order to harrafs the Britifh troops on every 

fide, and throw every obftruftion in their way. : 

General Maxwell, with a large detachment of 
American regulars, croffed the Dclaware, artd joined 
the Jerfey militia to this intent. They broke down 
the bridges, and raifed amultiplicity of impediments 
to retard the march of the Britifh army; but from 
its {uperiority, they did not dare to make a ftand at 
Mount Holly, as they had at firft intended. ; 

But notwithftanding this difficulty was overcome, 
a multitude of others remained. The repairing of 
the bridges was a work of prodigious fatigue, from 
the vaft number of brooks, creeks, and watry paf- 
fages that lay in their road, and from the exceffive 
heat of the weather and climate. 

In fetting out on this dangerous retreat, the Bri- 
tifh Generat clearly perceived that it would be in- 
difpenfibly neceffary to provide for all poffible con- 
tingencies. His way lay entirely through an ene- 
my’s country, where every thing was holtile in the 
extreme, and from whence no affiftance or help of 
any fort was to be expected. The country was every 

’ where interfeéted with hills, woods, defiles, rivers, 
and difficult firuations. The numbers of the enemy 
were now become formidable; fhould they unhappily 
poffefs themfelves of fome of the principal paffes, 
it might prove a bufinefs of fome length to force 
them. In this conviétion, a very large quantity of 
provifions had betn prepared ; and though a eens 
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fary article, was not a little incumbrance. - The 
baggage that accompanied the army, was immenfe. 
The carriages and packhorfes loaded with it, and 
the other neceflaries, cxended twelve miles. 

From thefe various caufes, the march of the Bri- 
tith army was neceffarily flow, and afforded the ene- 
my time to collect a fufficient force to render its 
movements very dangerous. 

In the mean time General Wafhington had paffed 
the Delaware, with the main body of the Conti- 
nental army, and was hourly joined by the regular 

, forces and militia that could be gathered from all 
parts. fsencral Gates, at the head of the northern 
troops, was advancing with all fpced to join 
him. . : : 

Upon his arrival at Allan’s Town; Sir Henry 
Clinton received intelligence, that the encmy were 
directing their route towards the Rariton in great 
force. As to attempt the paflage of that river with 
fo many incumbrances attending him, and fo many. 
impediments to oppofe him, would prove an enter- 
prize of great danger, he determined to purfue his 
march acrofs that part of the country which led to 
Sandy Hook, from whence a paffage to New York 
might eafily be effected. 

Having taken this refolution, the army ftruck. 
into the road leading to the Navefink, a river that 
empties itfelf into the occan, near a town called 
Shrewfbury, in the neighbourhood of Sandy Hook. 
General Wafhington, on being apprized of this mo- 
tion, followed the Britith army with all poffible 
fpeed, in order to overtake it, before it had gained 
the upper country, inthe line of its march, where 
it would be impoffible to attack it with any profpect 
of fuccefs. . 

To this intent the Marquis Fayette was detached 
with fome chofen troops, to harrafs the rear of the 
Britith army, and to prevent its moving with that 
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étlerity which was requifite to reach that advan- 
tageous ground. General Lee, at the head of a 
large force, follgwed clofe to fupport him in cafe of 
need ; and Genetal Wathington himfelf, with the 
main body, moved in great order and circeumfpec- 
tion to fuftain the whole: ; ; 

On the twenty-feventh of June, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton arrived near a place called Freehold: From thé 
great numbers of the encmy’s light troops that ho- 
vered on his rear, judging that their army: was ap- 
proaching, he encamped on the ftrong grounds in 
thencighbourhood, where it would not be eafy for 
the enemy to furprize hin. . 

General Wafhington, on reconngitring his fituas 
tion, réfolved to attack him as foon as fie had quits 
ted it to refume his march. He fpent the night in 
making the neceffary preparations ; his troops” lay 
upon their arms; and he orderéd General. Lee to bé 
teady with the divifion under his command, to be- 
gin the attack at break of day. 

Sir Henry Clinton forefécing that his march 
would be interrupted, determined to difengage that 

art of his army which lay neareft the enemy of all 
incumbratice. To this intent he affigned the care 
of the baggage to the divifion commanded by Ge- 
neral Kayphaufen, with orders to fet forwards early 
in the-mofning, that it might proceed without mio- 
leftation from the enemy. . . 

Some hours after the departure of this divifion, 
Sir Henry Clinton followed’it. He had remained 
behind, to give it time to gain fome diftance, and : 
to cover it from the enemy, whofe attacks he juftly 
fufpected would be direéted againft his baggage, 
from the difficulty of protecting it effectually, con- 
fidering the length of ground iv occupied. 

Soon after he had refumed his march, the ene- 
mies were perceived in motion on feveral quarters, 
When the rear guard of the Britifh army had de- 
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fcended from the heights, -where they had encamp- 
ed; into the adjacent plain, the American troops ap- 
peared immediately in great forces and took poflef- 
fion of them. Large parties of them alfo defcended 
into the plain, and having made the requifite dif- 
pofitions for an attack, they began at ten o’clock to 
cannonade the rear of the Britifh army. 

In the mean time, General Wafhington had pufh- 

_ ed forwards feveral firong detachments on the right 
and left of the Britifh army, in order to. overtake 
the divifion under General Knyphaufen. It was at 
this time engaged in defiles that continued fome 
miles, and lay, of courfe, greatly expofed to the 
enemy. Me 

In order to oblige thefe detachments to defift from 
their intention, Sir Henry Clinton determined in- 
ftantly to make fo vigovo.s an attack upon the ene- 
my, that had engaged his rear, as to compe! them 
to return with the quickeft diligence, to fupport 
their own people. 

The plain where the action wa’ now begun, was 
three mileslong, andonc broad. This cnabled a body 
of dragoons in the Britith army, to act to advantage. 
They charged a party of horfe under Marquis Fay- 
ette, and ie them back in confufion upon their 
own infantry. , 

Asall things fcemed to tend towards a gencral ac-. 
tion, a reinforcement was ordered trom Generak 
Knyphaulen’s divifion; and the.army was formed 
jn order of battle on thé plain. Sir Henry Clinton’s 

" intention was to make a refolute onfet on that part 
of the American army that had ventured into the 
plain, before it could be joined by the remainder. 
"This was yet at fome diftance, and had twos defiles. 
to pafs before it could come up. The whole of the 
American army confifted of more than twenty 
thowfand.men ; but no more had paffed thefe defiles 

“ than 
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chan what the Britith forces in the front line under 
Lord Cornwallis were able to cope with. , 

“When the American divifion in the plain, faw the 
Britith troops formed, and advancing upon them, 
they re-afeended the hill, and took-a ftrong pofi+ 
tion towards its fummit ; but the Britith troops fol« 
lowed them with fo much fpeed, and attacked them 
fo vigoroufly, that their firit line was broken immee 


-diately. The fecond ftood with more firmnefs ; but 


was alfo put to the rout, They both rallied, how- 
ever, and pofted themfelves with a morafs in their 
front. The neceffity of obtaining decifive fuccefs; 
obliged the Britith General to make a third charge, 
upon a large body of the enemy that had taken 
poffefion of a.poft, where, if they had been fuffers : 
ed to remain, the Britith army would have been: 
greatly annoyed. This body was accordingly charg- 
ed and difperfed, and the ground cleared on all fides 
for the army’s motions. ! 

The end propofed by Sir Henry Clinton in at. 
tacking the enemy, was now completely obtained. 
The two detachments that in the morning pafled on 
both his flanks, had, as he expeéted, made an attempt 
on the baggage; but the divition that guarded ‘it, 
received them with fo much firmnefs, that they 
could make no impreffion ; and the tpirited attack 
and repulfe of that part of the American army which . 
was oppofed to General Clinton’s divifion, com- 
pelled them to return with all {peed to fupport-it. 

After gaining thefe advantages, Sir Henry Clin« 
ton found it abiolutely neceflary to give his troops 
fome repofe. The intenfe heat of the weather and 
feafon, added to the exceffive fatigue of the day, 
had proved fo fatal, that no lefs shan fifty-nine men 
fell dead in the ranks, without receiving a wound. 
He took for this purpofe the Pofition from whence 
the Americans had Reen firft diflodged, after their 
quitting the plain, Here he remained till ten at 
_ Hoa : night ; 
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night ; at which time, in order to avoid the into~ 
lerable fultrinefs of the climate during the day, he 
refumed his march by moonlight, in order to rejoin 
the firft divifion of his army, which was now at a 
confiderable diftance, and in perfect fecurity, by 
the fuccefs of that part of the army under his own 
eonimand. : 

Thus ended the action of the twenty-eighth of 
Jone; in which the bravery of the Britifh troops, . 
and their patience in enduring the moft dreadful ex-. 
ceffes of toil, were equally manifefted. They had 
$exced,an enemy incomparably fuperior in number, 
from two ftrong pofitions. Had not General Wath- 
ington joined them on their retreating to the ground 
behind the morafs, they woukl probably have been 
diflodged a third time. The junction of their main 
body prevented an intire defeat ; and General Wath- 
ington made immediately fuch a difpoficion, as ren- 
dered it unfafe to re-commence the attack. 

It was this pofition, and the meafures he had 
taken, together with the vaft fuperiority of his 
numbers, that induced the Britith General to move 
from the ground where he had refted his troops. He 
continued his march leifurely the whole of the next 
day, in hope that the American army might follow 
him. He proceeded in this manner, til! he had 
reached the borders of the Navefink. Here he 
waited two days, intending, if General Wathington 
had advanced at any-confderable diftance from the 
poft where he had left him, to have turned fud- 
denly back, and attacked him. %. 

But the American General did not think it pru- 
dent to rifk an engagement with the whole Britifh 
army collected. ys retreat in prefence of the Ame- 
rican army, was indeed confidered as a very fignal 
fuccefs, and equal to a victory in the prefent junc- 
ture. “The conduct of General Wathington on this 
occafion, gained him great applaufe. By the dili- 

: gence- 
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gence with which he brought up the main body, he 
had preferved the reft of his army from being en- 
tirely cut off ; and by his fubfequent movements 
had placed it fo ‘advantageoufly, as to fecure it 
from any attack. He had even. refolved, on the 
very fuperior ftrength-of his army, to have aéted of- 
fenfively, and was greatly difappointed next morn- 
ing, on finding the Britifh troops had refumed theix 
march, 

. _ The behaviour of the Americans in this engage- 
ment, fhewed they were much improved in mili- 
tary knowledge. After the recovery of the furprize 
they had been thrown into by the defeat of ved 
firft divifion through the fpirited and unexpected 
charge of the Britifh troops, they-behaved with 
great cefolution and fteadinefs. “ Their officers, 
particularly, difplayed much expertnefs and’ in- 
trepidity in rallying them, after they had beet 
twice broken. ; : 

Sir Henry Clinton, on perceiving that the ene- 
my did not follow him, continued his march to the 
fea fide. The fleet under Lord Howe, was now ar- 
rived ‘from the Delaware, and jay at anchor off 
Sandy Hook. The peninfula of this name had, dur- 
ing the preceding winter, through a violent ftorm 
and inundation, been disjoined from the main land. 
By the directions of the Admiral, a bridge of boats- 
was conftructed with the utmoft expedioufnefs ; ahd 
on the fifth day of July the whole army paffed over 
the channel into Sandy Hook. ifland, from whence it 
was conveyed to New York. 

The flain and wounded on the Britifh fide in this 
action, did not exceed three hundred, of whom 
fifty-nine died, as already mentioned, through ex- 
cefs of “heat and fatigue ; among thofe who fell, 
Colonel Monkton was chiefly ‘regretted. He was 
an officer of remarkable intrepidity. His fate was 
peculiar, He had been dangeroufly wounded in 

* 3 various 
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various cngagements, and once had been left for 
dead in the field, The lofs of the enemy was re- 
puted much more confiderable. ; 

General Wafhington, after detaching fome light 
troops to follow the Britifh army, and obferve its 
Motions, directed his march towards the North 
River, where a great force had been colicéted in or~ 
der to join him, and where, it was now expected, 
that fome operations of importance would fhortly 
take place. 

, "The action at Frechold occafioned a violent breach ° 
. between Gencral Washington and General Lee. This 
Jatter was charged with difobedience and mifcondu€, 
Frvetreating from before the Britith divifion, which 
he had attacked in the morning on the plain. A 
court martial Was held upon him, and he was fen- 
tenced to a temporary iutpenfion from his com- 
mand. 

In the mean time, the fquadron under Count 
D’Eftaing, which had left Toulon on the fourteenth 

“of April, croffed the Straits of Gibraltar the fif- 
teenth of May, and arrived on the coaft of Virgi- 
nia in the beginning of July, while the Britith fleet 
was employed in conveying the army over to Sandy 
Hook ifland, and from thence to New York. 

Had the French fquadron fteered for the mouth 
of the Delaware, or Sandy Hook, the deftruction 
of both the Britifh ficet and army would have been 
inevitable. The fleet was in no condition for refift- 
ance, confifting gnly of the tranfports, with two 
thips-of the line, anda few frigates. ‘The army 
would then have been inclofed by the Americans at 
land, and the French at fea. Hemmed in by moun- 
tains, and an impaffable tract of country, it would 
have found it impoffible to force its way to New 
York. Deftitute ef provifions, and cut off from all 
communication, it muft undoubtedly have been 
compelled at laft to furrender.. Had this proved 

: “. the 
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the.cafe, the fate of the war would have been com- 
Peele decided ; and Britain. would have received | 
uch a blow, as fhe has not felt for a long courfe of 
ages, and might not fora length of years have re- 
covered. : 

Notwithftanding this fignal efcape from fo great 
adifafter, dangers of every kind yet remained to be 
encountered. On the eleventh of July the French 
fquadron came in fight of the Britith fleet off Sandy 
Hook. It confifted of one thip of ninety guns, - 
one of eighty, fix of feventy-four, and four of 
fixty-four, befides feveral large frigatcs. Exclufive 
of its complement of feamen, it had fix thoufgad 
marines and foldiers on board. . 

To oppofe this formidable fquadron, there. were 
at prefent at New York, no more.than fix thips of 
fixty-four guns, three of, fifty, and two of, forty 
with fome frigates and floops. They were hot’in 

ood condition, having long been abfent from En 
find, and their crews were very deficient in nume 
ber.. They had, however, a material luperiority 
over the enemy, in that of their commander and 
his officers. 

The Britith fleet was happily fo ftationed, as to 
command the entrance of the harbour of Sandy 
Hook, which is covered by a bar, and affords but a 
narrow inlet. The intention of the French Admi- 
ral, was to force his way through: but when he 
drew near the Britith fquadron, and had obferved 
its pofition, and apparent determination to ftand ‘his 
utmoft efforts, notwithftanding its manifeft inferio- 
rity in every refpeét, the confcioufhefs of the great 
capacity and courage of its commander, the fight of 
the difpofitions he had made, the knowledge of the 
defpefate exertions of valour he would have to en« 
counter, and the uncertainty” whether the paflage. 
through the gut was practicable for thips of the fize 
of thofe that compofed his fquadron ;- all thefe 
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motives engaged’ him to declirie 2 trial, which, if 
unfuccefsful, might endanger the fafety of his fqua- 
dron, and bring difgrace and ruin upon the arms of 
France, on their very firt outfet. - ; 

Never did the intrepidity of the Britifh nation 
difplay itfelf with more luftr: than upon this me- 
morable occafion, The people belonging to the 
fleet of tranfports, and merchantimen, lying at New 
York, vied with each other who thould be foremoft 
in ‘his offers of fervice, A thoufand of the beft 
and ftouteft feamen were felected to do duty-on board 
the men of war. Thofe to whom they had been 
preferred, infiled upon accompanying them; and 
nuniber§, in fpite of all endeavours to reftrain them, 
found. means to join their companions. The matters 
and feamen of the trading veflels, acted with equal 
zealand readinefs; and there was no fpecies of fer- 
vice, which was not courted as a favour by indivi- 
duals of all claffes and denominations. One feafar+ 
ing man particularly, offered to convert his veffel 
into afirefhip, without pay or reward, ahd to con- 
duct her himfelf into the midft of the enemy. 

The courage of the officers and joldiers of thearmy 
was not lefs confpicuous. Wounds, and the con- 
fequences of the extreme fatigue and hardfhips they 
had recently undergone, were forgotten. The ftrife 
was univerlal, who fhould repair on board the men 
ef war to ferye as marines: the conteft was fo eager, * 
that no other method could be contrived to decide 
it, than by cafting lots among the cammon men, as 
well as among the officers. 

When the extraordinary fpirit exerted upon this 
memorable emergency is taken into due confidera~ 
tion, the arrival of the French fquadron on the coaft 
of North America at this junéture, may be accounted 
one of the moft fortuhate circumftances of the war, 
It gave the Britith nation one of the maft iiluftrious 
opportunities that it has had for ages, of fignaliz~ 
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ing that intrepid charatter for which it has at all 
times been renowned. The greatnefs of the dan- _ 
ger was fuch, that it was an a@ of high courage 
even ina brave nation, to face it with that coolnefs 
and deliberation which was fo unanimoufly exhi- 
bited. It thewed what great refources true valour 
can-find, and how difficult it is to overcome men 
who are determined to leave nothing undone for 
their defence. 

__. While thefe meafures were carrying on at New 
York, the French fquadron lay at anchor about four 
miles off Sandy Hook, Here it continued about a 
fortnight, in expectation of meeting with fome op- 
portunity of being more ferviceable to the comment” 
caufe of France and America, than jt had hitherto 
been able to prove, But it did no more than cap- 
ture fome vetfels, which fell into its pofleffion from 
a ignorance of a Freneh fleet being in tof 

ag. 

The hopes of relief at New York, were founded 
on the expectation of feeing the arrival of Admiral 
Byron’s fquadron, confifting of eleven fail of fe- 
venty-four guns, and one of ninety. It had left 
Portfmouth on the twentieth of May; but the mi- 
niftry not being fully apprized of Count D’Eftaing’s 
deftination, difpatched an exprefs to recall it to Ply- 
mouth ; from whence it did not fail till the ninth of 
Juné, after advice had been received of the French 
fquadron’s fteering for North America, ; 

The voyage of this {quadron was extremely un- 
fortunate. It met with a continuity of bad weather, 
and was fo fhattered by ftorms, as to be difabled for 
adtion. It arrived, after a tedious patlage, fcat- 
tered and detached on different parts of the coaft of 
Americd. 

On the twenty-fecond of Jul¥, the French fleet 
under Count D’Eftaing, got under way. The wind 

_ blowing fram the. fea, the water rofe thirty. feet = 
: : the 
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bar, and no doubt was made at New York of the 
French Admiral’s feizing fo favourable anjopportu- 
nity of trying the paflage into the harbour. Every 
preparation was made to receive him, and all people 
waited with anxiety for an event by which fo much 
would have been decided : but contrary to expecta- 
tion, he did not think it advifeable to make the at- 
tempt ; and without approaching to reconnoitre any 
further, he directly ftood off to fea. 

-This departure of the French fleet, was a fecond 
deliverance of the higheft confequence to the affairs 
of Great Britain in that quarter. In the fpace of 
the following week two fhips of fifty guns, one 

' @ferfixey-four, and another of feventy-four, fuc- 
ceffively arrived at Sandy Hook, all which muft 

. have unavoidably fallen’ into the enemy’s- hands, 
had he remained on that ftation. 

Thus, fortunately for this country; was that 
Jan entirely fruftrated on which the Court of 
rance had placed fo much dependence. The cap- 

ture of the whole Britith flect in the Delaware, and 
the confequent lofs of the army, was looked upon 
at Paris as next to acertainty. Doubtlefs the mea- 
fures were fo well concerted, that fuch an event 
was highly probable, and it was owing merely ta 
accidents that it did not take place in-the fulleft ex- 
tent it had been expected. 

After failing in the principal intent of his expe- 
dition, it now behoved the French Admiral to ex- 
ert himfelf, in order to make amends for the little 
fuccefs that had hitherto attended him. The objet 
at which he now propofed to direct his opera- 
tions was Rhode Ifland. While he laytat Sandy 
Hook, an attack was projefted upon that place be- 
tween him and the Congrefs, and it was inf execu- 
tion of that intent Ire departed fo unexpectedly... 

As he had a body of fix thoufand marines and 
foldiers on board, it was propofed that he sl 
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make a defcent with them on the fouthern extremity: 
of that ifland, while a body of the Americans made 
another towards the north. The fquadron ,mean- 
while, was to enter the harbour of ‘Newport,- de~ 
flroy the thipping there, and affault the works and 
batteries along thefhore. . 

On the twenty-ninth of July, the French fquad- 
ron anchored without the bar, fronting Newport, 
and blocked up the paffage between the feveral 
ifles that lic around Rhode Ifland, the principal 
‘one. Sir Robert Pigot, who commanded the Brie 
tith troops there, had made every requifite prepa- 
tation for a brave defence. The feveral veflels that 
were neceffarily deftroyed, to prevent them betiig, 
taken by the enemy, furnithed him, with an excel- 
lent fupply of men for the fervice of the artillery, 
and the veffels themfelves were funk in thofe inlets - 
and channels which would have afforded the enemy 
a convenient ftation for attacking the works. ; 

. The charge of attacking Rhode Ifland on the fide 
of the continent, was committed to General Sulli- 
van, an officer whofe condutt fince the beginning of 
the war had obtained him great reputation. The 
troops were chiefly compoted of people from the . 
New England Provinces. 

On the eighth of Auguft the French f{quadron en- 
tered the harbour of Newport, and coaiting the‘ 
town, difcharged their broadfides into it, and ree 
ceived the fire of the batteries on fhore; but little 
execution was done on either fide. They anchored , 
a little way above the town,’ in order to be ready to 
co-operate with the New England forecs, which 
were pywparing to land on the north fide of the 
ifland. 

In she mean time, Lord Howe, on receiving in- 
telligence of the attack upon Rhode Ifland, reiolved 
to make the utmoft efforts he was able for its 
prefervation. His naval force now confiited of one 

4 feventy- 
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feventy-four, feven fixty-four, and five fifty gum 
fhips. The great fuperiority of the French in 
weight of metal, rendered any attempt againft them | 
very hazardous, :but- the preffingnefs of- the occa- 
fion, together with his intrepidity, determined him 
to undertake it. a 
_ At the head of this fquadron he failed from New 
York; but from contrary winds, could not reach 
Rhode Ifland till the ninth of Auguft, the day after 
the French {quadron had entered the harbour of 
Newport. : : 
-On the appearance of the Britith fleet, the French 
___Aadmiral refolved immediately to fail out of the 
harBOurrand attack it. To this purpofe the wind 
proving fair the next morning, the tenth of Auguft, 
he put to fea. Having the weather-gage, and Lord 
Howe being unwilling to leave him in poffeffion of 
that advantage, a conteft enfued for it, which lafted 
the whole day; the French Admiral, notwith- 
ftanding his fuperiority, ftriving for it with no lefs 
eagernefs, The wind ftill continuing unfavourable, 
on the eleventh, the Britifh Admiral finding it-im- 
practicable to gain the weather-gage, refolved forth- 
with to attack the enemy, without contending for 
it any longer. Having formed his fquadron with 
that great profeffional {kill and judgment which was 
fo much applauded on this occafion, he bravely 
prepared to engage. But the wind, which already 
blew with confiderable force, increafed fuddenly 
to fuch a degree, as entirely to fruftrate his de- 
fign. It gradually augmented to a violent ftorm, 
which lafted two days and nights. It-feparated both 
fleets,-and did them fo much damage, that mioft 
of the fhips were rendered totally unfit for action, 
The violence of this tempeft fell chiefly upon the 
French fquadron. Several of its thips were dif- 
imafted. The Languedoc, of ninety guns, the Ad- 
jniral’s fhip, had none ftanding, when fhe was met 
i Mm 
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in that condition by the Renown of fifty guns, 
commanded by Captain Dawfon. He attacked her 
immediately with fo much courage and dexte- 
rity, that had not darknefs interpofed, together with 
the gale, which had not yet fufficiently abated, no 
doubt was entertained fhe muft have ftruck: her 
rudder was fhot away, and fhe had fuffered other 
effential damage. Captain Dawfon lay clofely to 
_ her during the night, purpofing to renew the at> 

tack by break of day; but as foon as it returned, 
he difcovered fix French fhips of the line bearing 
down upon him, which neceflarily obliged him ta 
retire. re 

The very fame day, Commodare Hotham, in 
the Prefton, alfo of fifty guns, fell in with th¢ 
Tonant, an eighty gun fhip, with only her main- 
maft remaining. He attacked her, but was com- 
pelled by the coming on of night, to difcontinue 
the engagement till next morning, when the ap-. 
pearance of feveral French fhips obliged him to 
withdraw. : 

But the engagement that happened between the 
Ifis of fifty guns, anda French thip of feventy-four, 
was perhaps the moft remarkable action that took 
place during the war.’ Neither of them had fuffered 
through the ftorm ; but notwithftanding thé pre- 
digious inequality between them, the Ifis maintaine. 
ed fo refolute a fight, that after a clofe engagement 
within piftol-fhot, that lafted an hour and a half, 
the French fhip was obliged to put before the wind, 
and croud away with a prefs of fail. The come 
mander of th@ [fis was Captain Raynor, whofe he- 
roic bravery in this brilliant a€tion, did both bim_. 
and his country the higheft honour, and was ac- 
knowledged by the French themfelves, with un. 
' feigned aftonifhment and admiration. : 

Th¢ French fquadron returned to Rhode IMland 
on the twentieth of Auguft in {uch a flattered con- 

; dition, 
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dition, that dreading an attack from Lord Howe, 
they did not think it fafe to remain there. They 
failed on the twenty-fecond for Béfton,”’in order to 
repair their fhips in a place of fecurity, - 

The Britith tquadron had fuffered much lefs in 
the ftorm than the French. It was obliged, how- 
ever to make fome ftay at New York for the pur- 
pote of refitting. As foon as this was effeéted, Lord 
Howe failed immediately in queft of the French 
fleet; but he found it in Bofton harbour. Refol« 
ving however to attack it, if it were pwatticable, 
be carefully reconnoitred its ficuation; but it was 
o pow fully protected by batteries and defences 
raifed on every -fide, that, any attempt was judged 
entirely ufelefs, . 

While Count D’Ettaing was failing out of New- 

ort harbour to attack the Britifh fleet under Lord 

owe, General Sullivan landed on the northern 
point of Rhode Ifland. The force he had with him 
confifted of about ten thoufand men. On the feven- 
teenth of Auguft, they begun their operations by 
erecting batteries, and making their approaches to 
the Britith lines. Gencrai Pigot was no lefs atten. 
tive in taking every meafure to fruftrate their exer- 
tions. His garrifon was fuficiently numerous, and 
in-excellent order and {pirits ; and the fituation of 
the place, together with the works that had been 
conftructed for its defence, rendered it very capa- 
ble of making an effectual refittance. 

The fouthern part of Rhode Ifland, where the 
town of Newport flands, is divided from the north- 
ern by a narrow ridge of land, which forms a kind 

- of ifthmus. Along this ridge, which firctches from 
the eaftern to the weftern fhore, the Britifh troops 
had formed lines afd redoubts that entirely fe- 
cured the fouthern divifion of the ifland from any 
apprehenfion of an enemy that could only carry on 
his attacks by land. . 

Had 
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“Had Count D’Eftaing, as it had been ptopofed, 
co-operated with General Sullivan, and landed a 
body of men on the fouthern hore, while he was 
making a diverfion on the .north, the pofition of 
General Pigot would have been extremely critical. 
The Americans complained bitterly of his conduct’ 
upon this occafion. He was at the time when Lord 
Howe arrived with his fquadron, completely maf- 
ter of the harbour; the Britith thipping there had 
‘been either funk or burnt, to prevent their being 
captured by the enemy. It would have been. im- 
praCticable for the Britifh fquadron to force a paf« 
fage into the harbour againft fo great a fupertortt¥. 
Every advantage was manifeftly on hig fide, and the 
fuccefs of the enterprize feemed clearly within his 
reach. His motive for relinquifhing it, was the 
uncertain honour of defeating the Britith fleet. But’ 
it would have been time enough to have encounters 
ed Lord Howe after having obliged General Pigot 
to furrender Rhode Ifland. Such were the ideas of 
the Americans on this occafion, 

The conduct of Count D’Eftaing gave fuch of« 
fence to the people of New England that were with 
General Sullivan, that they abandoned the enters 
prize, and returned home highly difgufted at their 
difappointment. his defertion reduced him to an 
inferiority in poifit of number to the garrifon he was 
befieging ; and compelled him to think ferioully of 
making a retreat. : 

He broke up his encampmént accordingly on the 
twenty-fixth of Auguft. But on perceiving his in- 
tentions, the garrifon fallied out upon him, and af-° 
failed him with fo much vigour, that he was con- 
firained*to make feveral refolute ftands before he 
could bring off his troops. With much difficulty 
he made good his retreat te fome advantageous | 


"ground on the north of the ifland, where he pofted' 
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himfelf fo fecurely a6 to remain out of: all danger. 
y He 
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He then paffed his troops over to the continent, arid 
put an endto ap expedition, which, though it pro- 
cured him great perfonal honour, was attended with 
much fruitlefs trouble. and danger, and brought 
Count D’Eftaing and his countrymen inte much 
difreputation. ; 
It was fortunate for Gencral Sullivan to have ef- 
fected his retreat in this maunere Immediately on 
his departure, Sir Henry Clinton arrived in Rhode 
Ifland with a body ef four thoufand mex. -Such a 
reinforcement to the garrifon, would haye enabled 
him to obtain the completeft fuccefs over that offi- 
“oe@r: shis-retreat would have been cut ‘off, and thé 
town of Providence deftroyed, a place of which the 
neighbourhood accafioned perpetual alarms at Rhode 

_ Hfland, from the armaments and efiterprizes that 
were continually projected and carried on from that 
quarter, : . i 

This was the defign intended by Sir Henry Clin« 
ton, and which he would, in all probability, have 
executed, had not contrary winds delayed his arri- 
val. It was however no fmall fuccefs to the Britith 
arms at this critical juncture to haye defeated the at- 
tempts of the Americans by land, and thofe of the 
French at fea, notwith{tanding their mmenfe fupe+ 
riority, and the vaft expectations it had created all 
over the continent. 

No commander had ever fet forth with greater 
views, and with greater profpects of fulfilling them ; 
and perhaps none was ever more completely difap- 
pointed. In France it wasthought, that if he were 
not able to furprize the Britifh fleet and army, fill 
he would unqueftionably have ‘it in his power to 
diftrefs the former in fuch a manner, as would dif 
able and difpirit the latter fo effe€tually, as to put 
an énd to all its operations, and open fueh a field 
of aétion to the Americans, as to render them to- 
tally matters of the field every where, and at liberty 
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6 profecute what meafures they pleafed without-ia- 
terruption. ‘ 

Such were the hopes with which Count D’Eftaing 
quitted France; rior did he, when he firft arrived on, 
the coaft of America, find any motive to alter then 
Though the prime objeét of his deftination had not 
been anfwered, which was to come unawares on the 
Britith fleet and army, yet his ftrength was fuch, 
that ig all appearance, no naval force that could be 
brought againft him would be able to withftand it. 

Elate with this profpecét, he corifidently entered 
the feene of action; bur he met with an adverfary 
who ftopped his progrefs in the very outfet, and 
, convinced him, that if he met with fuccefs, it must 

be purchafed at the deareft rate. He behetd fm 
enemy, whom at firft, he thought unable to de- 
fend himfelf, acquiring gradually,..through dint of - 
fuperior abilities, and indefatigable exertions, the 
power of acting on the offenfive. Inferior in fize of. 
thips, in weight of metal, in number of men, this 
enemy boldly came forth to encounter him in the 
open fea, trufting folely to his courage and capa- 
city for the iffue of fo unequal aconteft, Inftead of 
a broken and difheartened foe, flying before him, 
and glad to abfcond wherever a fhelter could be 
found, he faw himfelf, through the diligence, the 
fagacity, and the daringnefs ot his rival’s motions, 
under a neceflity of avoiding him, for his own prefer« 
vation. After being iucceffively difappointed and 
defeated in every attempt he had formed, to com- 
* plete his mortification, he was compelled to feek 
refuge among thoie whom he had been fent to affift, 
in order to efcape the purfuit ef this active and re+ 
, folute foe. ; 

Thus terminated the projects that were to 
have *been executed by Count D’Eftaing; who, 
though a brave and experiented officer, was cers 
tainly very unable to enter the field of competition + 
. Vor HE, No. 17. a with 
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with fo great a naval commander as Lord Howe.—~ 
Inftead of viewing the banners of France flying tri- 
aumphantly at New York, as had been expected, the 
Americans were obliged to protect them in the road 
of Bofton, where the French fquadron now re- 
mained, utterly incapable of fervice. 

Unfortunate accidents doubtlefs contributed to 
the difafters of the French; but thefe accidents 
were in a great meafure occafioned by the movements 
as they were certainly improved to the utmoft, by 
the vigilance and dexterity of the Britifh Admiral. 
It was admitted by good judges, that it was through 
the ability of the rival he had to face, much more 
than through any other caufe, the defigns and mea-* 

ures*the French commander were fo unprof- 
perous throughaut the whole campaign. 
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FTER the retreat of the French {quadron 
; under Count D’Eftaing into Bofton, the aps 
. pe nenrons arifing from it being fubfided, it was 
etermined at New York to improve this opportu= 
nity of its inability to act, by attacking fome of thof 
harbours whence the Americans committed fh des 
predations on the Britith fhipping. . 

A fleet of tranfports, with a body of troops on 
board, undet the command of General Grey, anda - 
convoy of -fome frigates, under Captain-Fairthaws 5: 
failed to Buzzard’s Bay, on the coatt of New Eng-’ 
land, in the ncighbourhood of Rhode Ifland. Thi’ 
bay was full of crecks and inlcts, where fmall priva- 
teers, from the fhallownefs of the water, could als 
ways efcape the purfuit of large veifels. For that 
seafon they took their ftation near them, and were 
continually on the look-out for veffels failing that 
way to Long Ifland and New York. ; ss 

The troops were landed on the fifth of September, 
on both fides of the river, on which the towns of. 
Bedford and Fairhaven are fituated. Here they de- 
ftroyed a great number of magazines and ftores 
houtes, with about feventy “fail of privateers and 
merchantmen. The lofs was the greater, as thefe 
latter had their cargoes on board, and were on the 
point of failing. 

Frotm hence they proceeded to Martha’s Vine- 
yard, an ifland fertile and populous, where they 
collected about ten thoufand theep, and three hun- 
dred, head of cattle. Both thefe expeditions, though - 
not brilliant, were wf cflential utility in protecting 

T2 the 
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trade of New York, and furnithing a confiderable 
fupply to the forces there. oe 

In confequence of the hoftilities committed by 
the French in the American feas, it was now refol- 
ved to difpoflets them of the two iflands of $t. Pierre 
and Migiielon, which had by the laft treaty of 
peace been left te them, to cure and dry their fith, 
and afford other neceflaries and conveniencies to 
their thipping employed in the fithery on the banks 
of Newfoundland. As thefe iflands were in no ftate 
of defence, they were eafily reduced. The inha- 
bitants and garrifon, in number altogether about 
three thoufand, were tranfported to France, and the 

™fettlement entirely deftroyed. This happened about 
the middle of September. 

In the mean time an expedition took place from 
New York up the North River. Lord Cornwallis 
procecded on the weftern, and General Kny phaufen 
on the caftern fide, and the river itfelf was occupied 
By armed‘ veffels and flat-boats, for the. communi- 
sation and paflage of the troops from the one fide to 
the other, in cafe their co-operation fhould be 
needed. 

Gencrat Wathington’s army ‘was ftationed in the 
fame manner ; but from hi8 inferiority in thipping, 

it was with much difficulty the divided parts of it 

could be drawn together. He was at this time:en- 
amped in a ftrong pofition on the eaftern fide of the: 
North River; but the Britith forces were fo. advan- 
tageoufly pofted, that he did not think proper to 
make any movements t6 interrupt their operations 
im the Jerfeys: fuch an attempt would have com- 
pelled him to rifk a general engagement, which it 
was his conftant ftudy to avoid. 

The principal event during this expeditien was 
the deftruétion of a regiment of American cavalry, 
known by the name of Mrs. Wathington’s Light 
Pforfe. It was commanded by Colonel Baylor, a 

; _ gentleman 
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rentleman of rank and intereft in Virginia, whére 
it had been raifed. It had been detached, with a body 
of militia, to interrupt the foraging partics belong- 
_ ing to the divifton of the Britith army under Lord. 
Cornwallis. On receiving intelligence of the faci-’ 
lity of furprizing them, from their unguarded fitu- 
ation, he ordered General Grey to advance on one’ 
fide, while Colonel Campbeil; with a detachment, 
. from the corps under Genera) Knyphauten, croffed’ 
the North River, and came upon them from 
another. ‘ 
The whole body of militia and light horfeynild— 
have been completely furprized, had not fome de« 
ferters from the Britith troops informed them of 
their danger. | The militia had time to efeape; but 
Sept: 28, General Grey pufhed forwards with fuch 
1778. expedition, that he came unawares upon: 
the light-horfemen. They were furrounded in the 
village where they lay, and mof of them were. 
either killed or taken. Great coniplaints were 
made on this occafion by the Americans 3 they re- 
* prefented the behaviour of the Britith troops as in- 
human, and contrary to the Jaws of war obferved’ 
among civilized nations. They accufed them of 
having maffacred in cold blood men who uiade no 
tefiftance, and begged for quarter. 

The fuccefs that had attended the expedition to_ 
Redford and Fairhaven, fuggefted another to Little 
Egg Harbour, on the coaft-of New Jerfey, from 
the very fame motives, It was a place noted for 
privateers, that did much mifchicf along that’ 
fhore, and were as troublefome on the fouth, as rhe 
others had been on the north fide of New York.— 
Captain Ferguion, with a felcé& party, embarked 
under the convoy of Captain Collins, with fome 
frigates. and gallies. The enemy being apprized of 
their coming, fent out as many of their veficis and 
- Privateers to fea as dould be got ready, inorder to 
mee 13 : avoid 
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‘avoid capture, and hauled the remainder, into. the: 
river Mullicus, as far up the country as it was prac 
ticable. ' ae 8 a 

The enemy rclicd for proteétion on the difficulty 
of pafling through the many bars and fhoals. that 
obftruéted the river, and were totally unknown to 
the Britifh troops and feamen. But the lebour 
and perfeverance of thefe furmounted all obftactes ; 
they made their way to the place where the fhip- 
ping had been conveyed, which was at twenty 
miles diftance from the fea. The enemy, to inti- 
midate them, had thrown up the appearance of bat- 
teriefMMd breatt-works on the water-fide, well man- 
ned with the coyntry militia, who feemed prepared 
to make a refolutc defcrice: but thcy were foon 
compelled to retire by the artillery that bad been 
brought up in the gun-boats, and the troops land- 
ing, completely difperfed them. 

“A number of veffels were found at this place, 
moftly Britith prizes, fome of confiderable value— 
But as from various caufcs. the bringing them off 
would have confumed much time, and expoted the 
detachment to much danger, they were all deftroy- 
ed, together with the fettlement itfelf, in order to 
prevent its becoming again a receptacle for pri- 
vateers. 

Being informed that part of a celebrated mili- 
tary corps among the Americans, known by the 
name of. Pulafki’s Legion, was cantoned at a few 
miles diftance, they undertook to furprize them, 
and did it fo effectually, as to put a great number 
tothe fword, and to retire without lofs to their 
fhipping. The enemy having collected fome rein- 
forcements, endeavoured to cut off their retreat ; 
but having previoufly fecured a bridge and a defile, 
they maintained their ground fuccefstully, and com- 
pelled the encmy to withdraw. This tranfaction 
took place in the beginning of Odtober. me 
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Qn this occafion, as well as that of the furprifal of 
Baylor’s light horfe, the Britith troops were charged 
with having barburouily refufed quarter to the Ame- 
ficans. The anfwer to this charge was, that both 
thefe atacks were made in the night, when little order 
or difcipline could be obferved, and thar unhappily: 
the Britith troops were under a perfuafion that no 
quarter was intended to be given them. 
~ But whatever irregularities might have hap- 
pened upon thefe oceafions, they were nothin 
to thofe that were committed in the back tettle- 
ments, in the courfe of the inilitary operatiggs that-— 
were carried on in thofe parts, during the prefent 
campaign. ‘ ‘ 

At the time when General Gates commanded the: 
American army at Saratoga, the Indians in thofé 
quarters fent him deputies with their public conga. 
tulations on his tuccefs, and affurances of their: 
friendly withes to the caufe he fupported. But on 
the clofe of that campaign, when the American 
forces were withdrawn trom that neighbourhood, 
the Britith agents began again to be active among 
the Indian tribes : they diftributed confiderable pres | 
fents to their chiefs, and neglected nothing to raife 
4 powerful party among the mott warlike and enters 
prizing of thefe ferocious people. 

Inthis they were zealoutly affifted by thofe num- 
hers of refugees, who had fled from the Colonies, 
and were meditating plans ef revenge againtt rhe 
adverte party. Excited by their own aviditity, and 
by the perfuafions and influence of the agents aid 

’ tefugees, the Indians began by coinmitting depre- 
dations, on the people in the back fettlements, in 

i fmall bodies, that were led on by the refugees, who 

"eft knew how to conduct then where moft fpoil 

‘was to behad. As their incurfions were very fuc- 
cefsful, they proved an incitement to others : they 

; became gradually hore frequent, and were carried 

14 on. 
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on by larger numbers : the fituation af the idhabi- 
- tantson the frontiers of the northern, and middle 
Colonies, became thereby exceedingly wretched and 
deplorable. ; ‘ 
Two men principally fignalized themfelves in 
thefe deftructive expeditions. The one was Colo- 
nel Butler, a native of Connecticut, who acted in 
the capacity of an Agent, and a Chief among the: 
Indians, over whom he had acquired and exercifed 
Ley authority. The name of the other was.Brandt, 
is father was of German origin, and his mother 
—an Indian :—He was a man of uncommon refolus 
tion ; but of a fierce and cruel difpofition. Under 
thefe two commanders the Indians and Retugees. 
cotamitted the moft dreadful devaftations and bar- 
Titiess 
What rendered .the condition of the Colonifts who - 
adhered to Congrefs the more calamizous, was, that 
many of thofe who dwelt ei 3 them, favoured 
their encmics, and gave them intelligence of all that 
afled, This enabled them to take their meafures 
n fo appofite a manner, as. always to be fare of 
fuccefs. 
‘- Along the eaftern branch of the Sufquehanna, 
lies a pleafant and fertile country. It had been: 
claimed as part of Pennfylvania ; but the Colony of 
Conneticut, relying upon the authority of an an- 
cient charter, had, fince the laft' war, made a 
large fettlement on the, banks of that beautiful Ti+ 
ver, The name of it was Wioming: it confifted 
of eight townthips, five fquare miles each. 
The Pennfylvanians, after protefting againft this 
roceeding, as an encroachment upon their territos: 
ties, and finding that remonftances-had no efteét on 
the people of Connetticut, refolved to have recourfe.; 
to violence, and to expel the new fettlers from the. 
jands of which they confidered them as the ufurs - 
pers: they had accordingly ufed force, and the. 
others: 
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others had repelled it. Notwithfanding the diffen- 
tion between Great Britain and America, this in- 
teftine quarrel ftill continued, till the preceeding 
became fo ferious, that the latter was fufpended. by 
mutual confent. 

This fettlement,-in the mean time, became fo flou~' 
tithing and populous, that it fent a theufand mem 
as its proportion to the Continental army, befides 

. adequate fupplies of provifions. They “had: been: 
no lefs careful of their internal defence againft the: 
irruptions that might be apprehended from the Ine 
dians ; they had erc&ed four fufficicnily divong 
forts, in order to guard againft any dangers of that. 
kind. The zeal of the party that fided with Cons. 
grefs, bad, however, much outgone its difcretion, 
“an fending fuch a number of men out of afetdement: 
where they were fo much wanted: thofe whe-ipe 
pofed Congrefs, formed a numerous and: attive: 
party, and wer: now determincd to ayail themfelvesi 
of the abfence of fo confiderabie a number of their- 
enemies, 

During the preceding campaign, feveral inroads: 
were made upon them by the Indians, accompanied 
with fome Refugees ; and it was not without muchi 
trouble and bloodthed they were driven off ; but the: 
enmity of thefe Indians was now become much.mora! 
dangerous, from the numbers of their own people 
who had abandoned the fettlement, in confequence 
of intcftine divifions, and the-treatment they receiv. 
ed from the ruling party. As they went.off with a 
full determination of wreaking their vengeance, 
they. were induftrious in feeking the means of ef: 
fecting it, 

In-order to fecure themfelves from the machina- 
tions of their adverfaries, the ruling party bad coms 
Pee a number of ftrangers lately coine into the: 
ettlement to depart, on {ufpicion of their harbour- 
jag hoftile intention’. Some of them they had feiz~ 

- +. ad 
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ed, and ent to Cotineéticnt, to be capitally-profe-. 
ented: ‘This tranfaézion kindled new rage in their 
opponents, and added freth activity to the fchemes 
they were forming. : 

To deecive the people in the fettlement into fecu- 
sity, anc to put them off their guard, the Indians af- 
feéted uncommon demonftrations of friendfhip, and 
of a fincere defire to be thoroughly reconciled and 
to preferve the peace. To this intent they fent a. 
few of the moft artful and dexterous, who were, 
under pretence of being charged with their amicable 
affurgices, to obferve the circumftances and pofture 
of the tetilement, and bring all the intelligence they. 
could collect. « : 

After having, fome time previous to the execu- 
tion of their defigns, carried on this deception, the 
Refugees and Indians collected all their force in the 
beginning of July; it confifted of thirteen hundred 
Retugees, and about thee hundred Indians. The 
former had painted and clad themfelves like the 
latter, with x vicw either to concealment, or to af- 
fume amore intimidating appearance. 

"(hey began their operations by invefting one of 
the forts; which, it was faid, being chiefly garrifoned 
by their fecret partifans, was betrayed into their 
hands. They took another by ftorm, where they 
gave quarter only to the women and children. They 
next fummoned the principal fort, called Kingfton, 
to furrender, threatening, in cafe of refufal, to give 
no quarter. The commanding officer, who was a 
near relation of the Refugee commander, and bore 
alfo the name of Butler, propofed a parley; in hope 
of coming to fome accommodation : his propofal 
was accepted, and a place of meeting appointed. 
Not thinking it prufent, however, to truft himfeif 
into their hands, he went accompanied by four hun- 
dred men well arined. 
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On his arrival at the place of appointment, no 
Perfon was prefent : he {till advanced, ia expecta. 
tion of being met 5 when looking round, he perceived. 
at the foot of 4 Mountain, at fone diftance from 
him, a flag; which, as he approached, withdrew, 
as if thofe who were with it, miftrufted him, _ Bat 
as he drew near to it, he fuddenly found himéelf fur. 
rounded and attacked on all fides, by four times iis 
numbers. He defended himielf near an hour, with 

* fo much bravery, that they feemcd to be giving 
way: when Unexpectedly one of bis men, either 
through fear or treachery, cried out that he had or- 
dered a retreat, This inftantly threw hig ‘patty into 
confufion ; they were broken Svery where, and 
flaughtered. without mercy. Himfelf, with about: 
feventy, ei¢dped toa {mall fort. ea 

On this fuccefs, the enemy marched to fort. Kiggas ° 
fton, into which, to thew the garifon the Proofs-of 
their victory, and the inutilicy of making any de- 
fence, they fent in the fealps of thofe they had flain, 
amounting to about two hundred. 

The ollicer »who command d, willing, in this 
terrible extremity, to make the beft terms he could - 
for his remaining garrifon, and the other People in 
the fort, ventured out with a flag, aud waited on 
Colonel Butler, to know what terms he would grat 
on afurrender. His reply was, the hatchet, With ° 
this barbarous and dreadful anfwer, the officer Ter 
turned to his gartifon ; whe, knowing what they 
were to. expect, had no other Profpeet left than to 
fell their lives as dearly as poffible ; they defended 
themfelves accordiniely, until they were nearly all, 
either killed or wounded ; the reft,. unable to con. 
tinue the defence, were forced to furrender at dif. 
cretion. > 

The enemy carried off fome of the prifoners ; 
the reft they fhut up in the houfes, which being -fer 
on fire, they peed in the flames, They’ aéed 
with the fame bar arity on taking the lat fort, 

~~ which. 
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ythich furrendered in a few mintites, without any 
ftipulations: they maflacred, with rétitarkable in-" 
ftances of inhumanity, about feventy of the'militia, 
and fhutting up the others, with the women and’ 
children in the buildings of the fort, they commit- 
ted them to the flames. 

‘After the perpetration of thefe crucitics, they. 
proceeded to deftroy all the houfes, farms, and 
fettlements that came within their reach; fuch . 
enly excepted, a3 belonged to thofe of their own, 
party. This deftrudtion was’ extended to the ctops 
‘on theaground, and to every production of thé 
earth : they killed and maimed the cattle ; in fhorts 
they left nothing undeftroyed that could be of. any 
ufe. Thus was this flourifhing colony rendered if 
a few days a fecne of univerfal defolation. 

To thefe enormitics, they added others ftill more 
hortible :+-Thcy burned alive.tkirte officers, their 
prifoncrs, with circumftances o refined barbarity. 
Such was the excefs of party rage, that even the moft 
powerful and endearing tics of nature were tram- 
pled upon. One of the Refugees murdered his fa~ 
ther-in-law, his own fifters, and their children, and 
even hisown mother. Another, who had often threat- 
ened the life of his father, now executed this hor- 
rid refolution : with his own hand he butchered his 
father, mother, brothers, and fifters ; tripped off 
their {calps, and cut off his father’s head. . 

Such were the accounts publifhed by the Ameri- 
cans of the deftruétion of the flourifhing Colony of 
Wioming, by thofe of their countrymen who ac- 
companied Colonel Butler in this bloody expedi- 
tion. Unhappily they have not been contragicted, 

_ However thocking fo rclate, fuch horrors ought 
not to pafs unnoticed, They ferve. to admonifi 
mankind, to what exceffes of iniquity human na-.. 
ture, even in civilized fociety, may be impelled 
by the animofities arifing fro civil feuds, and’ 
“warn them to beware of harbouring fuch refent- 

ments 
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qnents againft thofe whe differ from them in opi« 
‘flion, as may tend to obliterate the remembrance of 
the reciprocal qbligation men are under of obfery- 
ing, in the worft of times, the laws of honour and 
generofity. ; 
~The fate of this unhappy Colony made the deeper 
impreffion on the.iiinds of the Americans, as they 
were not at the préfent time ina condition to inflicy 
that vengéanee ‘upon its authors, which their crimés 
fo juftly deferved. It was, however, univerfally des 
- termined, that they fhould be feverely punithed at 
@ convenient feafon. cd 

In order, at the fame time, to obviate a repeti- 
tion of fuch horrors, in the back fettlementseet the 
middle and fouthern Colonies, as had juft been ex- 
perienced on the frontiers of Pennfylyania, an eXpe- 
dition was &t on foot, the intent of whick was. to | 
extirpate the primary caufe of thefe fanguitary- eke." a 
cutions. 2" aay 

On the banks of the Upper Miffiffippi, in a plea- 
fant and fertile country, inhabited by an Indian na- 
tion called ,the Hinois, the French from Canada 
were in pofféffion of feveral thriving plantations and 
fettlements, which, by their fituation, enabled them 
to acquire and exercife great influence among the 
many Indian tribes in the neighbouring parts. 

This French fettlement was under the dire@tion 
of a man, who had rendered himfelf peculiarly re- 
markable by the warmth and inveteracy with which 
he had ated againft the Colonies fince the com- 
mencement of hoftilities. Beirig an agent for govern- 
ment among the Indians, he neglected nothing to 
excite them to exert themfelves to the utmoft againit, 
the Colonifts. Among other inducements, he was 
noted far the liberality with which he rewarded, 
thofe who brought in fealps. .The depredations 
committed by the Indians, upon the inhabitants of - 
the back fettlements of the middle and fouthern Co-. - 

: ; 7 lonies, 
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. lonies, were chiefly attributed to his inftigatiotiss 
He was now projecting an invafion, of thefe fettlé- 
ments by the Indians fituated on tht Ohio and thé 
-Mififippi. i oy ae ; 

The perfon chofen to conduét an expedition 
againft this French fettlement, was Colonel Clarke, 
a brave and prudent officer. It lay at a great dif. 
tance, no lefs than twelve hundred miles, moit of 
which was wild and uncultivated. He fet out at 
the head of three hundred chofen men, and failing 
down the Ohio, ‘along that immenfe extent of 
country, through which this celebrated river winds 
its courte, he artived without meeting any obftruc- 
tion, "at the great cataraét which interrupts its na- 
vigation into tke: Miffifippi. Here his party landed, 
and directed its march northward. After a long 
inarch through a defert country, their provifions 
were at laft entirely confumed, and they endured two ‘ 
days hard fatigue without taking any fuftenance. 

They were, however, by this time, in the pre- 
ainéts of the fettlement, which was the object of 
their expedition. [Hunger added to their refolution, 
and they determined to fucceed, or perifh in the. 
attempt. The name of the principal place in this 
remote fettlement, was Katkakias : it confifted of 
between two and three hundred houfes. Here the 
Governor and principal people refided, and it was 
in a good ftate of defence. 

The intention of Colonel Clarke, was, therefore, 
to come upon it by furprize. He lay concealed in a 
neighbouring foreft during the day; and at mid- 
night he diftributed his party into feveral fmall di- 
vifions, which entered the town while the inhabi- 
tants werc all at reft in their houfes : they took poffef- 
fion of the fort in the fame manner. The‘fudden- 
nefs of the furprifé prevented ail refiftance. From 
the remotenefs of their fituation, the people of this _ 
fettlement thinking themfctves in perfect fecurity, _ 

; were 
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“Were under no apprehenfions of any attack; and 
little imagined that any enemy would have the pa- 
tience, and undergo the toil of feeking them out ar 
the diftance of twelve hundred miles. 

The inhabitants Were all fecured to a man, in or~ 
der to prevent intelligence being carried to the other 
Places in the fettlement. Parties Were immediately 
detached to feize upon thefe : they all furrendered ';- 
and an oath of allegiance to the United States was 
exacted from the inhabitants of the whole fettle. 
ment. It was taken with the More readinets, ag they 
Were now informed of the alliance between France 
and the Colonics, ‘ 

Colonel Clarke behaved throughout the whole 
of this tranfaétion with great mildnefs and huma- 
nity. The only action of feverity, was the feizin 
of the Governer, and fending him prifoner to Virgi- 
nia, as an individual whofe perfonal enmity tothe, - 

olonifts, rendered it Proper to fecure him. Hig: 

Papers were feized at the fame time, and tranfimit- 

ted to Congrefs ; as containing: proofs of the orders 

he had received for encouraging and employing the 
Indians againft the back fettlements, 

aving executed this firft and principal part of 

his expedition with {o much celerity and fuccefs, 


der of his commiffion, which was to take proper ven. . 
geance on the Indians for the many. atts of cruelty 
they had committed on the Colonifts, Ee advanced 
“with equal courage and circumfpeétion into the: 
midtt of the country occupied By fome of their moft . 
‘fierce and warlike tribes. He came feverally ‘upon 
them with fo much quicknefs and fecrecy, as to put 
it out of their power to refift him: he retaliated 
upon them the deftruétion they had fo often carried 
into the Colonies : he fought them out with unweas 
. Ted diligence, in their inoft hidden concealments, 
“and ftruck them with fuch univerf:] terror, that al] 
aoe , who' 
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‘who could efcape, fled to the remoteft recefles oF 
the immmenfe tracts they inhabited. 

“Phe flanghter made among the Indians in this ex- 
pedition, not only thinned their numbers confider- 
ably, but broke their fpirit in no Iefs degree. The 
inhabitants of the frontiers were now entirely reliev- 
ed from their fears, and determined, at the fame 
time, to take fuch meafures for their future defence, 
as fhould put an effectual ftop to all attempts on the 
part of thote favage enemies. 

“The deftruction of Wioming ftill hung upon the 
minds of the Colonifts. They who had acted the 
principal part init, inhabited a traét lying beyond 
themountaims to the weftern fide of the Upper De- 
faware. It was {pacious and well cultivated: the 
people were an intermixture of Indians and Refu- 
gees, and bore, as their ations had fhewn, an inve- 
terate hatred to the inhabitants of the United Colo- 
nics. The force that was fent againft them, con: 
fifted of a regiment from the American army, and a 
confidcrable body of riflemen and rangers. 

‘The intent was to furprize thefe people, and to 
treat them in the fame manner they had done the 
unhappy inhabitants of Wioming, ‘To this purpofe 
they procceded with the utmoft cautioufnels and vi- 
gilance ; marching chiefly by night, and concealing 
themfelves by day. But the enemy, who knew the 
refolution that had been taken, to iaicx the fever- 
eft chaftifement upon them for their enormities at 
Wioming, and dreaded the confequences of a fur- 
prize, kept a contifual watch upon thcir borders. 
On the approach of this force, finding themfelves 
unable to refift it, they withdrew, and abandoned 
their poffeffions to the. fury of a julily exafperated 
foc, who fpread deftruction without mercy through- 
out the whole extent.of the country. 

_In thefe reciprocal expeditions aguiaft each other, 
by the Americans who fided with, and thofe whe 

; oppofed 
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sppofed Congrefs, was exhibited a {pirit of rancour 
and revenge, that animated both parties to the mott 
violent exertions of their refpective courage and 
abilities. They underwent the fevereft toil and 
fatigue with invincible patience, and bore the mott 
trying hardthips with ynwearied fortitude, Loaded. 
with the ammunition, flores, and provifions necef- 
fary for fuch expeditions, they waded though 
fwamps and marfhes, and made their way through 
forefts thar feemed almoft impaffable without fuch . 
. incumbrances, Oftentimes, after ftruggling dur- 
‘ing a whole days march, with all thefe various dif 
ficulties, they were conftrained to pafs the night 
without fhelter, expofed to all the inclemencies of 
the weather, and not daring: to make 8 fire, or eyen 
fometimes to ufe any light, for fear of being dif. 
covered, ec 
When etigaged in fight, their fury and inveteracy 
was fuch, that death, and flaughter were the only 
objects they had in view : they fought like men who 
expected no quarter, and thought it their duty to 
givenone. They looked upon their enemies as cri- 
minals, whom they were commiffioned to punith 
without mercy. Such an idea divefted them at once 
of all fentiments of humanity, and led them to the 
commiffion of all forts of barbarities, without feel 
“ing the leaft remorfe. 
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CHAP. XXXVU. 


Arrival of a Minifler from France to the Congrefs— 
Tranfactions of the Commifioners in America. 


1778. 
URING the tranfa¢tions that have been re- 


lated, feveral events of importance were ta- 
king, place at Philadelphia, now become again the 
refidence of Congrefs, fince its evacuation by the 
Britifh troops. - ‘ 

“A Minifter Plenipotentiary to the, United States 
of America, was fent over by the Court of France 
in Count D’Eftaing’s fleet ; his name was Monfieur 
Gerard, one of the Sccréfaries to the King’s Coun- 
cil of State. Fle was received with ‘great fo- 
jemnity by the Congrefs, to whom he delivered a 
Augutt 6, iettcr from the King of France, written 

1778 in the following terms : 


“ Very dear great Friends and Allies, 

‘ The treaties which we have figned with you 
in confequence of the propofals your Commif- 
fioners made to us in your behalf, are a certain af- 
farance of our affection for the United States in ge- 
neral, and for cach of them in particular, as well as” 
of the intereft we take, and conftantly fhall take, in 
their -happinefs and profperity. It is to convince 
you more particularly of this, that we have nomi- 
nated the Sicur Gerard, Secretary of oure Council 
of State, to refide,among you in the quality of-our 
Minifter Plenipotentiary. He is the better ac- 
quainted with our fentiments toward you, and the 
more capable of teftifying the fame to you, as he 

“was 
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was entrufted on our part to negociate with your 
Commiffiowers, and figned with them the treaties 
which cement our union. We pray you to give 
Juft credit to ali he fhall communite to you from 
us, more efpecially when he fhall affure you of our 
affection aad conftant friendfhip for you. We pray 
God, very dear great Friends and Allies, to have 
you in his holy keeping. 
Your good Friend and Ally, 

Per failles, ‘ LOUIS.. 

March 28, 1778. 
(Underfigned) 
Gravisr ps ViercENnnes.” 


The dircétion to this letter was, “ To our very 
dear great Friends, the Prefident and Members of 
the General 'Congrefs of North America.” 

After this letter had been read, the Minifter 
made the following fpecch to the Congrefs : 


““ GENTLEMEN, 

“ The connection formed by the King, my maf 
ter, with the United States of America, is to agrec- 
able to him, that he could no longer delay fending 
me to remain among you, for the purpofe of ce- 
menting it, 

“Tt will give his Majefty great fatisfaction 
to learn that the fentiments which have fhone 
forth on this occafion, juftity that confidence with 
which he has been infpired* by the zeal and charac« 
ter of the Commiffioners of the United States in 
‘France, the wiidom and fortitude which have di- 
rected the refolutions of Congrefs, and the courage 
and perfeverance of the people they reprefent; 
a confidence which you know, Gentlemen, bas 
been the bafis of that truly amicable and difinte- 
-refted fyftem on which he has treated with the 
United States. ; ; 
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ff Itis not his Majefty’s fault that the engage- 
ments he has entered into did ‘not eftablifh your 
independence and repofe ‘without the further ef- 
fufion of blood, and without aggvavating the cala- 
mities of mankind, whofe happinefs it is his high- 
eft ambition to promote and fecure. But fince the 
hottile meafures and defigns of the common ecne- 
my have given to engagements purely cventual, an 
immediate, pofitive, permanent, and indiffoluble 
force, it is thc opinion of the King, my matter, that 
the“allics fhould turn their whole, attention to ful- 
fill thofe engagements in the manner the moft ufe- 
ful to the common caufe, and beft calculated to 
obtain that peace which is the object of the alliance. 

“ It is upon-this principle his Majefty has haf- 
tened to fend you a powerful affiftance ; which you 
owe only to his friendfhip, to the fincere regard he 
has for every thing which relates to the advantage 
of the United States, and’€ his defire of contribu- 
ting with efficacy to eftablifh your repofe and prof- 
petity upon an honourable and folid toundation.— 
And further, it is his expectation, that the princi- 
ples which may be adopted by the refpective govern- 
ments will tend to ftrengthen thofe bonds of union. 
which have originated in the mutual intereft of the 
two nations. 

“* The principal objeét of my inftructions is to 
conneét the interefts of France with thofe of the 
States. I flatter myfelf, Gentlemen, that my paft 
conduct in the affairs awhich concern them, has al- 
ready convinced you of the determination I feel to 
endeayour to obey my inftructions in fuch manner 
as to deferve the confidence of Congrefs, the 
friendfhip of its members, and the efteem,of the 
citizens of America.” 


The anfwer returned by the Prefident of the Con- 
grefs was as follows :-— 


*¢ SIR, 
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‘* The treaties-between his Moft Chriftian Maje- 
fty and the United States of America, {o fully de- 
monftrate his wifdom and magnanimity, as to com- 
mand the reverence of all nations. The virtuous 
citizens of America in particular, can never forget 
his beneficent attention to their violated rights, nor 
ceafe to acknowledge the hand of a gracious Provi- 
dence, in raifing them up fo powerful and illuftri- 
ous a friend. It is the hope and opinion of Con- 
grefs, that the confidence his Majefty repofes in the 
firmnefs of thefe States, will receive additional 
ftrength from every day’s experience. 

“ This Affembly is.convinced, Sir, that had it 
refted folely with the Moft-Chriftian King, not only 
the independence of thefe States would have been 
univerfally acknowledged, but their tranquility fully 
eftablifaed, We lament that tuft of domination 
which gave birth to the prefent war, and has pro- 
longed and extended the miferiesof mankind. Wear- 
dently with to fheath the fword, and tpare the further 
effufion of blood ; but we are determined, by every 
means in our power, to fulfill thofe eventual en- 
gagements which have acquired pofitive and per- 
smanent force, trom the hoftile defigns and mea-. 
fures of the common enciny. 

** Congrefs have reafon to believe, that the af- 
fiftance fo wifecly and generowily fent, will bring 
Great Britain to a fenfe of juttice and moderation, 
promote the common interefts of France and Ame- 
rica, and fecure peace and tranquility on the moft 
firm and honourable foundation. Neither can it be 
doubted, that thofe who adminifter the powers of 
government within the feveral States of this union, 
will cement that connection with the fubjects of 
France, the beneficial effeéts of which have already 
been fo fenfibly felt. 

: oK3 *¢ Sir; 
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“ Sir, from the experience we have had of your 
exertions to promote the true interefts ef our coun- 
try, as well as your own, it is with the higheft fa- 
tisfaction Congrefs receive, as the firft Minifter 
from his Moft Chriftian Majefty, a gentleman whofe 
paft conduct affords a happy prefage, that he will 
merit the confidence of this body, the friendfhip of 
its members, and the efteem of the citizens of 
America.” 


The arrival and reception of the minifter from 
France, made a remarkable impreffion on the minds 
of the Americags. They now felt the weight and 
importance to which they had arifen among the 
European nations. “ Thus,” faid they, “ in one 
of their publications at that time, “ has a new and 
noble fight been exhibited im this new world; the 
Reprefentatives of the Usited States of America, 

- folemnly giving public audience to a Minifter Pleni- 
Pe from the mott powerful Prince in Hurope. 
our years ago, fuch aa cvent, at fo near a day, was 
not in the view even of imagination. It is the 
Almighty who raifeth up: He has flationed Ame- 
rica among the powers of the earth,, and cloathed 
her.in robes of fovercignty.” ‘ 

The prefence of this minifter, the ftrong affuran~ 
ces of fupport which he brought, the arrival of the 
fleet under Count D’Effaing, the evacuation of PIn- 
ladelphia, and the retreat or the army, were events 
which happening altogether, elevated the fpiric of 
the Americans to fuch a degree, that they no longer 
-confidered their deftiny as any ways precarious : 
they looked upon their independence as thoroughly 
eftablithed, and viewed the iending of the Commit- 
fioners from England as an infult. 

It was from thefe motives that they continued to 
infift with fuch firmnefs on the immediate acknow- 
ledgement of their independenc; , or the withdraw- 
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ing of the fleet and army from their country, asthe . 
preliminary ftep to any treaty. 

Governor Johnftone, whofe abilities had recom. 
mended him to the place of one of the Commiffioners, 
was extenfively conneéted among the principal per+ 
fonages on the American continent, where he had 
been fome years before promoted to the government 
of a province. He had always acted a ftrenuous 

art in defence of the claims of America, no man 
in Parliament having efpoufed their caufe with more 
warmth and decifion. : 

He had, on his arrival in America, opened a cor- 
refpondence with fome of the principal Members of 
Congveis, on a footing of private fricadthip, from 
which he hoped to derive eilential utility to the 
public comniiffion with which he was invefted.. His 
jetters contained the warmett elogiums on the.cha- 
raéter and behaviour ofthe Americans, “and “were 
entirely calculated to bring about a cordial freconci> 
liation, : — 

The more to conciliate their good-will and confi- - 
dence, he had carefully abitainea trom all juftificas. 
tion of the propriety or policy of the conduc 
adopted by Great Britain. He preferved, on the con- 
trary, an entire appearance of neutrality in the difpute 
between the parent ftate and its colonies, and confined 
himfelf to deplore the fatal effects it had produced, 

This method of proceeding appeared certainly 
very judicious, yet in the iffue did not anfwer ex- 
pectation. By whatever motives the Congrefs were 
determined, they difapproved of it. A few days 
after the correfpondence had been opened with the 
Commiffioners, they came to a refolution, that fome 
of thé letters addreffed to individuals of the United 
States, had been found to contain ideas infidioufly 
calculated to delude and divide the people. They 
therefore earneitly recommended to the government 
of the refpective States, and ftri¢tly. directed the 

K4 ne Com- 
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Commander in Chief, and othé officers, to take * 
the moft effe€tual meafures for ‘putting a ftop te fa 
dangerous and criminal a correfpandence. 

This refolution was fhortly followed by ano- 
ther, by which all letters of a public nature, re- 
ceived by any Members of Congrefs from the agents 
or fubjects of the King of Great Britain, fhould be 
laid petore that Affembly. In confequence of, this 
order, feveral letters were laid before them. In 
one from Governor Johnftone to General Jofeph 
Reed, this paflage was particularly obferved :— 
*€ ‘The man who can be inftrumental in bringing us 
all to act once more in harmony, and unite toge- 
ther the various powers which this conteft has drawn 
forth, will deferve more from the King and people, 
from patriotitm, humanity, friendfhip, and all the 
tender ties that are affected by the quarrel and re- 
conciliation, than ever wagyyet beftowed on human - 


‘Ja another letter written by him to Mr. Robert 

rris, the following paflage fell under the fame 
notice :—‘* I belicve the men who have conducted 
the affairs of America incapable of being influenced 
by improper motives: but in all fuch tranfaGtions 
there is rifk ; and I think that whoever ventures, 
fhould be fecured, at the fame time that honour 
and emolument fhould naturally follow the fortunes 
of thofe who have ftecred the veflel in the ftorm, 
and brought her fafely into port. I think Wath- 
ington and the Prefident have a right to every fa- 
vour that grateful nations can beftow, if they could 
once more unite our interefts, and {pare the miferies 
and devattations of war.” 

’ But that which gave Congrefs the moft offence, 
was the following tranfaction, as ftated by General 
Reed.—A few days after the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia by the Britifh troops, he received a meflage 
from a Lady, expreffing a defire to fee him, on bu- 
finets which could not be commj ted to writing. — 

He 
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‘He attended the Lady according to appointment: | 
After fome previous converfation refpecting the 
‘bufinefs and character of the Britifh Commiffioners, | 
and particularly of Governor Johnftone, the Lady 
enlarged upon the great talents of that gentleman 
‘and added, that.in feveral converfations, he had” 
expreffed the moft favourable fentiments of hims 
and that it was particularly withed to engage his 
‘intereft to promote the objcét of their commiffion, 
the re-union of the two countries, if confiftent with 
his principles and his judgment ; that in fuch cafe, 
‘it could not be deemed unbecoming or improper in 
the Britifh government to take a favourable notice® 
- Of fuch conduct ; and that were he to become in- . 
: ftrumental in, the performance of fuch a fervice, he 
? might depend-on a reward of ten thoufand poundé, 
‘and any office in the Colonies in the King’s gifs? - 
& The reply of Mr. Reed tas, that he was-not worth 
urchafing : but that fuch as he was, the King of 
Great Britain was not rich enough to do it. e 
Having deliberated upon this tranfaction, and the: 
foregoing paragraphs, the Congrefs publithed a des. 
claration, by which they were laid before the pub- 
lic as dircét attempts to bribe them, and corrupt, 
their integrity: thcy interdicted at the fame time alk 
- intercourfe and correfpondence with Governor John- 
ftone. : j 
This declaraticn, which was fent by a flag to the 
Commiffioners, produced awery fevere anfwer from 
Governor Johnftone. He harged Congrefs with’en- 
deavouring to afperfe his character; and among other 
reprouches, he attributed their conduct, in the pre- 
fent inftance, to a fixed determination to fruftrate 
the intent of the commiffion appointed for the re~ 
ftoration of peace and concord *between Great Bri- 
tain and the Colonies. 
The other Commiffioners iffted upon this occa~ 
. fion a countcr-decleration, wherein they eS 
: al 
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all participation and knowledgs of thofe matters 
that had been {pecified by Congrefs in their refolu- 
tions. They expreffed, at the fametime, the higheft 
opinion of the abilities of Goveinor Johnftone, of the 
uprightnefs of his intentions, and of the equitable- 
nefs and generofity of thofe fentiments and principles 
upon which he was defirous of founding a recon- 
ciliation between the difunited parts of the Britith 
empire. : 
They next proceeded to reprefent the connection 
entered into with France, as repugnant to the real 
jntereft of the Colonies; and aflerted, that they 
were greatly deceived in thinking themfelves under 
obligations to that power ; as the advantages it held” 
out to them, originated merely from the determina- 
tion taken in Britain to offer fuch terms of reconcir 
Hiation to the Colonies as they could not refufe. 
They accufed the Conggefs of having, in confe- 
quence of the treaties with France, aéted with rafh+ 
nefs and precipitation. They reprefented that Af 
fembly as incompetent to decide by its fole autho- 
rity, upon matters of fuch importance as thofe they 
had afiumed the power of bringing to a conclufion. 
“Their conftituents ought in fo weighty a cafe to have 
been confulted, and the fenfe of their different Pro- 
vinces taken, in their refpective meetings, previous 
to’a final decifion. ; 
Though Congrefs did not itfelf publifh any anfwer , 
to this declaration, it- was feverely animadverted 
upon by thofe who took up the pen in their defence. 
The Commiffioners had advanced feveral facts in 
proof of their affertion, that the French treaty with 
‘Amcrica, was entirely due to the apprehenfions en- 
tertained by the Court of France, that the concilia~ 
tory propofals made by the Britifh miniftry would 
be accepted by the Americans. Thefe facts, the 
writers on the fide of Congrefs labqured with great 
indufiry 
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induftry to invalidate, and to prove, at the fame” 
time, that the very reverfe of what the commifs" 
fioners had sr was true: that inftead of France 
being influenced. by the conciliatory bill to treaé* 
with Congrefs, it was Gteat Britain that was induced? 
by that treaty to offer terms of conciliation ‘to the 
Colonies. . at 

The principal view of the Commiffioners in pub-- 
lifhing tha’, and their other declarations, was’ to 
make an impreffion upon the minds of the people 
at large throughout the continent ; but they were ROt 
more fuccetsful with them than they had been with 
Congrefs. They were given to underftand that the 
people were of the fame mind with that body ; that 
the members‘of the Provincial’ Affernblies through= 
out the whol continent were refolutely detefntinsd 
to abide by their declararion of indepetidenieets 
that ic was in confocmity with this unanimous refo- 
lution, Congrefs had refufed to treat with them . 
upon any other terms; the individuals who com- 
pofed it were inftruted by their conftituents in the 
moft pofitive, explicit terms, at every hazard to 
maintain the independence of America. Upon this 
point all America was inflexible : fhould any mat 
in Congrefs dare to exprefs_himfetf in favour 0 
contrary propofal, he would endanger his very Hfes 

The Commiffioners were now perfuaded that alt’ 
hopes of detaching any of the Colonies, or any con 
fiderable dittriét, or body of men, from the general 
confederacy, were vain. In this perfuafion, they 
thought it neceflary to adopt a different fyftem of 
acting from that which they had hitherco purfued s 
and as*conciliatory offers would not prevail, to have 
recourfe to the moft hoftile and fevere. 

The profecution of harin meafures had long been 
confidered and recommended by the friends to the 
plan of coercion, as the readteft and motft effectual. 
They would bring ‘fuch dittrefs on the Colonies, as 

would 
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would not fail to compel them to fubmit. They ré-- 
prefented that vaft continent as peculiarly open to 
incurfions and ravages: its coafts were of fo immenfe 
an extent, that they could not poffibly be guarded 
againft an enemy that was mafter at fea; there were 
‘innumerable bays, creeks, and inlets, where to 
make defcents unobftruéted. The rivers were 
fuchsas aflorded a navigation for fhips of force far 
into the interior parts of the country: by fuch 
means it would be cafy to penetrate to moft of the 
towns and fettlements, and to fpread deftruction into 
the heart of every province on the continent. 

Tn purfuance of this determination, the commif- 
fioners publithed, ‘in the -beginning of October, a 
proclamation, which was addrefied, in fnecific terms, 
to the Congrefs, to the Provincial Aflemblies, and 
to the Inhabitants of the Colonies at large. 

Hercin they took a retrofpeét of the tranfaétions 
and condu& of Congrefs, charging them with an 
obftinate rejection of the proffers of reconciliation 
on the part of Britain, and reprefenting them as 
‘unauthorifed to cxercife the powers they had affum- 
ed. They recapitulated their own. endeavours to 
bring about a reftoration of peace and happinefs to 
America, and gave notice of their intent to return 
to England, as their ftay in a country where their 
commiffion had been treated with fo little notice 
and refpect, was inconfiftent with the dignity of the 
power which they reprefented. They profeffed, 
however, the fame readinefs as ever, to promote 
the objects of their miffion, and to continue ‘the 
conciliatory offets that were its principal motive. 

After feveral earneft admonitions direéted #0 the 
public bodies, and different orders of men, civil, 
military, and religious in general, and to all the 
individuals throughout the Colonies in particular, 
they proceeded to inform them of the alteration they 
fhould be under the neceffity of riaking, in the fu- 
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tire method of carrying on the war, fhould the Co= 
lonies perfift in their refiftance to Great Britain, and 
in the unnatural connection they had formed with 
France. - 

“* The policy, as well as the benevolence of 
Great Britain,” faid they, “ has hitherto checked, 
the extremes of war, when they tended to diftrefs a © 
people, ftill confidered as fellow fubjects, and to 
defolate a country fhortly to become again a fource 
of mutual advantage ; but when that country pro- 
feffes the unnatural defign, not only of eftranging 
herfelf from us, but of mortgaging herfelf and her 
refources to our enemies, the whole conteft is. 
changed; and the queftion is, how far Great Bri- 
tain may, by cvery.meangs in her pewer, deftroy or 
render ufelefs, a connection contrived for her ruin, 
and for the aggrandifement of France >” oo 

* Under fuch circumftances, the laws of .felf 
prefervation muft direét the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain; and if the Britifh Colonies are to become an 
acceffion of power to France, will direct her to rene 
der that acceffion of as little avail as poffivle to her 
enemy.” 

“© Te will now become the Colonies,” added they, 
*€ to call to mind their own folemn appeals to Hea- 
ven, in the beginning of this conteft, that they 
took up arms only for the redrefs of grievances } and 
that it would be their with, as well as their ihtereft, 
to remain for ever connected with Great Britain. 
We again afk them, Whether all their grievances, 
real or fuppofed, have not been amply and fully 
yedrefled ? And we infift that the offers we have 
made, leave nothing to be wifhed in point either of 
immediate liberty, or of permanent fecurity. If 
thefe offers are now rejeéted, we withdraw from the 
exercife of a commiffion, with which we have in 
vain been honoured. The fame liberality will no 

: longer 
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longer be due from Great Britaia; nor can it either 
in juftice or policy be expected from her.” 

In order to mitigate.the feverity_of this and the 
foregoing declaration, they next-proceeded to grant 
and proclaim a general pardon for all treafonable 
offences committed during the prefent conteft, from 
its commencement to the prefent time, without any 
exception whatfoever ; and they offered to the Co- 
Jonies at large, or feparately, a general or feperate 
peace, with the revival of their ancient govern- 
wments, fecured againft any future infringements, and 
prote&ed for ever from taxation by Great Britain. 

The publithing of this proclamation produced an 
immediate warning from Congrefs, to all the inha- 
bitants of the Colonies, who lived in places expofed 
to deicents and ravages, to remove on the appear 
ance of danger to the diftance of at leaft thirty miles, 
together with their cattle and all their moveable pro- 
_perty. 

“ This,” it was added, in the words of the warn- 
ng, “ could not be thought a hardthip in fuch 
times of public calamity, when fo many of their 
gallant countrymen were daily expoled to the roils 
and perils of the ficld, fighting in defence of the 
public.” 

This warning was accompanied with a refolution 
of Congrefs, by which it was recommended, that 
« Whenever the Britifh troops proceeded to burn 
or deftroy any town, the pcople fhould, in the fame 
manner, ravage, burn, and deftroy the houfes and 
properties of all tories, and enemies to the inde- 
spendence of America, and fecure their perfons ; 

‘without treating them, however, or their tamilies, 
-with any cruelty.” i 

In addition to this. warning, ‘they iffued a mani- 
fefto, conceived int the ftrongeft and moft pointed 
terms that were applicable to the obje@ they had in 
view. 
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* It fet forth, that the inhabitants of America had 

been driven by the’oppreflive meafures of Great Bri- 

tain to take up arms, and declare themfelves inde- 
pendent. be 

“ Confiding in the juttice of their caufe,” faid 
they: “ Confiding in him who difpofes of humaa 
events, although weak and unprovided, they fet the 
power of their enemies at defiance. In this confi- 
dence they had continued three bloody. campaigns.” 

“© Confidering themfelves as children of that Be- 
ing who is the common father of all, they had been 
defirous to alleviate, at leaft, as they could not pre- 
vent, the calamities of war.” ‘ 

But they afferted, that the conduét of thofe who 
agted in the fervice-of Great Britain, had been the 
very reverie... | = : 

After feveral heavy charges, and expreffing thera~ 
felves with the utmoft acrimony refpetting various 
particulars, they concluded by declaring, “ Thatif 
any of their enemies dhould prefume to execute the 
threats contained in their lute proclamation, they 
would take fuch exemplary vengeance, as fhould 

_deter others from a like condué.” 

This manifefto was accompanied with a variety 
of publications from private individuals, all writ« 
ten with great ftrength of ftile, and animation of 
thought. Their general aim was to imprefs the 
commiffioners with the fulleft belief, that an attempt 
to procure a return of obedience to Great Britain ‘on 
the part of the Colonics, was totally fruitlefs and 
impracticable. 

Bur exclufive of this object, they launched into-a 
number of difcuffions relating to’ the conduct of 
Britaia, which they reprobated with unreferved af- 
perity of language and manner. They fpared no 
chara¢ter, and reprefented every tranfaction in the 
moft opprobrious light. a. 

Among 
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Among thefe publications, was a letter addreffed 
to the commiffioners, on.the fubjeéts of their late 
proclamation. They were examined with a free- 
dom and boldnefs that fet all reftraint at defiance. 
The truth was, the Americans confidered it as an 
effort that ought never to be repeated; and were 
determined, by their treatment of it, to difcourage 
and banifh for ever all ideas of renewing any at- 
tempt of the like nature. 

After going through every paragraph of the pro- 
clamation, with the utmoft latitude of thought and 
expreffion, when the letter came to that part of it 
which denounces threats of revenge and devattation ; 
“* Thus,” it fays, “© aftcr three years of conftant 
hoftilities, of a-war profecuted in a manner which 
has aftonithed all Europe, cenfured and reprobated 
by your ableft fenators, we are now told that Great 
Britain will no longer extend her mercy towards this 
country.” 

“ But were you able to fatiate your revengeful 
appetites, by rioting in flaughter and defolation 
along our {ca coafts, it would but more conapletely 
rivet our union with France : America would then be 
rendered more dependent on her, and other Euro- 
pean powers, for a thoufand articles which the might 
otherwife be willing to import from Britain. This 
flep alone feems wanting to complete the ruin of 
your country.” 

In this manner did the Amcricans vent themfelves 
upon every fubject that was brought in agitation re- 
lating to them. Convinced that all the endeavours 
of Britain, to reduce them, would be thrown away, 
they took unbounded liberties with ‘every objeé& 
wherein the was concerned ; and looking upon her 
as an irreconcilable foc, they took a peculiar delight 
in reprefenting her as utterly undone. 

The inutility of the commiffion from which fo 
much had been expeéted in England, became daily 
: : more 
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dmore evident. It was with difficulty the Congrefg 


could bring themfclves to treat it with any remnant 
of refpect, of even decorum. Shortly after the re- 
treat of the Britifh army to New York, the com- 
miffioners wrote a letter to Congreis, in ‘anfwer to 
that wherein they notified their. refolution to admit 
of no treaty, without a previous acknowledgment 
of the independence of America: but Congrefs re~ 
folved that no anfwer should be given to it ; and by 
way of flight, publifhed the le:ter and theif re- 
folution. ; : 
Nor could they, iu their private capacity, efcape. 
the animadverfion of individuals. As they had in 
their public declarations reficcted upon the con- 
dué of France with great freedom of expreffion, 
the Marquis Fayette, conftrucd. it*as an infult, 


which he was bound’ perfonally to-refent, He - 
wrote, accordingly, a letter to the Earl of. Cate: 
lifle, as the principal member of tHe commiffion; ”, 


whercin he complained of the reflections caft upon 
his country, demanding reparation, and challenging 
that nobleman to meet him in the field, with Gene- 
ral Clinton for his fecond. 


From the unreafonablenefs and impropriety of 


fuch a challenge, it was attended with no confes 
quence ; and only ferved to fhe the fpirit and zeal 
of that young nobleman for the honour of his couns 
try.P It was, however, a mortification to perfors 
invefted with a public charagter, to find themielves 
called to account in a manner which fecmed to di: 
minith their importance. : 


You.IL New. Ey ))|6UCHAB 
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CHAP. XXXVIII- 
Military Operations in America. 
1778. 


URING thefe tranfaétions in the north and 

middle Colonies, fome hoftilities had taken. 
place between the people of Georgia and Eaft Flo- 
tida; but as neither of thefe Colonies were poffefled 
of much internal ftrength, théir accidental incur- 
fions upon each others territories, though they in- 
dicated their refpeétive warmth in the caufe they~ 
had efpoufed,-produced no events of any material 
confequence. : 

An expedition was, however, projected by the 
‘Americans, and partly carried into execution, in the 
{prihg of this year. Its intent was to eftablifh a 
communication with the Spanifh government at 
New Orleans, and to pave the way for a reduction 
‘of the Britith pofleffions in Weft Florida. 

The perfon cntrufled with this expedition, was. 
Captain Willing, a refolute and jenterprizing man. 
At the head of no very numerous party, but con- 
fifting of men chofen by himfelf, he fell down the 
‘Miffifippi, and came totally unawares upon the 
Britifh fettlements on the eaft of that river, ina 
country that made a part of We& Florida; but was 
firuated at too great .a diftance to receive any pro- 
zeétion, on this occafion, from the forces that were 
flationed there. 

The American officer treated them with great ge- 
nerofity, Upon fubmitting to the government of 
the United States, their property remained un- 
touched, and the? were placed upon the footing of 
all thofe who paid obedience to Congtefs. ~ ne 

is 
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._ This conqueft, though of little importance in its 
fclf, awakened the attention of the people at New 
York to the fouthern parts of America. As the 
winter was now apbroching, during which it would 
be unadvifable to form enterprizes againft the 
northern Provinces, thofe in the fouth became, of ~ 
tourfé, the moft eligible objects, 

Among thefe, Georgia feemed to offer the leat 
difficulties, and to promife, at the fame time, great 
advantages froma reduétion. It abounded ina pro 
duction of the utmoft utility. This was rice, which, 
in the prefent circumftances of the Britith army, 
Was a principal neceflary of life, and an effectual - 

ubftitute for a variciy of thofe provifions which 
they could only receive from Europe. 3 

Other motives concuiréd in rendering this ats. 
tempt highly feafonable ; the vicinity of Georgia to: 
Carolina, would, in cafe of its being reduced, open:: 
an entrance into this latter province, and materially 
difturb the commerce it carried on with Europe, to 
the great emolument of America; of which it had 
Proved a powerful fupport fince the commencement 
of hoftilities, by the conftant and plentiful expor- 
tation of its commodities to all parts, os 

The command of this expedition was given to. 
Colonel Campbell, an officer of known courage and. , 
ability. He embarked at New York, with acom:° 
petent force, under the convoy of fome fhips of 
war, commanded by Commodore Hyde Parker. 

In order to give additional ftrength to this enter: 
prize, it was determincd that an attack upon Georgia 
thould be made from another quarter, To this in- 
tent, General Prevoft was direéted to advancé 
from the dide of Eaft Florida, where he command- 
ed, with all the troops that he could collect, leay- 
ing no more than were abfolutely requifite for the. 
immediate prote€tion of that Colony. Happily, 
its fituation was fuch, as expoled it to very litrle 
Le appreé 
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apptchenfions of any attack from the Americans, at 
this time. 

The forces that failed from New: York, arrived: 
at the entrance of she river Savannah, about the 
end of December. In order to obtain information: 
of the condition and circumftances of the place, 
and the ftrength and ficuation of the enemy, a party 
of light infantry and failors were fent up a creek 
ta flat-bottomed boats: they luckily feized and 
brought off two men, by whom they, were inform 
ed, that the batteries that had been ereéted to guard 
the river, were, from being out of repair, become 
unferviceable ; that the garrifon was very weak ;. 
but that troops were hourly éxpected.. 

Upon this intelligenec, preparations were imme- 
diately made for a defcent. Vhe arvicd veffels led 
the way, followed by the tranfports : the watcr was 
fo fhaliow, that a number of them grounded ; but 
through the judicious exertions of Captain Stan- 
hope of the navy, who ferved as a volunteer upon 
this occafion, this obftruction was quickly fur- 
mounted. ‘The tranfports were got off the flats, and 
the troops were embarked in the fat boats, in which 
thev rowed up the river, and took their ftation off 
she landing. place. It being dark at their arrival, 
and the enemy appearing by *he fires on the fhore 
to be prepared for defenen* ix waz found neceflary 
to wait for the return of «ay. 

The place at which it was mtended to land, was 
of great natural ftrength. Its aceefs was extremely 
dificult ; and had it been properly fortified, would 
have proved impracticable: but it was the only 
place at which a landing could be attempted : the 
whole extent of land that lay between ie and the 
ifle of Tybee, a the entrance of the river, con- 
fifting of fwamps and marfhes, interfected by deep 
and large creeks, impaflable at the loweft water, 

- The 
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“The divifion that lay off the landing place dur 
ing the night, made good its landing at break -df 
day. It was commanded by Colonel Maitland. A 
narrow- canfeway, fix hundred yards long, and 
flanked with a ditch on each fide, jed from this-f{pot 
to a houfe fexted upon a high and ridgy ground. 
This houfe: Colonel Maitland refolved inftantly 
tofecure : to this purpofe a body of light infantry 
formed direétly, as foon as landed, and moved for- 
wards with all {peed along the caufeway. ‘On their 
approach to the houte, they received a heavy ‘fire 
from a party of the enemy, ftationed on their ways 
by which Captain Cameron, who headed the light 
infantry,-was killed. But his men, provoked at 
the lofs of their commander, xuffied upon them fo 
quickly, that they had no time to charge again, 
and were forced to betake themfelves.to a neighbaur- 
ing wood. : a 

Having fecured the landing place, the remainder 
of the troops came afhore, and took poft on the 
ground near the houfe, at the head of the caufeway. 
From hence they commanded an extenfive view 
of. the country, and could obferve all the motions - 
of the enemy. A large reinforcement was juft ar- 
rived, and was at this very time forming in order. 
of battle, between the town and the Britith troops.~ 

Colonel Campbell, who defcricd them from the 
height where he was pofted, refolved to advance for- 
wards and attack them without delay, before they 
had time either to take’a more advantageous pofi- 
tion, or to fortify thatewhich they had taken. 

Having fecured his communication with the land- 
ing place, the Colonel led his troops up the mais 
roai tawards the town. On its left, he was guarded 
by a thick wood in a fwampy ground ; on its right 
ftood feveral plantations, which were occupied by the 
light infantry which he detached for that purpofe. 

L 3 From 
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From the many ditches and inclofures, and other 
impediments of that natare-in the way of the Bri- 
tith troops, notwithftanding they begun their move- 
ments early in the morning, it was three in the af- 
ternoon before they could clear thefe obftru€tions, 
and gain the open grounds. 

. On their approaching the enemy, they found him 
pofted apparently to much advantage. They had 
chofen a fituation, wheron if they had been attacked, 
it would have been very difficult to force them.— 
They were drawn up in exceeding goed order, ca- 
vered by fwamps on their right and left; acrofs the 
-road, in the centre of their front,’ between two mar- 
thy {pots, a deep trench was cut, and-about a hun- 
dred yards abreafl of this ‘trench, a rivulet ran in 
‘the fame direction, the bridge over which they had 
broken down : feveral picces of cannon were planted 
on their flanks and centre. 

This difpofition of the enemy threatened an ob- 
ftinate difpute, before they could be diflodged.— 
While Colonel Campbell was making the neceflary 
arrangements for this purpofe, his good fortune 
threw a negro into his hands, from whom he receiv. 
ed fuch intelligence as decided at once the fortune 
of the day, 

This negro, upon examination, was found to be. 
acquainted with a private path through a fwampy 
foreft on the enemy’s right. It happened fortu- 
nately thatthe way to this path lay behind a hollow, 
through which the troops might march unobferved 
by the enemy. 

Upon this intelligence, Sir James Baird was di- 
rected by the Colonel to march through this path 
with the light infantry, to turn the enemy’s Tight 
wing, and affail them, in the rear. 

While this movement was performiag, the artil- 
lery was brought up, and formed in the hollow, in 
fuch a pofjtion as to be teady, at a proper warning, 

ta 
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to be hauled up to the rifing ground before it, from.” 
whence it would command the right of the enemy," 
and protect the troops in the wood. : 

As foon as Colonel Campbell judged that the.” 
light infantry had cleared its paffage through the- 
path, and begun their attack upon the rear, he di- 
retted the artillery to move up to the ground in its: 
front, and the whole line to advance upon the-ene-' 
my with all fpecd: the charge was fo brifk and re-: 
folute, that they were quickly broken and difperfed. 

By this time, Sir James Baird, at the head of the - 
light infantry, had made good his way through. the: 
wood, and was proceeding to execute his orders,5. 
when he met with a body-of militia, with cannon, 
drawn up on 4n advantageous ground, to fecure the. . 
right flank of their army from any attack on‘-that. 
quarter: he charged them with fo much vigeur,” 
‘that they were foon routed, with the lofs of their 
cannon. 

Retreating to their main body, they met it in the 
utmoft diforder and confufion: the light infantry 
fell upon both, purfued them with great execution, 
‘and entirely completed the victory. 

The fuccefs of the day was remarkable in every 
refpeét, Beforeevening, the enemy was defeated — 
in battle; befides thofe that were flain, amounting. — 
to about one hundred and twenty, near five hundr: 
were made prifoners, of whom thirty-eight were’ 
commiffioned officers; the‘capital of the Province, 
its fort, with all its artillery, ammunition, and 
ftores, a large quantity of provifions, and all the 
fhipping in the river, fell into the poffeffion of the. 
victofious army. : 

The conduét of Colonel Campbell upon this oc~ 
cafion did him the higheft honour; not only. oa a¢s 
count of the military fkill he had difplayed, but 

_ the care he took that no irregularities thould be 
. committed by the foldiery. Notwithftanding the 
L4 Ameticay 
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American. troops retreated through the town of Sa 
vannah, and many of the inhabitants were in the 
ftreets, none fuffered in the purfuit but fuch as had 
arms in their hands, and were found in a@tual re- 
fiftance, and every care was taken to prevent the 
houfes from being plundered. 

It had been determined by the enemy, that if 
the town could not be preferved, it fhould, after 
the example of New York, be fet on fire, to pre- 
vent its being of any utility to the Britith troops ;. 
but upon information of this defign, the Britith 
aommander. took. fuch effectual. precautions that, 
Rething of that kind was attempted, 

wo The fpirit and attivicy with which both officers 
and foldiers exerted itheinfelyes in this expedition,, 
was truly conipicuous. Without horfes to draw 
their artillery, nor waggons to carry their provis. 
fions, they ftill found micans to purfue. the, broken 
remains of the enemy’s forces, and to compel them 
to-retire into Carolina. 

. On this fuccefs of the Britifh army, many of the 
inhabitants joined the Colonel, and declared in fa- 
vour of Britain. They reforted to him in’ fuch 
numbers, that he was enabled to form them. into 
companics of horfe and foot: they were employed 
in patroling the country, and in watching the ene- 
my’s motions in the neighbouring province of Ca- 
tolina. 

After thus defeating the united forces of the ad- 
verfe party in Carolina and Georgia, Colonel Camp- 
bell, and Commodore Parker, were of opinion that 
this would prove a favourable opportunity to iffue a 
proclamation, inviting the inhabitants to retern to 
their allcgiance to the Britith government, on the 

- terms offered by the Commiffioners, and to affift in 
the.fuppreffion of thofe who refifted it. ; 

Their perfuafion was juftified by the event: the 
inhabitants, as foon as it was iffued, flocked from 


all: 
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ali parts of the province to the King’s ftandard, and 
cordially took the oaths, and embraced the profs 
fers made to them, ; - 
Further to eftablith the. public fecurity, “and 
check every attempt to difturb the peace of indivi, 
duals, pecuniary rewards were offered for apprehend- 
ing of committce and aflembly men, and others whe 
came into the province with an intent to interrupt. . 
its tranquility, by raifing infurrections, or mroleft, 
ing the inhabitants. ea 
Such was the diligence ufed upon this occalisy. - 
by the Britifh commanders, that in the fpace of ten « 
days from the landing of the troops, the whole prox, . 
vince of Georgia was entirely recovered out of the. 
hands of the ¢nemy, its frontiers fecured from. inva-. 
fion, and fuch a difpofition of the forces formed 
as effectually fhut up all the avenues leading ‘ffém. 
South Carolina: its internal government was fet-. 
tled at the fame time on a footing that feemed to. 
afford general fatisfaction to all parties concerned. . 
. During thefe tranfactions, General Prevoft was 
advancing with all the troops he had been able to. 
collect in Eaft Florida, He had a multitude of 
difficulties to encounter on his march: the want of. 
provifions, and the difficulty of procuring them. 
was fuch, that all his troops, both officers and-fel- 
diers, were conftrained for feveral days to live Upon — 
oyftcrs only; they fubmitted to this hardfhip, as. 
well as to thofe refulting frém conftant fatigue, ag~. 
gravated by the exceffive heat of the weather, with + 
the moft exemplary patience and chearfulnefs.— ~ 
After overcoming thefe obftructions, they arrived. 
at length in fight of Sunbury, the only place re- 
maining to the Americans ins Georgia. After a 
flight defence, as all communication and hope-of 
relief was cut off, it furrendered at difcretion ;.and. 
General Prevoft continuing his march, arrived at 
: Savannah, 
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Savannah, where the command devolved to him, as 
fenior officer. a 

In the mean time, Count D’Eftaing had exerted 
himlelf fo diligently at Bofton, that his fquadron 
was now completely refitted, and in a condition to 
put to fea. 

He had employed the leifure’ he had in that city, 
to ingratiate himfelf with the people of that Colony, 
by thofe arts and methods in which the French are 
fuch complete mafters. He had flattered them 
with complimentary difcourfes, and lavifhed every 

ble commendation on their character and con- 
- duét in the prefent contcft, and efpecially on_the 
tmeafure of renouncing their political connection 
with Great Britain, and forming an alliance with 
France. He gave them frequent treats and enter~- 
tainments, wherein nothing was omitted to imprefs 
them with advantageous notions of French tafte and 
mapfiificence. In one of thefe particularly, which 
‘was piven on board the Languedoc, in order to re- 
commend himfelf the more powerfully to his new 
allies, and to fhow how highly he refpeCted their _ 
alliance, he fixed the picture of General Wafhing- 
ton in the moft confpicuous part of the place of en- 
tertainment, in a fuperb frame, decorated with 
faurels. 

“By thefe, and the like methods, he obtained the 
favour and benevolence of the ruling people, and 
the genteeler clafles, and not a little accelerated the 
effiftance he wanted in a variety of refpects, 

‘Nor was he unmindful, at the fame time, of a 
very effential part of the commiffion with which 
he was charged, and which was a material object in 
his expedition to America : this was to revive the in- 
tereftof France in her ancient Colony of Canada, and 
to excite the people to detach themfelves from the 
obedience to Great Britain, and toreturn tothat of 
ae ee France, - 
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France, or join themfelves to the United States of. 
America, , 

In purfuance of this defign, a declaration was 
publithed, addreffed in the name of the King* of 
France to the French inlrabitants of Canada, and of 
every other part of America formerly fubject to that 
Crown. re: 

This declaration contained the higheft praifes of 
the valour of the Americans; it laid before the-ine 
habitants of Canada the mortification they muft en-. 
dure in beating arms againft the allics of their pa-. 
rent ftate ; it reprefented to them in the ftrongeft * 
terms, the ties formed by origin, language, man--. 
ners, government, and religion, bétween the Ca- 
nadians and the French, and lamented the misfor=:5 
tunes which had occafioned a difjunétion of thts: 
Colony from France; it recalled to their teria... 
brance the brave refiftance they had made during.” 
the many wars they had been engaged in again 
England, efpecially the laft; it reminded them of 
their favourite warriors and generals, particularly 
the valiant Montcalm, who fell at their head, in 
the defence of their country: it earneftly en-. 
treated them to reflect ferioufly on their difagree- 
able fubjedtion to ftrangers, living in another hemi- 

. fphere, differing. from them in every poffible: re-:.: 
fpect, who could confider them no otherwife , thant’: 
as a conquered people, and would always, of,courle, 
treat them accordingly. Ir concluded, by formally . 
notifying, that the Count D’Eftaing waé authorifed . 
and commanded by the King of France, to declare 
in his name, that all his former fubje&ts-in North 
America, who fhould renounce their allegiance to- 
Great Britain, might depend on his protection and 
fupport. This declaration was dated the twenty=. 
eighth of Oétaber, abnees 

Great hopes were conceived of this deglaratian 5 
“Rox were they ill founded, confidering the natural 
: attache 
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Thefe difturbances were the unavoidable effects 
ef an antipathy. againft the French, which could 
not cafily be eradicated from the breaft of a people 
who originated from England, and had from their 
infancy been bred ina ftrong averfion to the ancient 
and inveterate enemy of a country which they had 
fo long been taught to confider as their own. In 
fpite of the precautions taken by the more provi« 
dent and ciccumfpeétful among the Americans, by 
far the major part retained this hatred, and were at 
little pains to conccal it, even upon fuéh occafions 
as required them to fupprefs it for théir immediate 
dntcreft. a 

Whatever neceffity they were under to affea 
saimityand attachment to the French, this inimical 
difpofition to them, had taxen fuch profound reot, 
that it was only on public occurrences, where the 
united concerns of France and America were in 
queftion, that they could prevail upon themfelves 
to diflemble it. The French themfelves were too 

enetrating not to perceive it; but the objects they 
Bad in view, induced them to pals over in filence 
many tranfactions highly mortifying to their na- 
tional vanity. As thofe in authority among them 
were from various caufes more enabled to exert ity 
than perfons invefted with it among their new allies, 
they ufed all their influcnce and iway among their 
inferiors, to prevent them from fhowing their re- 
{entment, and did it fo effectually, as to leave no 
apprehenfions in the minds of thofe who prefided 
over the affairs of Amcrica, that any ill confequen- 
ces would enfue from thefe riots. They were con« 
{cious that thcir enemies were not without hopes. 
that accidents of this kind might prove the means of 
creating diffentions of a more extenfive nature, and 
from that reafon, they were the more earneft in their 
endeavours to fruflrace fuch an expeétation, 
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CHAP. KXXIX, 
Military Ogerations in the Weft Indias, 


ie 


HE fquadron under thé command of Admix 

ral Byron, after meeting with a moft tem- 
pettnous paifage from England, had put into Hali+ - 
fax, from whence it arrived at New York about the. 
middie of Septeniber. 

His firft care, on hearing of the French flect une 
der Count D’Eftaing being at Bofton, was to put 
dhis own into fuch a condition, as might enable hiny 
to watch bis motions ; but it was fo terribly ‘fhats 
tered by the ftorms he had endured, that a, fult 
rionth was confumed in repairing it. 


The fame ill fortune that had : attended hint’ vey ne 


ffince his departure from England, ftill awaited hiny’ . 
on the coaft of America. As foon as he was arrived 
in Bofton bay, he was affailed by a ftorm, in which 
his {quadron fuffered again fo much, that it was — 
obliged to take thelter at Rhode Ifland. 

While the Britith Admiral was detained by the 
feceffity of repairing the damages his fhips had 
fuftained, Count D’Eftaing embraced that oppor- 
tunity of quitting the harbour of Bofton unmolefted, 
nd failing for the the Weft Indies. 

The French Admiral preyious to his ae 
began to feel éxtreme anxiety from the thortnefs 
of provifions. There had been a great fearcity 
throughout the whole Province of Maffachufet, 
Owing to the numerous captures of thofe veffels em- 

loyed” in the procuring of corn and flour, of 
which that Colony does not produce a fufficienc¥ 
foriteowe confumption. Had this fcarcity conti« 
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nued, the French fquadron would have been cotr= 
pelled to quit Bofton in the greateft diftrefs, from 
the impollibility of fubfifting there any longer-— 
Fortunately for both the French and the Ameri- 
cans, the New England privarcer’s happened to fall 
in with fuch a number of provifion veffels on their 
way from Europe to New York, as reftored plenty 
to the whole country: not only the markets were 
freth ftocked, but the abundance was fuch’, that the 
government was enabled to victual the French fleet 
for a twelvemonth. With this ample fupply, the 
French Admiral left Bofton on the third of Novem+ 
ber, and procecded*on his expedition to the fouth. 

As the objet of this expedition was obvious, it 
was incumbent on the Britifh commander at New 
York, to fend fuch reinforcements to the Weft In- 
dies as might countcractit, and put the iflands be- 
longing to Great Britain in thofe parts, into fucha 
pofture of defence, as might effectually protec 
them from the attempts of the enemy. 

~The circumftances of the war, and the method 
of carrying iton, had undergone a material change 
fince the commencement of the campaign. As the 
fyftera of offenfive operations was different from 
what it had been during the two preceding years, 
and did not require the forces to be collected into 
fo large a body as commonly, it became, of courfe, 
eafier to cmploy them in feparate detachments, which 
by, the rapidity of their motions, as they went by 
fea, would be able to make the more effectual and 
forcible impreffion, from its being fudden and un- 
expected. . : 

‘This alteration in the fyftem of hoftilities, af- 
forded, at the fame time, a greater facility of pro- 
Viding for the fafety of the Weft India iflands. A 
feleétion was accordingly made of fome of the beft 
troops in the fervice, to the number of about five 
shoufand men, who embarked at New York, ie 
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Reet of fixty tranfports; they were commanded by | 


General Grant, and efcorted by Commodore Ho- 
tham, with five men of war of the line, and fome 
frigates. : 

The protection of the Britith Weft India iflands, 
was, indeed, a bufinels that admitted of no longer 
delay. Frequent reprefentations had been made to 
the miniftry by the merchants in England, and the 
poffeffors of eftates in thofe iflands, of their defences 
Jefs fituation, and of the facility with which a very 
little force would be able to reduce them, fhould 
thofe hoftilities break out between Great Britain’and 
France which were now daily expected, 

This anxiety was further increafed by the conti. 
nual preparations that were carrying forwards in the 
neighbouring French and Spanifh iflands. Marti- 
nico, the principal of the French Caribbee iflands, 


was at this period under the government of one of. ; 
the moft attive and enterprizing men that France’ . 


had ever fent tothe Weft Indies. He was conftant« 
ly employed in forming projects againft the pofs 
feffions of Britain in thofe feas, and longed to figs 
nalize himfelf by redicing them to the power of 
France. 

Among thofe ifles that had been ceded to Great 
Britain by the laft treaty of peace, was Dominico, 
Its firuation between Guadaloupe and Martinico, and 


commanding a view of both, rendered it an acqui« » 


fition of great importance in time.of war. It had, 


for that reafon, been carefully fortified, and pro-. 


vided with artillery ; but from fome unaccountable 
neglect, it had nothing that could be called @ 
garrifon, : 

This defencelefs ftate of the ifland was well 
known t@ the Marquis De Bouille, the Governor of 
Martinico above-mentioned. He embarked at Mer 
tinico at the head of two thoufand land forces, about 
the beginning of September, and made a defcent at 
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Dominico, where he found no more than one huri- 
dred regulars, and a few companies of militia to op- 
pote him. The refiftance in fuch circumftances 
could not be great. As all endeavours to preferve 
the place were evidently ufelefs, it only remained 
to procure as favourable a capitulation as could be 
obtained. 

The Marquis De Bouille aéted upon this occafior 
with a moderation that did much honour to his cha- 
radter, "He granted every demand that was made. 
The garrifon were treated with all the honours of 
war, and the inhabitants fecured in the pofleffion of 
all their property. of every denomination. They 
were allawed to retain their internal government ir 
all its forms: no change was to be made in the 
jaws or the a¢ininiftration of juftice. If at the ter- 
mination of the war, the ifland fhould be ceded to 
France, they wereto have the option of retaining their 
preient fyftem of government, or of conforming to 
that eftablifhed in the French iflands. The only 
alteration they experienced, was, the transferring 
their obedience from Great Britain to France, as. - 
they were left in the unmolefted enjoyment of alt 
their rights, both civil and religious. 

The Marquis De Bouille obferved this capitula- 
tion with the ftri¢teft fidelity: no kind of plunder. 
or irregularity was permitted. As a recompence: 
for their fervices upon this occafion, he diftributed 
a pecuniary gratification among the foldiers and 
volunteers who had accompanied him upon this 
expedition. . 

One hundred and fixty-four pieces of excellent 
cannon, and twenty-four brafs mortars, were found 
on the fortifications and in the magazines of this 
land, befides a large quantity of milirary ftores.. 
‘The French themfelves teftified the utmoft furprize 
at finding fuch a*number of warlike preparations, 
with fo few hands to make any ufe of them. 

The 
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The only thing wanted wasa garrifon : this defi- 
tiency was amply fupplied by the Marquis De Bou- 
ille. Senfible of the importance of the conqueft he 
had made, he left a gartrifon on his departure, of 
fifteen hundred of the beft troops he had. 

When the news of the lofs of Dominica was 
brought to England, it revived the complaints of 
thofe who had fo often remonftrated againft the fmall~ 
nefs of the force provided for the defence of that, 
and the other iflands. The general indignation it exs_ 

" cited, appeared the more juftly founded, as the impor- 
tance of this ifland was clearly underftood, from the 
Uncommon attention that had been beftowed in fors 
tifying it. . Why the principal requifité, a fuficient 
military force, had not-been ftationed in-a pla¢e: 
of fuch confequence, was a matter of uniiverfal aftos 
nifhmene. ” 7 

In aggravation of the grief that was feit upon this 
eceafion, Admiral Barrington lay at this time no 

urther off than Barbadoes, with two fhips of the 
line and fome frigates. His orders were to remain 
in that ftation till he received further inftructions, 
He waited, accordingly, two months without re- 
cciving any, or even being apprized that hoitilities 
had commenced between Great Britain and France. 

As foon as he was informed of the attack upon 
Dominico, he thought himfelf no longer bound to 
Temain paffive for want of inftruétions, ‘and failed 
with all poflible {peed to its afliftance. The force 
he had was fully lufficient to have fruftrated the at- 
tempt, had it been practicable for the. garrifon to 
have prevented the French troops from making a 
defcent; but that being effected, the Marquis De. 
Bouille had nothing to apprehend from Admiral 
Barrington’s fuperiority in fhipping, as he could, on 
hearing of his approach, retire in a few hours to 
Martinico, and the Admiral had no troops to attack 
thofe that now were maffers of the ifland. 

. M2 Not- 
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Notwithftanding the arrival of Adrniral Barring 
ton deterred the French commander from making 
any further enterprizes at the prefent, the fuccefs he 
had met with, was an ample reward for his activity. 
The poffeffion of Dominico by the Englifh, had bro- 
ken the chain of communication between the French 
iflands, in manner that expofed them toa multi- 
plicity of inconveniencies, efpecially in time of war. 
This recovery of it at fo critical a feafon, reftored , 
them to their former fituation, and greatly embar- 
rafied that of the Englith iflands. 

On receiving intelligence of the capture of Do- 


‘minica; by the French, Sir Henry Clinton was con- 


vinced of the immediate neceffity of fending the 
fpeedieft fuccours, to prevent any further difatters. 
Tt was become the more indifpenfible, from the un- 
fortunate detention of the’fquadron under Admirak 
Byron, to be refitted in confequence of the detri- 
ment it had received in the ftorm before Bofton. 
The danger to which the armament deftined for 
the Weit Indies would be expofed, was obvious. 
The French fquadron was hourly expected to faik 
from Botton, and its track being the fame as of that 
which was preparing to fail from New York, it was 


smuch to be apprehended the former might fall in 


with the latter. The occafion, however, was foe 
preffing, that it was determined to difpatch it at alk 
hazards. 

But the good fortune of this fleet was fingular. 
Tt failed from Sanéy Hook the very day on which 
the French fquadron, under Count D’Eftaing, took 
its departure from Bofton. Astheir deftination was, 
the fame, they failed in a parallel direétion during 
great part of the voyage, very near eachother ; but 
happily:for the Britith fleet, without knowing any 
thing of their proximity. To complete this good 
fortune, a violent ftorm arofe, which difperfed the. 
French fquadron, and drove it to fuch a diftanced 
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4s prevented its falling in with the fleet- under Com- 
modore Hotham. He arrived fafely at Barbadoes, 
and joined Admiral Barrington, before the Count - 
D’Eftaing had reached any of the iflands. 

It was immediately determined to feize this cri- 
tical opportunity, and to attack, before his arrival, 
the ifle of St. Lucia, lying to the north weft of 
Barbadoes, and in fight of Martinico. To this pur- 
pofe, General Meadows, with a body of light in- 
fantry and grenadiers, was difpatched to make a 
defcent at a bay called Cui de Sac; where he land- 
ed accordingly on the thirteenth of December. The 
heights on the north fide of this bay, were occupied 
by the Chevalier De Micoud, the French com- 
mandant of the iffand, witha body of regulars and 
the militia. Notwithftanding the advantages of the 

round where he was pofted, the General quickly — 
Pred him to retire with the lofs of his artillery, ~ 
and feized upon a battery at the entrance of the har- 
jour. ; 

The way being thus cleared for the remainder of 
the forces, they landed under General Prefcot, and 
joining with thofe under General Meadows, they ad; 
natoed together towards the chief place in the 
ifland. The French commandant made the beft de- 
fence he was able ; but was obliged to retreat be- 
fore the fuperiority of force that attacked him. 

As faft as the enemy retired from their pofts, they 
were occupied and put in a ftate of defence with the 
utmoft expedition, as if the immediate neceflity of 
taking thefe precautions had been forefeen. 

General Meadows had, by this time, taken pof- 
feffion of a poft of great importance, called Vigie, 
commanding the north fide of Carenage Harbour. 
General Sir Henry Calder, with a ftrong body, was 
ftationed at the landing place, to preferve the com- 
munication with the fleet. From thence he fent 
feyeral detachments to feize the pofts on the adja- 
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cent niountains ‘that commanded the fouth fide of 
Cul de Sac Bay. , 

The utility of thefe meafurcs appeared much 
fooner than it had been imagined. Scarce had they 
been accomplified, when. a large fcet was: difco- 
vered, fleeriny towards the ifland. It confifted of 
the {quadren commanded by Count D’Eftaing, at 
tended by a great number of frigates, privateers, and 
tranfports ; on board of which was embarked a force 
of no lefs than nine thoufand men. They were 
chiefly regulars, drawn from the garrifons of the 
French iflands, or brought frem, France ia-his own 
thips. They had been ‘malting for him at Marti- 
nico, where they had been collected by the Marquis 
De Bouille, after his capture of Deminico, in hopes, 
of being able, in conjunction with the troops under 
Count D’Eftaing, to make a conquett of all, or moft 
‘of the Britith iflands, before any fuccours could ar- 
tive for their proteCtion. : 


The French Admiral was now in his way to the « 


Grenades, with which he meant to begin his opera- 
tions, when he received information of the capture 
of St. Lucia by the fquadron under Admiral Bar- 
rington, This he confidered as a welcome intelli- 
gence, ‘as he doubted not, from his great and deci» 
five fuperiority of naval and military ftrength, to 
defeat, with facility, the Britith force at that ifland., 
As it was the whole of what they had in the Weft 
Indies, it afforded him the higher fatisfaétion that. 
it was collected in one.place, as he flattered himfelf 
he fhould have it in his power to take fuch meafures. . 
as would fecure an intire capture of both the troops 

and thipping. 

In this cxpeétation he hafted with all. diligence in, 
order to come upon them before they had notice of 
his approach, and ‘could have time to prepare for | 
his reception, : 

For 
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Fortunately for the Britith fleet, it drew towards 
évening as he approached the ifland ; and he thought 
it moft advifable, from his ignorance of its pofition, 
and the general fituation of the Britifh forces on 
fhore, to put off any attack till next day. 3 

This afforded leifure to Admiral Barrington to 
make the neceflary difpofitions to-encountet the 
enemy. The whole night was employed in warp- 
ing the'tranfports into the bottom of Cul de Sac 
Bay, where they would lie out of all danger; and 
in forming the fhips of war into a line at its en- 
trance. His fquadron was compofed of one fhip of 
feventy-four guns, one of feventy, two of fixty- 
four, two of fifty, and three frigates?’ On the two 
points of land, 4 entrance of the Bay, batteries~ 
were planted. - os : pA ae 

To the north of Cul de Sac Bay, lies anothes:- 
called Carenage, a place much more convenient 4nd - 
feeure than the former. Hither it was, upon that 
account, the Britith Admiral intended to have mov- 
ed with his whole fleet, had he not becn prevented 
by the fudden appearance of the French, ‘ 

Count D’Eftaing, who knew the advantages o 
this bay, refolved to take poffeffion of it, in order - 
to prevent his being anticipated. To this purpofe, - 
onthe next morning, he ftood in for it with his * 
whole fleet: but on his approach, he received {0 
heavy a fire from the batteries which had been 
feized by the Britifh troops, that he was compelled 
to fheer off. His own fhip, the Languedoc, fuf- 
fered moft on this occafion. This unexpected re- 
fiftance at a place which they ftill thought their 
own, threw the French fquadron into much confu- 
fion; it bore away, and remained fome time inac- ~ 
tive. After recovering from thi§ furprize, Count 
D’Eftaing bore down in a line of battle on the Bri- 
tith {quadron in Cul de Sac Bay. Here a warm en- 
gagement enfued ; but he met with fo firm and de- 

: M4 termined 
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termined a refiftance, that he was compelled ta 
retire. ; 

This firft attack was made at eleven in the morn- 
ing ; it was renewed at four in the afternoon, when 
it lafted longer, and the French made a heavier fire 
than in the morning; but with no better fuccefs : 
they were obliged to withdraw in-great diforder, 

‘and with no little damage. : 

This was a fevere difappointment to a man of 
Count D’Eftaing’s high {pirit ; and who looked upon 
a total defeat and capture of the Britith fquadron as 
a certainty, On the next morning, he ftood in 
again towards the bay, apparently with an inten- 
tion to make atthird attack ; but gfer forming his 
line, and feemingly preparing to ehgage, he fud- 
denly flood oif again, and came to an anchor that 
evening in Gros Ilet Bay, to the north of that of 
Carenage, 

Between this latter and the former, lies another 
called Choc Bay. Here the French Admiral, dur- 
ing the night, and in the courfe of the next morn- 
ing, landed all his troops; refolving to make a vi- 
gorous attack upon the Britifh fquadron from the 
heights in the neighbourhood of Cul de Sac Bay. 
He had propofed a bombardment of the whole ficet 
from thofe heights, and was advancing with all 
fpeed to occupy them for that purpofe, when he 
found them already poffeffed by the detachments un- 
der Sir Henry Calder., 

Difappointed in this expectation, he then deter- 
mined to make an attempt upon the corps ftationed 
under General Meadows, on the peninfula called 
Vigie, which forms the northern fide of Carenage 
Bay. This corps had thrown up an intrenchment 
acrofg the ifthmu§ joining that peninfula to the 
mainifland, Count D’Eftaing-divided his army in 
two parts; the one to attack this intrenchment, the 
ether to obferve the motions of the detachments 
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under Generals Grant, Prefcot, and Calder, and to 
prevent them from giving fuccour to Genera] Meas 
dows. 

The body with which he intended to affault the 
troops on the peninfula, was compofed of the beft 
foldiers in his army, about five thoufand in num- 
ber. They marched to the attack in three columns ; 
the right, commanded by the Count D’Eftaing ; the 
center, by an officer of the celebrated name of Loven- ° 
dal ; and the left, by the Marquis De Bouille.. The 
corps under General Meadows did not excced thir- 
teen hundred men; but they were a part of thofe 
intrepid troops that had fo greatly fignalized them- - 


felves in Amegica. is 
As the FrdhonPinec to the attack, their flanks « 
lay expofed to the fixe of feveral batteries, whichdied : 


been erected on that fide of Carenage Bay whichis‘? 
oppofite to the peninfula. They preffed onwards 
with great f{pirit and impetuofity. The Britith’ 
troops, according to orders, permitted them to come 
p to the very intrenchments without firing; when 
they made a heavy and well-directed difcharge that 
did moft dreadful execution. They then received 
them at the point of the bayonet. Notwithftanding 
the French continued the affault with the moft un- 
daunted refolution, they were repulfed every where - 
with terrible flanghter, and obliged to retire atfome 
diftance to recover themfelves. 

They then returned to the charge with no lefs in- 
trepidity than before; and were again received with » 
the fame cool and determined courage : the flaughter 
was renewed, and they were again thrown into dif. 
order, and compelled to withdraw. 

Not difcouraged by this fecond repulfe, they ral- 
lied, and made a third chargé; but’ the deftruc- 
tion made in the two firft, had fo weakened“them, 
that they were foon broken, and thrown into fuch 
confufion, that they could ftand their ground no 

' longer, 
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longer, and were forced to make a retteat with the- 
utmoft, precipitation. 

They were fo completcly defeated, that they left 

their dead and wounded in the field of battle, and 
were obliged to a‘k permiffion tointer the firft, and 
carry off the laft, which was granted them, oncon- 
dition thefe fhould be confidered as prifoners. 
. The conduct of General Meadows on this memo- 
rable day, difplayed {uch profeffional ability, as ob- 
tained him the highe{t commendation both of friends 
and enemies. It was acknowledged by the French 
officers, that they had never been witnefles of a more 
able an¢ foldier-like defence. Nor was his perfonab 
bravery lefs confpicuous : he received a wound in 
the very commencement of thé adn} but would 
neither withdraw, nor fuffer it 0 be dreffed, till it 
was entirely over. 

The lofs of the French, in killed and wounded, 
amounted to no lefs than fifteen hundred men, by 
their own acccount. This exceeded the number of 
thofe they attacked by two hundred. It fhews, that 
though they were repulfed, it was not till they had 
made every effort of which valiant foldiers are cae 
pable.. A proof of the cagernefs and determination’ 
with which they made their attack, was, that feventy’ 
of their prenadiers were killed within the intrenche 
ments'in the firft charge. 

Some of the very beft troops in the Britifh and 
French fervice were engaged on this day. It is no 
éxaggeration to fay, that thofe who came from 
America had not their fuperiors in the world. Thofe 
whom Count D’Eftaing brought from France, were 
known to be chofen men. They both fuftained the 

military reputation of their refpective countries, 
jn a manner that reflected equal honour upon 
both. The attack and defence were conducted with 
a magnanimity and contempt of danger worthy of 
the high-fpirited character of both nations. ah 
¢ 
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The expectations of the French and Americans 
had-been raifed fo high upon this occafion, that they 
entertained no doubt of the tetal deftruction of the | 
Britith military and naval power, and the confequent 
redution- of every ifland they poffefted in the Weg 
Indies, : oy Set 

Elate with thefe hopes, a croud of French and 
Amerigan privateers had joined Count D’Eftaing 
from various quarters, and were hourly encreafing,. 
with the view of partaking in the conqueft and the 
fpoil. 
ene it is, that notwith{tanding the great lo&. 
he had fuftained in the late action, he had a formi-. 
dable force ftill remaining. Befiges his iquadroa. 
of twelve thipiof ine, he-had now ten frigatesy:- 
and feveral other ips of force; and his lead farces- 
were much more n&merous than the Britith troops" 
on the ifland. aoe 

With thefe advantages, he made no further ate 
tempt for its recovery, though he remained athore 
during the fpace of ten days after the engagement, 
Froin this inaétion, the Britith commanders began 
to imagine that his intention was ta form a block- 
ade, with a view to cut off fupplies, and compel 
them to furrender for want of provifions ;. but to 
their great aftonifhment, he embarked his troops. iq 
the night of the twenty-eighth of December,- and 
failed to Martinico on the tollowing day. 

As foon as Count D’Eftaing had left the ifland, 
the commandant, and principal inhabitants, defired 
to capitulate, The favourable terms granted tothe 
inhabitants of Dominico, induced the Pu pooe 
manders to act with the fame {pirit of indulgence 
and mederation, The conditions were fuch as the 
inhabitants had every motive to be fatisfied with, 
confidering they were entirely at the difcretion of 
the enemy: but they were dictated by that fpirit of 
emulation not to be outdone in courtefy and genero- 

fity, 
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fity, which has of late years fo honourably charae- 
terized the reciprocal condu& of the Britith and 

. French nations in the midft of their hoftilities. 
This was the fecond difappointment the French 
Admiral had met with, contrary to his own and the 


general expeCtation, which was certainly well found~ 


ed. But thofe who had formed fuch fanguine 
hopes from his enterprifing difpofition, and the 
force he carried out with him, did not fufficiently 
confider the men he would have to contend with 
both by fea and land. They were fuch as feemed 


peculiarly fitted for the arduous tafks which the dif- . 


ficulty of the'times impofed upon them, and happily 
fot their country, were completely qualified to face 
thofe many trials in which its eapyogittous deftiny 
had now involved it fo univerfally~ 
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CHAP. XL. - 
Proceedings in England.—Tranfattions at Sea, 


1778. 
Ce A'T Britain was now placed in fuch’a 


fituation as fhe had not experienced: during 
the courfe of many centuries: fhe was now. alone, 
and unaffifted, to contend with the greateft power 
in Europe, while on the other fide of the Atlantic, the 
had to combat with the united ftrength of her Colo- 
nies. In this perilous conteft, the had not only thefe 
avowed anf Syairctitthies to refift, but the fecrer 
‘enmity of almoitgl] Europe to countera@.... 

But what chiefly aggravated the calamity. of her 
fituation, was the domeftic difunion under which 
fhe laboured more than at any other period fince the 
civil wars during the laft century. The kingdom 
was full of difcontent, and the parties that oppofed 
tach other, did it with a virulence and acrimony 
that feemed to threaten it would at laft terminate in - 
actual violence. 

In this embarraffed and diftracted ftate was the 
Britifh nation when the French miniftry took.up 
arms in favour of America. The eyes of all Europe 
were now turned upon this ifland; fome with an 
anxious curiofity to behold by what means fhe would 
extricate herfelf out of fich a complication of diffi- 
culties, but moft with a fecret defire to fee her 
crufhed beneath the weight of the burthens and 
hardfhips that fate feemed to have affigned to this 
period of her exiftence. 

’ The war fhe had been waging with her Colonies, 
had, in the ideas of her numerous enemies, nearly 
exhaufted her refources. To the enormous i 

: which 
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which the profecution of the preceding war had fo 
largely contributed to accumulate, the had in the 
courfe of no more than three years hoftilities on the 
continent of North America, added the immenfe 
fum of between thirty and forty millions. In what 
manner fhe would be able to continue fuch ruiy 
hous expences, on the acceflion of the formidable 
enemy the would have to encounter, was a matter 
not cafy to conceive. It was looked upon as ims 
ptacticable by her encmies, and it was from that 
perfuafion they were forming thofe clandeftine con- 
tederacies, through which they flattercd themfelves 
to overwhelm her at once, and put a final and deci- 
five period to that power of which their jealoufy had 
fo long envied her the poflefan, ry 

What induced numbers throug*fout’ the Euro- 
pean nations to look upon her ein as inevitable, 
was the very greatnefs of her {pirit, and the inflexi- 
bility with which it was apprehended fhe would per- 
fit in maintaining her ground againft all her foes, 
It was impoffible, in their opinion, thus affaulted 
from fo many quarters, that fhe would be able to 
bear, much lefs to repel the blows that would be given 
her by fuch powerful adverfaries.. T hey concluded, 
of courfe, that after a valiant, burt fruitlefs refitt- 
ance, fhe would fink under the repeated efforts of 
fuch a potent combination, and be reduced to a ftate 
of humility and weaknefs, unprecedented in her 
hiftery, fince the formation of her various parts into 
one kingdom. ? 

Her fituation was fingular in various refpects ; 
the was divided at home; the was engaged in war 
with a large body of her own fubjeéts, in another 
part of the world; her ancient enemies were prepas 
Ting to attack her at her own doors, and fhe had not 
a fingle ally. i 

‘The means of facing this multiplicity of trials, were . 
not, however, fo much wanting as it was generally 


appre- 
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apprehended abroad. The commerce of the nation: 
fill continued to flourith, in defpite of all obftruce: 
tions; the circulation of bufineis at home Letained, 
nearly its ufual activity, and the revenue was bue 
little impaired. a 

The great deficiency was that of unanimity. The 
nation abounded in men of the moft eminent abili- 
ties, but they differed in almoft every point tha¢ 
was brought into difcuffion. Without enquiring: 
into the motives that led them to oppofe each other 
with fuch inflexible violence, it was certainly to thig 
unhappy difpofition of the times one may fately at~ 
tribuce the readinefs with which all the enemies of. 
Britain confederated ageing her. , 

The nation at large called for uganimity in their 
tulers; and Prshow -atverting to former errors, 
‘were warm in the?sdefires and requifitions fora ré< 
vival of that fpirit, sand thofe exertions, which hed. 
always characterifed it in times of danger. They 
feemed to be willing to overlook all paft mifcon« 
duct, on condition of acting henceforth with vigour 
and decifion, and of fhowing the enemies that’ wer 
threatening the kingdom on every fide, that it was 
able to make head againft all their efforts. 

The very greatneis and diffufion of the enmity 
profefied againft this country, inftcad of deprefiing, 
the fpirit of its inhabitants, feemed, on the con~ 
frary, to have raifed it to a higher pitch than ufval. 
The naval claffes, efpecially, were animated with the 
firmeft hopes of rifing fuperior to all the endcavours 
of the foe to overcome therh on their own element. 

Various were the meafures fajd to be in confulta- : 
tion at this critical period... The detaching of Ame- | 
tica from France, was, as being the moft defirable, 
obviowly the chief. But the commiffion appointed 
for that purpofe, afforded little, expe€tation of fae- 
cefs. When it was reflected, that France offered 
Whatever America could demand, either for the fe~. 

: curity 
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curity of her independence, or the advantages of 
her commerce, the terms fént out by the Commif+ 
fioners appeared totally inadequate to the procuring 
of a reconciliation. 

An acknowledgment of this independence would 
indifputably have been a fure and ready method of 
terminating all differences. But a meafure of this 
nature was inadmiffible in a great and high-fpirited 
nation. Doubtlefs it would have been attended 
with very .beneficial confequences, and faved this 
nation many lives, and immenfe treafures; but 
thofe who propofed it could not deny, that it would 
injure that reputation of courage and magnanimity, 
for which thé Bririth nation-had fo long been re~ 
nowned. 

This meafure was thercfese reieCted.as inglorious, 
and unworthy of the councils gi this kingdom.— 
The proffers made to the Ameficans were adjudged 
reafonable; they placed them upon the fame foot- 
ing as the people of this country ; nothing more, 
in juftice, could be defired; if they were refufed, 
it would fhow they were determined, at all events, 
upon a total feparation. Were this to be the cafe, 
Britain could not ablolutely fubferibe paffively to 
fuch a treatment without infamy. Her honour 
would then require that fhe fhould ftrive with her 
utmoft might to reduce her refractory fubjeés on 
the one hand, and to obtain reparation on the other, 
from thofe who had infulted her fo glaringly as to 
affume their patronage and protection, 

It was during fome time, in contemplation to de« 

-yife fome expedient to induce France to abandon: 
the Colonies, and obferve a ftrit neutrality ; but 
this foon appeared a forlorn hope. Great Britain 
had no inducement of fufficient weight to prevail 
upon France to relinquifh the-fyftem fhe had pur- 
fued with fo much fteadinefs ever fince the breaking 
eut of hoftilities in America, No inducement, in- 
' deed, 
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deed, could in the nature of things, prove an equix 
valent to the difmemberment of the Britifh empire. - 
The French knew their intereft too well, to depart 
from the meafures which they had fo fuccelsfully ac- 
complithed, It was now become their principal ftudy 
topreventGreat Britain from undoing w hey had. 
been fo folieitous to bring about, and the completion 
of which was confidered as the greatctt blow that 
could poffibly have befallen their ancient and moft 
formidable rival. ; 

The honour and perfonal charaéter of thofe who . 

directed the affairs of France, were no lefs deeply 
’ concerned in adhering to the engagements formed : 
with the Americans. In this matter, both the re- 
putation and intercit of thar.kingdom were too 
clofely bound topyther, to difcover the leaft glimpfe 
of any method of dyawing them out of. the%track’. 
they had hitherto fo advantageoufly purftied. =.) , 

In this feafon of danger, the City of London ap-" 
proached the throne with an addrefs upon the un- 
certain and alarming fituation of public affairs: 
the ftile of it was equally elegant and patheric. It 
recapitulated with great force, the unhappy mea- 
fures by which. the nation had been gradually 
brought to its prefent difficulties; it expretied 
ftrong apprehenfions of the inefficacy of the concef 
fions that were intended to be tranfmitted to Ame« 
Tica, but ftill recommended the mof carneft atten= 
tion and endeavours to put as fpeedy an end as pof- 
fible to fo calamitous a conteft. 

Tt was not only the defire of the City of London, 
but of all the realm, to fee the termination of this 
unfortunate quarrel. But all expectations of this 
kind were becoming daily more fruitle(s. A few 
days after the French ambaffador had fignified the 
acknowledgment of the indepehdency of America 
on the part of France, orders were itfued by that 
Court for the feizure of all the Britidh veflels in the’ 
ports of that kingdom. This was done in confe- 
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quence of the meffage fent from the King to both 
Houfes of Parliament on receiving that notifica- 
tion, and of the addreffes which that meflage had 
produced. 

Thefe orders were followed by others of a fimi- 
lar kind in England; but little damage accrued to: 
the mercantile intereft on either fide of the water. 
As an approaching rupture was equally fufpected 
m both countries, the commercial intercourfe be-« 
tween them had much decreafed, and there were 
few trading veflels employed reciprocally by either. 

But an évent which decided at once the neceffity 
of embracing the me vigorous meafures, was the 
determination taken at the Court of France, to re- 
cognife in due form, and inthe face, of all Europe, 
the fovereignty of the United Stgrés of America. 
This was done by giving a publ{e audience at Ver- 
failles to the three American Deputies who had 
negociated and figned about a month before, the 
treatics of alliance and commerce between France 
and the Britifh Colonies : thefe were Dottor Frank~ 
fin, whofe name, long before well: known in Eue 
rope, was now become more celebrated than every 
The tecond in this commiffion was Mr. Silas Deane, 
gentleman of acknowledged abilities ; and the third 
was Mr. Arthur Lee, who had fo ably fupported the 
eaufe of his countrymen in England, under the 
fignature of Funins Americanus, 

They were reccived by the King of France in 
quality of Ambafladors from the United States of | 
America. ‘hey were introduced to his prefence:-.. 
with all the formalities-ufual on fuch occafions, and 
they were treated with the fame refpe& and honours 
that are paid to the Ambafladors of crowned heads. 
This memorable event took place on the twenty-* 
firft day of March, one thoufand feven hundred and 
feventy-eights eo 
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‘A tranfadtion of this nature was too mortifyingy 
to the Court of Great Britain, for’that of France 


. todoubt in what manner the news of it would be 


received. Senfible what the confequences muft ne- 
ceflarily prove, it immediately turned its whole : 
attention to the arrangement of thofe vait prepara 
tions it had been making with an eye to thofe mca+ 
fures they were now to fupport. 

In England, war now evidently “appéared the 
only ovject in univerfal contemplation. The con- 
duct of France left no alternative. Her coafts weré 
lined with troops, and her harbours were filled with 
fhips of war, and the withes of the whole French 
nation feemed unanimous for a ¢rial with Britain- 
which of the'two, countries fhould enjoy the foves 
rcignty of the fea.* iets 

he militia weré now drawn out aad-embédied 
‘through all the counties in England. Encamp» 
ments were formed, where equal proportions of the 
regular troops were intermixed with them; the 
tatmoft care and affiduity were exerted to inure them 
to the ftricteft difcipline; they were kept in con- 
ftant exercife and practice of all that could be learn« 
ed of the fcience of war, fhort of real a¢tion; The 
proficiency they made was aftonifhing ; expert judges 
were of opinion, that thofe officers and foldiers 
among the regulars excepted, who had feen aétual 
fervice, the militia were in no wife inferior to them. 

Still, however, the nation placed its principal 
4eliance on its ancient and natural defence, its navy 

“end feamen. It was with much concern: they be-« 
held that great bulwark of the kingdom in a far lefs 
flourifhing {tate than the criticalnels of the times 
demanded. The indifpenfible neceffity of provi- 
ding for the immediate prefervation of the army 
in America, and the diftant poffeffions of Britain, 
Rad occafioned a dimunition of its naval force at 
beine, which enabled the enemy ta appear in the 
* 7 Naz Channel 
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Channel with a confidence to which they were little 
ufed. 

The Parliamentary complaints of the neglect of 
the navy, were’ now renewed by the people through- . 
out the whole kingdom. The national pride‘could -- 
net with patience endure the fight of any eqlia~ 
lity at fea-in that enemy whom fo much blood 
and treafure had been profufed to reduce to-an in- 
feriority.. Never, it was afferted, had this ifland 
ftood ia fo much necd of a powerful naval force 5 
and never had it on the eve of any war, been found 
in fuch a far eakne{s upon that element, with- 
out the comutifarkof which it could not pretend to 
bein any real fecutity. : 

Happily, the commande? to which the fleet was 
to be entrufted, were men of ackndwledged bravery 
and experience. The chief in ‘command was Ad- 
miral Keppel, an-officer who had ferved with great. 
diftinGtion, anid acquired. uncommon reputation du- 
ring the laft-war. Admirals Sir Robert Harland, 
and Sir Hugh Pallifer, ferved under him, both of 
them officers of undoubted courage and: capacity. 

Arriving at Pertfmouth towards the end of March, 
Admiral Keppcl.exerted himfelf with fo much in- 
duftry and diligence, that exclufive of thofe fhips 
which it was found neceflary to difpatch tothe 
coaft of North America under Admiral Byron,“ 
flect of twenty fail of the line was got in complete 
readinefs by the beginning of June, and ten more 
in a forward ftate of préparation. ae 

At the head of this fleet, Admiral Keppel failed 
from Portfmouth on the thirteenth of June, in order 
to-protect the return home of the vaft ‘number of 
commercial fhipping expected from all parts‘of the 
world, and-at the fame time to watch the motions 
of the French flect at Breft. 

France had been at an immenfe care and expence 
in its naval preparations at this port. They is ; 

* uch . 
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fuch as left no doubt that the had fome great objedk: 
in immediate contemplation. The province of: 
Britanny, in which that port is fituated, was full of: 
troops, and a large quantity of tranfports were in- 
readinefs in the feveral harbours around its coaft. 


On the arrival of the Britifh fleet off the coaft of - 


France, two French frigates approached it, in order: 
to make their ‘obfervations. Notwithftanding -no- 
formal declaration of war had taken place, -yet the 
hoftile circumftances both kingdoms were in to- 


wards each other, fuperfeded ail confiderations of. 


that nature, and the neceffity of obtaining intelli-- 
gence of the ftrength and pofition of the enemy,- 
rendered it indifpenfible to ftop them. 


Thefe two frigates were the Licorhe,- of thirty- . 


two guhs, atid the Belle Poule, of twenty-fix:. -In. 
confequence of avfignal to give chaegs:the: NEL 
ford frigate overtook the Licorne towards thet 






of the day, and requefted the French Caprain to’ 


come under the Britifh Admiral’s ftern; upon his 
refufal, a thip of the line came up, and compelled 
him to come into the fleet. 


Next morning, the Licorne feeming by, her mo-- 
tions to be altering her courfe, a fhot was firéd - 


acrofs her way, as a fignal for keeping it. -Here-. 
upon, fhe difcharged a broadfide, and..a volley of. 
fmail-arms into the America, of. fixty-four guns, 
that lay clofe to her, and immediately ftruck.. The 
behaviour of the French Captain was the more afto-, 
nifhing, as Lord Longford, Captain of the Ame- 
rica, was at that inftant engaged in converfation 
with him, in terms of fuch civility, as excluded 
all ideas of fuch treatment. The roughnefs of this 
behatiour was not however returned, though it cer- 
tainly merited a fevere chaftifement. : 
The Arethufa frigate, of twenty-fix guns, ¢om- 
manded by Captain Marfhal, with the Alert cutter, 
was mean while in purfuit of the Belle Poule, ‘that. 
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was alfo accompanied by a fchaoner. He pure 
fued the French frigate till they were bath out of 
fight of the fleet. On his coming up, he informed 
the French Captain of his orders to bring him 
to the Admiral, and requefted his compliance.» 
This being refufed, the Arethufa fired a thot acrofs 
the Belle l'oule, which the returned with a diichaga 
of her broadfide. The engagement thus begun, 
continued more than two hours, with uncommon 
warmth and fury. It being the firft action of a war, 
which both parties looked upon as the moft impor~ 
tant and decifive that had ever been waged between 
the two nations at fea, they equaily exerted all their 
fkill and valour, in order to obtain the honour of 
being victorious in this firft trial. 

The Belle Poule was greatly fuperior not only 

jn number, (a fuperiority the French always have ) 
but in the weight of her metal: her guns were all 
twelve-pounders ; thefe of the Arethufa only fix : 
Notwithitanding this inferiority, fhe maintained fo 
defperate a fight, that the French frigate fuffered a 
much greater lofs of men than the Englifh, The 
flain and wounded on board the former, amount- 
ed, by their own account, to near one hundred ; on 
board the latter, they were not half that pro- 
portion, 
" Captain Fairfax, imthe Alert, during the engage- 
ment between the two frigates, attacked the French 
{chooner, which being of much the fame force, the 
difpute continued two hours with great bravery on 
both fidcs, when fhe ftruck to the English cutter. 

The Arcthufa reccived fo much damage, that fhe 
became almoft unmanageable: the Captain en- 
deavoured to put her into fuch a pofition, £s to 
continue the engagement ; but was unable to do it. 
Being at the fame time upon the enemy’s coaft, and 
clofe on the fhore, the danger of grounding in fuch 
afituation, obliged him to act with the more caution, 

as 
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a6 it was midnight. The Belle Poule, in the- 
mean time, ftood into a {mall bay, furrotinded with 
rocks, where the was pretected from all attacks: fhe 
had fuffered fo much, that the Captain, apprehend- 
ing that the could not ftand another engagement, 
had refolved, in cafe he found himfelf in danger of 
one, to run her aground; but her fituation pre- 
vented any fuch attempt ; and as foon as it was day- 
light, a number of boats came out from fhore, and 
towed her into a place of fafety, 

Such was the iffue of the firft engagement of thig 
war. It took place on the feventeenth of June. 
Notwithftanding the evident and great fuperiority 
on the fide of the French, this ation was extolled 
by them as a proof of fingular bravery, and the ace 
count of it received with as much triumph, as if it. 
had been a vittovy. All France refounded with 
the praifes of the officers and company of the Bétfe 
Poule, and reprefented them as men who had re- 
trieved the honour of France, fo much impaired at 
fea by the defeats of the laft war. 

Tl-e Court of France was too prudent not to coun- 
tenance this general enthufiafm. Rewards and pro- 
motions were beftowed on the commander and offi- 
cers of the Belle Poule; the widows and families of 
thofe who had fallen in that action, were liberally 
pentioned, as well as the wounded; and a peeuni- 
ary gratification was diftributed among the teamen. 

It was thought a neceflary policy in the beginning 
of a war of fuch importancé, to hold out confider- * 
able rewards to thofe who fignalized themfeives. 
The royal munificence on this occafion, was cx- 
tremely weli-timed among a people, who excced 
all otRers in the alacrity with which they enter upon 
any enterprize that is accompanied with {plendor.- 
It excited an emulation among ail the naval clatles 
in France, that continued throughout the whole war. 
The effects of it were vifible in that improvement _ 
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of their naval fxilfulnefs, which became obfervable 
ina degree unprecedented in any former period. 
On the eighteenth of June, the day following the 
engagement with the Belle Poule, another frigate 
fell in with the Britith fleet; and was captured by 
the Admiral’s orders, on account of the behaviour 
of the Licorne. Yet he did not think himfelf au- 
thorifed ro detain their merchantmen. Several of 
them patied through his fleet unmolefted, notwith- 
ftanding a report was prevalent, and generally cre- 
dited as not being ill founded, that the frigates he 
had feized, were, together with the Belle Poule, fent 
out to cruize, in order to intercept the trade from 
the Straits, with that from Spain and Portugal, 
amounting to near cighty fail, and which were at 
that time hourly expected in thofe latitudes, on their 


return homewards. « 


The capture of thefe French frigates produced 
fuch intelligence to the Admiral, as proved of the 
utmoft importance, at the fame time that it was 
highly alarming. He was informed that the fleet 
at Breft confifted of thirty-two fhips of the lir-2, and 
twelve frigates. This was in every refpect a moft 
fortunate difcovery, as he had no more with him 
than twenty fhips of the line, and three frigates. 
‘The fuperiority of the enemy being fuch, as neither 
fkill nor courage could oppofe in his prefent cir- 
cumftances; and as the confeqences of a defeat 
muft have been fatal to this country, he thonght 
himfelf bound in prudehce, to return to Portfmouth 
for a rcinforcement. 

He arrived at this port on the twenty-feventh of 
June, and remained there till the fhips from the 
Mediterranean, and the Spanith and Porttiguefe 
trade, and the fummer flect from the Weft Indies 
coming home, brought him a fupply of feamen, 
and enabled him to put to fea again, with an addi- 
tionof ten thipsof the line. But itill there was a great 
> ‘ ; deficiency. 
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‘deficiency of frigates, owing to the great numbergz* 
that were on the American ftation, and the neceffiey 
of manning the fhips of the line preferably to all 
others. - 

The Court of France did not fail to reprefent the . 
engagement between the Belle Poule and the Are- 
thufa, and-the feizure of the other frigates, as a 
breach of the peace on the fide of Great Britain, 
Orders were accordingly iffued out for making re- 
prifals on the fhipping of Great Britain ; and to en« 
courage the feafaring clailes, a new regulation in 
regard to the diftribttion of prize-nioney was 
publithed throughout France, move favourable to 
the generality than thofe that had begn formerly ob- 
ferved. e . 

France having thus proceeded to every- length . 
that could be done, * was judged ‘neceflary in Enjisgy 
land to follow her example, by making ‘the’ fanaé-- 
arrangements as ufuai in the cafe of captures, and 
iffuing letters of marque. 

In the mean time, the preparations at Breft being 
fully completed, the French fleet put to fea on the 
eighth of July. It confified of thirty-two fail of the 
line, befides a large number of frigates. Count 
D’Orvilliers commanded in chief. The other prin- 
cipal officers in this fleet, were Counts Duchaffault, 
De Guichen, and De Graffe; Monfieur De Roche- 
choart, and Monficur De la Motte Piquet. In or- 

. der to animate the fleet, and to fhew the greatnefs . 
of the objects propofed by the war, and how much 
it relied on the courage and exertions of its othcers 
and people, the Court had ieut a Prince of ibe 
blood royal to ferve on board of this fleet ; this was 
the Duke of Chartres, fon and heir to the Duke of 
Orleans, firft Prince of the blood royal of France in ~ 
the collateral line. He commanded one of the divi- 
fions of this fleet in quality of Adiiral. sd 
; On 
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On the ninth day of July, the Britith fleet failed 
out of Portfmouth in three divifions ; the firft com- 
manded by Sir Robert Harland, the third by. Sir 
Hugh Pallifer, and the center by Admiral Keppel; 
accompanied by Admiral: Campbell, an officer of 
great courage and merit. 

The French had been informed that the Britith 
fleet was greatly inferior to their own ; which was 
but too true at the time when they received this in- 
formation. Being yet unapprized of the reinforce- 
ment it was returned with, the French Admiral 
failed at firft in queft of it, intending to attack it 
‘while in the weak condition it had been reprefented 

to him. : 

As the Britifh Admiral was equally intent on 
coming to action as foon as poflible, they were not 
Jong before they met. - On the.twenty third of July, 
‘they came in fight. But the appearance of the Bri- 

_ tith hips foon convinced the French Admiral of his 

miftake, and he immediately determined to avoid 
an engagement no lefs cautioufly, than he had eager 
ly fought it before. 

Herein he was favoured by the approach of night: 
All the Britith Admiral could do on his fide, was 
to form the line of battle in expectation the enemy 
would do the fame. During the. night, the wind 
changed fo favourably for the French, as to give 
them the weather gage, This putting the choice 
of coming to action, or of declining it, intirely in 
their own power, deprived the Britifh Admiral of 
the opportunity of forcing them to engage, as he 
had propoted. 

There ftill remained fome hopes of compaffing 
this purpofe. A gale had arifen during thé night, 
which blew fo freth, as partly to difperfe the French 
fleet : two of their capital fhips were driven fo far 
to leeward, that they could not come up with the 

main 
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main body. The Britifh Admiral, who now plainly 

erceived that the enemy was ftudious to avoid 
ae refolved to avail himfelf of the fituation of 
thefe two fhips, to bring on a general engages 
ment, : 

To this intent, he made his utmoft efforts to cut 
off, and capture thefe fhips, not doubting the 
French Admiral would give him battle fooner than 
fubmit to fo great a lofs, without endeavouring ta 
prevent it: but fuch was the fixed determination 
to rifk no general action, that the two French thipe 
were left wholly to extricate themfclves by their 
own exertions. They had the good fortune ta 
efcape ; but they were not able to effeét a re-junction 
with the French fleet; which, by the feparation 
of thefe two, was reduced to an equality in point of 
number, to the thips gf the line in the Britith fleet, 

During the {pace of four days, the French had , 

~the option of coming to ation; but conftantly 
exerted their utmoft care and induftry to avoid it, 
The Britith fleet continued the whole time beating - 
up againft the wind, evidently with a refolutien to 
attack them, But notwithitanding the vigour and 
fill manifeited in this purfuit, the Britifh Admiral 
bad the mortification to fee his eadeavours contin 
nually cluded by the vigilance and precaution of 
the enemy nat to lofe the leaft advantage that wind 
and weather could afford. 

The motives whieh influenced the French to des 
cline coming to action, were the daily expectation 
of a ftrong reinforcement, both of thips of the ling - 
and frigates, and the hope of intercepting, by means 
of thefe latter, the commercial fleets which mutt 
pafs through the track they were. flationed in, ot 
their way to the Britith ports. A defeat would have 
fruftrated all thefe hopes, and put an cnd at once 
ta all endeavours of this kind, by obliging the. 

French 
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French to recal thofe frigates, as they would na 
longer retain the power of protecting them.: ~ 

The Britith Admiral was thoroughly aware of 
thefe motives, and laboured of courfe with all 
his might, to compel them to an engagement ; 
wherein, if unfucceisful, they would be deprived of 
thofe advantages, of which they muft unavoid- 
ably remain in “pofleft on, at any rate, till that could 
be brought about. 

The pofition.of the French fleet was, at this time, 
fo critical, that no time was to be loft in forcing 
them to alter it. From the multitude of their fri- 
gates, they occupied an immenfe track of fea, and 
formed a chain that guarded, as it were, all the 
avenues to the coaft of Britain. P 

In the mean time, the periodical return of two 
ficets from the Weft India iflands, and of as many: 
from the Eaft Indics, was now looked for. The lofs 
of thefe, or a part of them, would have proved a 
grievous blow from their immenfe value, and the 
number of feamen they had on board. 

All thefe were powerful reafons to urge the Bri- 
tith Admiral to the moft unremitting purfuit of the 
French flect. But being to windward, and cauti- 
oufly maintaining the weather gage, the French 
fill continued to defeat all his endeavours, and to 
keep at fuch a difttance, as made it impracticable 
to purfue them to any effect, while the wind conti- 
nued in the prefent quarter, and they remained as 
unwilling to be approached. 

The chace laftcd in this manner, till the twenty- 
feventh of July. Between ten and eleven in the morn- 
ing, an alteration of wind and weather occafioned fe- 
veral motions in both flects, that brought thém, unin- 
tentionally on the part of the French, and chiefly 
through the dexterous management of the Britith 
Admiral, fo near each other, that it was no longer 
in their power to decline an engagement. ; 

This 
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. This was fo repugnant to the intent of the Frenchy 
that they neglected nothing to difappoint the hopes 
now entertained, of bringing them unavoidably to 
action. As they could not defeat this hope intirely,. 
they refolved, however, to fruftrate it in part, by 
engaging in fuch a manner, as fhould leave the cons 
teft undecided. Q , 

Both fects were now on the fame tack: had they 
fo remained, the Britith fleeton coming up with 
the French, would have had an opportunity of a 
fair engagement, thip to thip; which would hardly 
have failed of proving very decifive. But this was 
a manner of combating quite contrary to the withes 
of the French Admiral. Inftead of receiving the 
Britith fleet ‘in this pofition, as foot as he found 
that aq action muft enfue, he direétly put his fhips 
on the contrary tack, shat failing in oppofite direc- 
tions, they might only fire at, as they paffed by cack 

other. By this means a clofe and fide-long action 
would be effeétually evaded. . 

Having taken this refolution, which it was uts 
terly out of the Britifh Admiral’s power to defeaty 
a3 foon as the van of the Britith fleet, coniifting of 
Sir Robert Harland’s divifion, came up, they die 
rected their fire upon it; but at too great a diftance 
to make any impreflion: the fire was not returned. 
by the Britifh thips, on the other hand, till they 
came clofe up to the enemy, and were fure of. doing: 
execution. In this manner they all paffed clofe 
along-fide of each other, ir oppofite directions, 
making a very heavy and deftructive fire. 

The center divifion of the Britifh line, having 
pafled the rearmoft fhips of the enemy, the firft care 
of the "Admiral was to effect a renewal of the en- 
gagement, as foon-as the fhips of the different fleets, 
yet in action, had got clear of each other refpecs 
tively. Sir Robert Harland, with fome of the thips 
of his divifion, had already tacked, and ftood to» 

: i wards: 
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wards the French; but the remaining part of thé 
fleet had nor yet tacked, and fome were dropped td 
leeward, ‘and repairing the damages they Had re- 
ceived in the action: His own fhip, the Victory, 
had fuffered too much to'tack about inftantly ; and 
had he done it, he would have thrown the thips 
aftern of him into diforder. 

As foon as it was practicable, however, the Vic- 
tory wore, and fteered again upon the enemy, bes 
fore any other fhip of the center divifion ; of which 
not above three or four were able to do the fames 
The other fhips not having recovered their ftations, 
acat enough to fupport each other, on a renewal 
action, in order to collect therm more readily for 
that purpofe, he made the fignal for. the line of bat- 
tle a-head. : 

It was now three in the afternoon ; but the fhips - 
of the Britith fleet had not fufficiently regained their 
lations to engage. The Victory lay neareft the- 
enemy, with the four fhips above-mentioned, and 
feven more of Sir Robert Harland’s divifion. Thefey 
twelve were the only fhips in any condition for im- 
mediate fervice; of the others belonging to the 
center, and to Sir Robert Harland’s divifion, three . 
were a great way a-ftern, and five at a confiderable 
diftance te leeward, much difabled in their rigging, 

Sir Hugh Pallifer, who commanded the rear di« 
“ifion during the time of aétion, in which he be- 
haved with fignal bravery, came of courfe the laft 
out of it; and in confequence of the Admiral’s fig» 
nal for the line, was to have led the van on renews 
ing the fight ; but his divifion was upon a contrary 
tack, and was entirely out of the line, . 

The French, on the other hand, expecting dis 
‘rectly to be re-attacked, had clofed together in tack« 
fing, and were now fpreading themfelves intoa lin€ 
of battle. On difcovering the pofition of the Britifh, | 
ships that were fallen to leeward, they immediately. 3 

flood 
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flood towards them, in osderto cut them off. This. 
obliged the Admiral to wear and to ftcer athwart the 
enemy’s foremoft divifion, in order to fecure them ; 
directing, at the fame time, Sir Robert Harland to 
form his divifion in a.line a-ftern, in order to face 
the enemy, till Sir Hugh Pallifer could come up, 
and enable him to act more effectually. 

The Admiral, in moving to the proteétion of the 
leeward fhips, was now drawing near the enemy. As. 
Sir Hugh Pallifer flill continued to windward, he- 
made a fignal for all the fhips in that pofition to come. 
into his wake: Sir Hugh Pallifer repeated this fig- — 
nal; burt it was unluckily miftaken by the thips of 
his divifion, as an order to come into his own wake, 
' which they did accordingly ; but as he*ftill remain- 
éd in his pofition, they retained theirs of courfe. 

This non-compliance with the Admiral’s fignals, 
was unfortunately occafioned by the difabled condiz: 
tion of fome of the flips in Sir Hugh Pallifer’s di-: 
Vifion. His own fhip, the Formidable, had fuffered 
fo feverely in the engagement, as to be at the pre« 
fent time abfolutely unfit for action, and almoft uns 
manageable. 

In the mean time, the Admiral having effectually - 
fecured the fhips to leeward, and the French hav- 
ing formed their line, it was neceflary that he fhould 
exert himfelf with all {peed for the formation of his 
own. Sir Robert Harland was directed to take his- 
fation a-head, and the fignal repeated for Sir Hugh 
Pallifer’s divifion to come into +his wake; but thi¢ 
fignal was not complied with, any more than a verbak 
meflage to that purpofe, and other fubfequent fig - 
nal’s for that divifion’s coming into its flation im 
the Hine, before it was too late to re-commence any 
operations againft the enemy. : 

The French continued drawn up in order of bat 
de, but did not fhow any inclination to renew the+ 
attack themfelves, meaning no more than to act - 

4 . upon 
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upon the -defenfive, though they had it in. theif~ 
power to engage whenever they thought proper du- . 
ring the whole courfé of the day. in the night, 
they took the determination to put it wholly out of 
the power of the Britifh fleet to attack them a fe- 
cond time. To this purpole, three of their {wifteft 
failing veficls were fixed in the ftations occupied , 
during the day by the three Admiral thips of the 
tefpecttive divifions, with lights at the maft-heads, 
to deceive the Britifh fleet into the belief that the 
French ficet kept its pofition, with an intent to 
fight it next morning. Protected by this ftratagem, . 
the remainder of the French fleet drew off unper- - 
ceived and unfufpe&ted during the night, and re- 
tired with all*fpeed towards Breft: they continued 
this retreat the whole courfe of the: following day, 
and entered that port in the evening. 

The difcovery of this depatture was not madetill 
break of day; but it was too late to purfue them, 
as they were only difcernible from the maft-heads “ 
of the largeft fhips in the Britith flect. The three 
thips that had remained with the lights, were pur- 
fued; but the veffels that chaced them were fo un- 
able to overtake them, from the damages they had 
received inthe preceding day’s engagement, that they 
were quickly recalled from the purfuit. 

In the mean time, the ficuation of the Britifh fleet 
did not allow it to keep its prefent flation, with any, 
reafonable hope of making an impreffion on the ene- 
my, whofe thips, though confiderably damaged in 
their hulls, had fafered much lefs in their fails and . 
rigging, and confequently could move with much 
greater {pecd. é : 

This confideration induced the Adiiral,te make 
the beft of his way to Plymouth, as being the . 
neareft port, in order to put his fleet into a proper 
condition to return in queft of the enemy. ri ; 

ce. 
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The killéd and wounded on board the Britith fleet in. 
this memorable a¢tion, amounted to fomewhat more 
than five hundred > but the tench, it has been afz 
ferted, on grounds of great credibility, loft near 
three thoufand; this-appears the lefs improbable; 
from the confideration that the F retich, in all their 
naval engagerhents, aim principally ar the mafts and 
tigging,, and the Englith chiefly at the Body of the 
thips. Seo 
Notwithtanding it was clear béyond a doubt... 
that the French retired from the field of battle in. 
order to evade another engagement, yet the utmoft”- 
pairis were taken by the French miniftry to per- 
fuade the people that they had obtaiped a vidtory ; 
but the meais they employed to palliate their flight 
into Bréft, were too weak and futilé to impofe'syer. 
upon their beft withegs in Europe. | pier 
A circumftance in this aétion, which was NOt. 
called in queftion, was, that the French officers and 
” failors Uifplayed a degree of fkill and feamanthip in 
the management of their veffels, which the oldeft 
perfons in the Britith fleet declared they had never 
teen atiy éxample of before among the French.—. 
Various were thie caufes to which thefe imprové- 
thents in naval matters were attributed; but the - 
moft natural is, the uncommon attention and afh- 
duity beftowed upon their marine by thofe why 
Prefided over it, from their forefecing how neéef- 
fary it would be in the ptofecution of thofe defigns 
which weré become the principal objects of their 
politics, Sed 
Such was the iffue of the fight between the Bri- 
tifh and the French fleet, on the twenty-feventh of 
July, fewenty-cight. Admiral Keppel hoped to 
have made it “a proud day to England”; fuch 
were his own words: but from a variety of caufes, 
equally needlefs and odious to mention, it proved 
the fource of a moft fatal contention, which filled 
} Vou, IH! No. 18. oO the - 
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the nation with complaints and jealoufies, and ex~ 
¢ited animofities that-are not even extinct at this 
day. ~ 

"The (gill and valour difplayed on the fide of the 
Britith officers and feamen in this engagement, was 
remarkable. They fought the enemy, and attacked 
them under many difadvantages. The French fleet 
was clofe and compact, and drawn up in fuch a 
manner, as to enable every fhip to be well fupported ; 
the Britith fleet, on-the contrary, from the deter 
mination of the enemy not to engage without com- 
pulfion, was obliged to bear down upon them in 
detached and unconnetted parts, expoted to a great 

- faperiority of fre. Under fuch circumftances, no- 
thing but an uncommon degree of psofeffional abi- 
Hities, and extraordinary exertions of courage, could 
have overcome the difficulties*under which they la- 
boured, and obtained thofe advantages of which the 
French were but too confcious. ‘Their feizing the 
very firft opportunity that offefed to make a retreat, 
together with the folicitude and fpecd with which 
they effected it, made it manifeft how much they 

‘dreaded thefe advantages, would, on a fecond en- 
gagement, have been improved into a complete 
victory. 

Admiral Keppet having taken the detepmination 
to return home, for the purpofe of repairing the 
damages of his fleet, left a fufficient ftrength to 
guard the entrance of the Channel, and difperfe the 
French frigates that had bcen cruifing there pre-" 
vious to the aétion. Moft of them left their fta~ 
tions in confequence of it, which was a further 
proof how littte they confidered it in the light of any 
fuccefs. 

As foonas the Britith flect was refitted, it put to 
fea with the fame intent and endeavour as before, 
to feek and engage the cnemy. To this purpofe; 
it took its ftation off Breft, to give the French. 
: 1 , ak 
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ah opportunity of making good their boaft of hav- 
‘ing defeated the Englith in the preceding fight. 
But the French fleet kept the fame diftance as be- 
ford, and as.ftudioufly -thunned a meeting. Inftead 
of cruifing in the Channel, or on its own coaft;: it 
proceeded to the latitude of Cape Finifterre, whére 
it plied to and fro during the remainder of the fea-' 
fon, leaving the Bay of Bifcay, and the track to-the 
Freneh ports, open to the depredations of -the-Ris 
tifh cruizers and privateers. Ch aie 

The confequence of this management of its Hikde 
rine was, that France was fubjected to fuch loffesy.as 
excited univerfal clamour, and indignation through. 
out the kingdom. Its trade fromeevery quarter of 
the world fuffered ina degree unprecedetted ivany’ 
former way. The wumber of captures made up ‘* 
the French was prodigious ; and what was an-adri 
tional aggravation, they chiefly confifted-of the moi 
rich and valuable part of their thipping. : 

The trade of England, on the other hahd, was 
protected in fo extenfive and effeCtual. a manner, 
that no lofs of any confequence was fuftained. The 
feas in the neighbourhood of Great Britain enjoyed 
a fecurity much beyond the expeétations that had> 
been formed at the beginning of the campaign, and 
totally different from what the enemies of this coun- 
try had. promifed themfelyes, on the opening of the 
hoftilities between France and Great Britain. 
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Tlanfaétions in the Baft Indies—Lofes and Difap- 
s pointments of the French. of OA 


1778. 
T XHE notification given by the Court of France 


of its acknowledgment of American indepen- 
dence, was juftly confidered as a declaraton of 
wer, In Snfeauence of a well grounded perfuafion 
that quarrel would now enfue between the two 
kingdoms, as extenfive in its operations as their re- 
{pective power could make it, it was determined in 
the councils of the Englith Eaft India Company, as 
effentially concerned in fuch a ‘difpute, to put its 
poffeffions into a ftate of fecurity with all offible 
tpeed, and at the fame time to attack thofe of France, 
_ without waiting for any further formalities. 
«Wi refolution was accordingly taken to act vigors 

“and decifively in India, and to purfue imme- 
diaté meafures for the reduétion of the principat 
fettlerents of the French in that country, before 
they could receive notice in France of the defigns 
that were adopted for that purpofe in England. 

« The inftructions ditpatched to this intent, were 
conveyed to their deftination with fuch rapidity; 
and at the fame time with fo much fecrecy, that 
competent force was prepared at Madras under 
General Mgnro, and took poffeffion of a poft withia 
{dur miles of Pondicherry, towards the beginning 
of Auguft, without the French Eaft India -Com- 
pany having reccived the leait intimation of this de- 
fign, or their officers in the Eaft Indies being ap~ 
prized of it, before it was begun to be carried into 
execution. 

As 


. : ‘* 
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As foon as the reinforcements were arrived in- 
tended for the profecution of the fiege, the place 
. was clofely invefted. On the twenty-firft of Auguft, 
the Britifh troops advanced within cannon-fhot‘of 
the town, and feized a thick planted hedge, that 
ferved as an outfide fence to the fortifications, which 
it furrounded on every fide : this confined the gat-— 
rifon to the town, and deprived it of al] inland 
communication. ae, 

In the beginning of September, the befiegers t= 
ceived a complete fupply of artillery, and of other’ 
ftores. A refolution was then taken to attack the 
place both on the northern and fouthern fide, and 
‘the trenches were opened on each accordingly. ; 

Before the-commencement of the fiege of Pons’ 
dicherry, a {quadron liad been fept from Madragtg”- 
block it up by fea, * It confifted of a thip of fist. 
guns, one of twenty-eight, and one of twenty;"« 
floop, and an armed Eaft Indiaman: it was com- 
manded by Sir Edward Vernon. On his arrival off 
that place, he fell in with a French fquadron under 
Monfieur de Tronjolly. It was compofed of a thip 
of fixty-four guns, one of thirty-fix, one of thirty- 
two, and two armed Eaft Indiamen. Both fquads 
tons maintained a warm engagement during the 
fpace of two hours; but notwithftanding thes 
fuperiority, the French withdrew; and made‘the 
beft of their way into Pondicherry, in order to re 
fit. This engagement. took place on the tenth of 
Auguft. . 

Contrary winds and currents obliged the Britith 
Squadron to leave that ftation for fome days. Upon ré- 
coverigg it on the twentieth, the French {quadron was 
difcovered ftanding out of Pondicherry, apparently 
with a defign of engaging. Sir Edward Vernon 
prepared accordingly for action, not doubting but 
the prefervation of fuch a place as Pondicherry, 

- would induce the French commander to exert him 
03 felf 
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felf.to the utmoft in its defence. He approached as 
near as he could to Pondicherry, atid came to an 
achor in the road duting the night,’but in the 


mofning the French fquadron had difappeared.—~. 
"The French commander had‘taken the-opportuhity 


of night to depart, and had accomplifhed his in- 
tént with fuch expedition, that he was at day-break 
totally out of fight. 


“This departure of the French {quadron enabled’ 
Sir Edward Vernon to block up Pondicherry by fea,’ 


and to cut off all fupplies of provifions, and fuc- 
cours of any kind from that quarter. The garrifon, 


thought left to themfelves, relolved however to make; 
as Tong ahd obftinate a defence as their circumftan- - 


ces would poffibly enable them. They compofed 
a body of three thoufand men, of which a third 
confifted of Europeans, They were commanded By 
Monficur de Bellecombe, an officer of great bra- 


very. 

, On the twenty-eighth of September, the befiegers 
begat to fire upon the town: their batteries were 
motinted with thirty pieces of heavy cannon, and 


twenty-féven mortars. They were no lefs vigor~_ 


oufty anfwered by the fire of the befieged, who 
were poffeffed of a very numerous artillery, amount- 
ing to no Iefs than three hundred pieces. 

“The approaches of the befiegers, and the works 
they were carrying on met with great obftruction 
from the heavy and frequent rains which fall at this 
feafon of the year in that clirnate. They proceed- 
ed, however, with fo much induftry and {pirit, 


that about the middle of October, they began to. 


repare for an attack on the body of the place— 
hey conduéted both their attacks on the orth 


atid the fouth-fide of the town with fuch fuccefs, | 


that they were meditating a general affault, to affift 
wherein, a large body of feamen and marines were 
fent on fhore from the Britith fquadron in the road. 


But’ 
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But they were prevented from carrying this de- 
fign into execution by.a violent fall of rain on the 
day before the intended attack : it filled the ditches, 
and greatly damaged the floats.that had been con- 
ftructed to pafs them. Thefe damages, however,. 
were foon repaired, and every preparation renewed 
for a general ftorming of the town. 

By this time the garrifon was greatly teduced: 
the vigorous refiftance they had made, had ¢o& 
them near a third of their number, in. killed and 
wounded ; and the remainder did net appear, vipat’ 
calculation, fufficiently numerous to withftand' the: 
affault of near ten thoufand men, of which the army: 
of the befiegers ftill confifted, after deduCting what: 
they had loft on their fide fince the tommencement 
of the fiege. *. aries 

Thefe confiderations inducéd the French Gover. 
nor, on the fixteenth of Oétober, the. eve ofthe. 
projected affault, to offer to furrender the town or 
terms of capitulation. His propofal was readily: . 
complied with, and he obtained the moft genes 
tous and favourable conditions that could be grants 
ed confiftently with the intereft and fafety of the 
Britith fettlements in the Eaft Indies. It was agreed - 
that the European troops fhould be fent home-ta’ 
France, and the feapoys, and other country troops . 
difbanded : the honours of war were paid to the-gars 
rifon, and as a teftimony of efteem and refpect” for. 
Monfieur de Bellecombe, the regiment of Pondi- 
cherry was permitted to retain its colours. 

The public ttores, and whatever belonged to the 
government, and the French Eaft India Company, 
were delivered up, but every individual was allow- 
ed to keep his private property. 

* In this manner were the French difpoffefled ‘of, 





their principal fettlement in the Eaft Indies. ‘The. ° 


lofs of the befiegers did not amount to one thou- 
gand men. ; : 
O4 . When 
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- “When the intelligence of this, and various other 
toffes'in-that part of the world, was brought to 
Europe, it created great’ diffatisfaction in France, 
and. ftruck all its well-withers with aftonifhment.— 
‘Whey faw her, power totally annihilated in India, 
and all thofe vaft projects which had been forming in 
a a to that country entirely fruftrated. ; 
‘oth the French and their abettors began now to 
abate of thofe fanguine expeétations they had in- 
dulged a few months before. Inftead of that high- 
hand with which France had promifed itfelf to 
act in every quarter of the globe, it had been uni- 
forraly difappointed every where: inftead of bring- 
ing ruin upon Great Britain, its own fubjects were 
reduced to the Utinoft diftrefs, by the daily-and pro- 
digious loffes attending every branch ‘of their com- 
merce. The failures among the»merchants were 
continual and alarming; the fea-ports and trading 
towns were full of complaints, and the people in 
general as heartily. reprobated the meafure of decta- 
ing in favour of America, as they had been eager 
i in efpoufing its caufe. 
THe, immenfe treafures refulting from her com- 
merce were fafely depofited in her harbours; the 
had loft little of what the ufual balance of her trade 
brought from the Eaft Indies, and that which fhe 
carried on in the different parts of Europe, had met 
with but an inconfiderable check. 

That of France, on the contrary, profpered no 
where; her Weft India iflands had fuffered heavily, 
from the deprivation of innumerable articles want- 
ed for the profecution of their moft neceffary bu- 
finefs, and their very fubfiftence. The calctlation 

_of the loffes fhe had fuftained by the capture of her 
homeward-bound fhips and ficets, amounted, ac- 
cording to her own confeffion, to between four and: 
five millions fterling. 


. 


Such . 


‘ “Yhe cafe of Great Britain was the very reverfe, - 
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Such were, the firft fruits of the alliance th 
France had formed with America. The very dif. 
ferent ideas that filled the minds of men on its firft 
formation, from thofe with which they were now 
occupied, ferved to embitter and agpravate every 
calamity that was felt by the people of France — 
The very policy that had projeétcd this union was 
called in queftion, and reprefented as erroneous, 
The Americans-were no longer that favourite nation 
for the afliftance and relief of which the public was 
once fo ready to enter the lifts againft their oppref- 
fors ; they were now confidered as an artful and de- 
figning people, who had by their artifices and in- 
trigues, found means to’ engage in their quarrel: 
a generous and fpirited nation, that had in this in. 
ftarce been blindéd to theis real interefts, and over. 

eFfuaded that they. could not confult them more 
effectually than by embracing the prefent opportir- 
nity, afforded by the conteft between Great Britain 
and her Colonies, of ruining their ancient rival by 
efpoufing the caufe of thefe latter. 

But inftead of accomplithing the ruin of this 
rival, with that facility and promptitude that ware 
held aut as infallible, they had met with misfor~ 
tunes and difgraces almoft every where. An iffand 


or two excepted, of {mall confideration, they had > - 


been either foiled or difappointed in every under= 
taking they had formed, either abroad or at home, 
D’Eftaing, whofe explcits had been anticipared’in 
the imagination of every man in France, had aban- 
doned the coaft of North America; without being 
able to make the leaft impreffion upon the enemy. 
He had fpeeded ftill worfe in the Weft Indies, 
where,® notwithftanding the fuperiority of his naval 
and military force, he was defeated both by fea 
and jand. On the coaft of France, they had re- 
treated before the Britith ficet, after pretending to 
have beaten it. But that now appeared, what it was 
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in -seality,—a meer pretence. Had the French 
fi@et been victorious, it would not moft certainly 
have fied before a vanquifhed enemy. 

‘Such were the complaints with which the whole 
kingdom of France refounded, while all Europe 
ftood aftonifhed at the firmnels and inflexibility 
with which the Britith government faced the in- 
pumerable dithcultics that had threatened to over- 
whelm it, and at the courage and activity with which 
the nation profecuted eyery meafure that was un- 
dertaken. 

The fituation of Great Britain was indeed become 
an-object of univerfal furprize and admiration. At 
the commencement of the year, fhe was apparently 
in a flate of eeneial ¢ leprefion, Her enemies were 
daily growing ftronger in the ngv world, and a 
ftorm was gathering i in “the old, which it was not 
thought fhe would have been able to weather. ‘The 
hopes of the few friends fhe had were hourly de- 
creafing, and the.pand of Fate fecmed, as it were, 
to lie heavy upon her. 

But at the expiration of the year, all was reverf- 
ed, She had ftood her ground every where with 
thé utmoft fortitude : the had triumphed i in various 
parts of the globe, and had loft reputation in none, 
She had preferved the val weaith produced by her 
immente trade, from the depredations of her ene-+ 
mies; and had enriched herfelf with the tpoils of her 
principal foe, Her credit remained as firm as ever, 
Hor determination to keep the field againft all her 
adverfaries, was equally unthaken ; and her hopes 
of being able todo it, not lefs founded. Thus, in- 
ftead of that ruin which her enemies had thought 
proper to prognofticate, fhe ftill abounded in re- 
fources, and her refolution was unapalled. 

France, by the manner ihe engaged in this conteft, 
thew ed that ‘her inclination to injure Great Britain, 
was much greater than her power to effect fuch a 

defign. | 
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defign. Thofe who feemed beft acquainted with. 
her circumftantes, did not think fhe was fuficiently. 
recovered from the difafters the had undergone dur-. 
ing the lait war, to enter upon the bufinefs the had 
taken in hand,..with the vigour neceffasy for fo vat e 
an undertaking, : : - ak 

In a project of this. nature, a maritime force fu- - 
periorly decifive, was an indifpenfible réquifite,. 
But notwithftanding her efforts and attention, and: 
the great fums fhe had expended on her navy; its 
condition, at the demife of Lewis the Fiftéenth, 
was fo fecble, that it required a much longer time 
than that which had elapfed fince that eventy te 
place it on a footing of parity with that of Great 
Britain oa pe ’ ; 

The French imigiftry did not reflect, that thé nda 
val affiftance of the Colonies would not, in the-ig- 
fancy of their independence, and the commageé:” . 

sthent of their formation into a ftate, be confiderable. 
enough to enable her to difpute the empire of the 
ocean, with a nation that had fo long enjoyed it,, 
and was in poffeffion of a navy, amounting to one 
hundred and ten hips of the line, ready conftruéted, 
befides twenty on the ftocks. The actual ftrength’ . 
of France, confifted of between feventy and ig ty 
in readinefs, and eight others that were building, 
Her new allies were not mafters of one fingle thip of 
the line: they had a great number of privateers > 
but not above ten or fifteen fhips that could even be 
ranked with frigates. > 
But it was chiefly on the fuperiority of her fea- 
men, that Britain placed her dependance. The va- 
lour and the dexterity of her failors were unequalled, 
as well @s the experience and ability of her officers 
and commanders. The French thips were crouded 
with larger multitudes; but the Britith had far the 
greater proportion of real fcamen. i 
£ 
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‘It was not long before the French miniftry was 
convinced that Great Britain would require more 
powerful efforts than France was able to make, in 
order to compafs the ends propofed by uniting with 
America. Neither honour nor profit had accrued 
from the cvents of the firft campaign; and the fe- 
cond promifed ftill lefs, from ‘the itronger fiate of 
‘preparation, and the prodigious exertions that were 
making thoughout England, to afcertain her fecu- 
rity at home, and to meet her enemies with all the 
naval ftrength that the could collect. 

In this conviction, France began to turn her 
thotghts to that branch of her royal family that fat 
onthe throne of Spain. The compact between the 
members of that potent family, was-thought a fuf- 
ficient motive to induce the Spanifh miniftry to co- 
Operate with the French, in reducing the power of 
the common enemy of the Houfe of Bourbon, and 
they applied to it accordingly. 

’ Never, in the mean time, did the power and im- 
portance of Great Britain appear with greater fplen- 
dour, than upon the clofe of this memorable period 
of the war. Though labouring under the moft vio- 
Ient divifions at home, and without the intervention 
of a fingle friend from abroad, fhe {till was able to 
carry on a vigorous and extenfive war on the diftant 
and vaft continent of North America; and not only 
to bid defiance to the navies of France, but to ruin 
the principal branches of her trade in both extremi- 
ties of the globe, and to feize the major part of her 
commercial fleets on her own coatt. 

The truth was, that before France had declared 
herfelf the protectrefs of America, the Britifh nation 
hardly confidered irfelf as being at war; and exprefl- 
ed no animation in the profecution of thofe hoftili- 
ties that had taken place in the Colonies. But the 
moment France intervened, the fight of its old and 
watural enemy roufed it at once into ation. The- 
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people of this country, for the firft time fince the 
commencement of the difpute, felt themfelves in- 
terefted in it. . 

The French themfelves, from the little difpofition 
they beheld in. the Englith to act with their ufual 


fervour in the difpute with the Colonifts, imagined 


that the fame temper would continue to influence 
their conduc againft thofe who fhould favour them : 
but they forgot that national antipathy, when. all 
other motives fail, is trong enough, of itfelf, to 
reftore energy to a people, and to call forth all their 
exertions. 
The French experienced this in the fulleft man- 
» ner. Inftead of the faint and languid oppofition 
they expected, they faw this nation ftart at once 
from that ftaté of, indifference, in which it had fo, 
long, and ‘poffibly might ‘have ftill longer re- 
mained, but for this infult and provocation fyorit 
its ancient rival. The fpirit of emulation’ feiz: 
“ed it immediately ; and it is no untruth to fay, 
that France, by becoming a party in the difpute 
againft Britain, gave it an entire new turn; and in- 
fufed a degree of fpirit and aétivity in all the mea- 
fures of this country of which fhe was the firft to 
feel the effeéts, and perhaps to repent the caufe. 
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CHAP. XLIL 
- Proceedings in Parliament.—Trial of Admiral Keppel, 


17784 


Nov. 20, ' HE meeting of Parliament, at the clofe 

1778. of the feafon of aétion, was attended 
with anxious expectation, in what manner it would 
proceed in. the midft of the new fcenes that had 
popmeds : : 

“Fhe fubftance of the fpeech froth the Throne 
was a’ reprefentation of -the injurious conduct of 
France, a reliance on the fpirit and cxertions of the 
nation in its own defence, the vigour and fuccefs 
with which the commerce of the enemy had been 
annoyed, and the fafcty and profperity which had 
accompanied their own. ‘The heceflity of employ- 
ing the moft refolute efforts equally by land and 
ca. 

_ Oppofition ftill continued inimical to the mini- 
ftry, and expreffed the higheft diffatisfaction at the 
profpett of its being entrufted with the conduct of 
fo important a war as the prefent, after having ma-+ 
naged the affairs of the nation with {uch ill fuc- 
cefs, aa 

The bufinefs of the commiffion in America, was 
mentioned with great difapprobation. It was repre- 
fented as difgraceful and ufelefs: the propofals it 
carried out, had, as foretold, been refufed by the 

Americans, as unfatisfactory ; and had only fhewn 
the impolicy of this country in the meafures it had 
adopted on that continent. . 

There was one meafure, however, in which op- 
pofition concurred with an unanimity peculiarly cha- 


racteriftic of the invariable difpofition of Englith-. 


mer 
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tien towards France. ‘The mott vigorous profecu: 
tion of hoftilities was recommended againft that 
power. Hatred to this country, and views of her 
own aggrandizement, were the fole motives that had 
induced France to aftack Great Britain. It woul 
therefore be the wifett policy to turn the full tide 
of war upon that irreconcilable enemy, and to eri. 
ploy the courage and firength of the Britifh nation 
in taking the ampleft revenge upon a people, who 
fhewed themfelves determined to let no opportunity 
pals of injuring this country, and of. effecting its 
total ruin if it were to be accomptithed. 3 
* By dire@tine the Operations of war againit the 
potlclions of France, the would be abliged to recalf 
her attention homte, and be lefs at liberty to fupport 
her new allies. “Igftead of an advantage, thé would’ 
find her alliance“wich America a burden ; whict 
lofles and diftreffes would probably induce hér. to 
thake off, or, at leaft, to lighten, by confining her 
defence chiefly to herfelf. Were Great ‘Britain to 
exert the force fhe had, with judgment and fpirit, 
the French would find her an overmatch in the pre- 
fent inftance; as the war would be almott entirely 
a naval one, for which the refources of Great Bii- 
tain were peculiarly catculated. 

* While oppofition recommended the thoft active 
and fpirited meafures againtt France, it equally re- 
probated the continuance of hoftilities againft the’ 
Colonies : all endeavours to compel them to fgb-- 
miffion were additional mofives for attaching them- 
felves to France, They fought and refifted from 
the dread of falling under our domination : “were 
that a i eemeeaes once removed, werg they to be! 
thoroughly convinced that we meant henceforth ‘to 
treat them on the footing of friends, and of a peo-' 
ple whom we were willing to confider as brethren, ' 
their animofity would ceafe; and notwithfanding* 
the many caufes we had given tiem for'refestiment, 
. they 
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they would, on a return of kind treatment fromm thié 
country, not be averfe to a friendly accommodation. 
To this there was every reafon to:think they would 
be induced, from the power we fhould immediately 
acquire of cutting off their communication with 
France, provided we direétly withdrew our forces 
from America, and applied them to the reduction 
of the French iflands. Vhis would oblige that 
power to fum up her whcle exertions for their de- 
tence, and totally to relinquith the protection of her 
new allics. Were thefe to be fo unwife as to refufe to 
treat feperately, our naval force would eafily reftrain 
them within their own limits, and prevent therti 
from being of any affiftance to France. yn be 

Such were the general allegations on the fide of 
oppofition ; to whitch they added feveral ftrictures 
on the dilatorinels and impropriety of minifterial 
meafures, on, the rupture with France firft taking 
place, 

The miniftry, after a general reply on the fubject 
of American affairs, entered into a particular jufti- 
fication of their meafures in the beginning of the 
campaign. ‘The detention of the fquadron ‘under 
- Admiral Byron was, they faid, indifpenfible, until 
the deftination of that under Count D’Eftaing was 
afcertained. A juntion of this latter with the Brett 
fleet, would have given France a fatal fuperiority in 
the Channcl, which was happily obviated by wait- 
ing till che Toulon fquadron had failed. 

The evacuation of Philadelphia was reprefented 
as abfolutely neceflary on the declaration of France 
for America. The large detachments that mutt be 
drawn from our army on that coatinent, for the 

urpofe Gf attacking the French iflands in the Weft 
indies, would, by diminifhing it, naturally con- 
tract its offenfive opcrations. To render them efi- 
gacious, it was requifite to comprefs and unite its 
ftrength within Ic!s cxtenfive bounds than before, 
when 
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when it was more humerous and able to annoy the 
Shemy at once in various places. New York was a 
thore central, and convenient fituktion than Phila- 
delphia. It lay open to the reception of fupplies 
and reinforcements ; it was .a ftation where fleets 
and armies could remain ‘in fecurity; and from 
whence expeditions could proceed with much 
greater difpatch than elfewhere, to any other -part 
of thecontinent, or to the iflands, anes 

Among other diteuftions in the debates of this day; 
it was warmly atferted, that a continuation of coer- 
cive mealures in America was highly expedient: 
Britain had ftill a number of friends in that large 
country: Many of thofe who from their fituation 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted “with the difpo- 
fitions of the hatives, did not feruple to affirm that 
two thitds*bf them were defirous of a reconciliation 
with great Britain, upon the terms held out by the 
commiffioners. The reafon why they did hot ex- 
prefs their fentiments openly, was the terror of thofe 

‘who had arms in their hands, and were deterinined 
at all events to fupport the fyftem adopted by Con- 
grefs. Independence on the parent ftate, was by-no 
means the with of the generality of the better fore, 
It was chiefly the plan cf a particular clafs of men, 
influenced by republican principles, and the ambition 
Of rifing to power and confequence. Confcious they” 
could not compafs this by remaining in a ftate of 
peaceable fubjeétion, as heretofore, they hdd re- 

" folved, fooner than miis their aim. to embroil their 
country in diffentions, to throw off ir Teounedtion 
with Britain, and to call in the affidance of fo. 
reigners againft all who fhould Gppofe their de- 
figns. » : 

Such being the fituation of the Colonies, it would’ 
be unworthy of that character of gcnerciity and pers 
feverance, which the Britifh nation had always 
maintained, cither to abandon the protection of thofe 

Vou. IIL No. 28. P who 
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who adhered to this country, or to give up the {o- 
véreignty over it, without having firft exerted alk 
“its efforts to fupport the one, and to retain the 
other. ; 

‘ * But the principal fubje@ of debate was concerning 
an amendment to the addrefs, requefting an in- 
quiry into the caufes of the prefent difficulties, and 
by what councils the kingdom had been brought in- 
to that perilous pofture of affairs, from which it was 
become fo arduous a tafk to extricate it. 

Both parties on this occafion went over the long 
beaten ground of the innumerable arguments pro- 
duced by the American conteft; but the minifterial 
party proved the ftrongeft, though not without a 
jevere conflict, that lafted till near three in the 
morning, when the addrefs was carrjed without the 

‘amendment, by a naajority of two hundred and 
twenty-fix, to one hundred and feven. : 

In the Houfe of Lords the debates were incompa- 
-rably more violent than in that of Commons. Op- - 
’ pofition there aflumed a method of proceeding en- 

tirely new, and that ftruck miniftry with the ntmoft 

_aftonifhment. In order.to exprefs the more forcibly 

«their difapprobation of the totality of meafures that 
Were recommended by the royal fpeech, and ap- 
proved of by the addrefs, they refufed their concur- 
rence to the prefenting of any. : 

The motives alledged for this extraordinary ftep, 
were the fame that had already been fo often re- 
peated ; the incapacity of the prefent minifters, the 
Wl fuccefs with which all their meafyres had been 
conftantly attended, the difpair of the nation that 
any change of fortune would be brought about 
through their means, the neceffity of placing fuch 
men at the head of affairs in this critical feufon, as 
the public could look. up to with hope and confi- 
dence. 


They 
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They infifted upon a full and cireuimftantial inqui- 
Ty into the origin of ‘the multiplicity of evils and dif 
treffes that affli@ed the whole empire. Diffatisfac- 
tion and fufpicion filled. all denominations of fub- 
jects : the naval and thilitary claffés, in patticular, 
exprefled.a diffidence in: thofe at the helm, and were 
involved in fuch diffentions as threatened the moft 
fatal confequences. . Thefe were evils of futh mag- 
nitude, as required immedia®® infpection : unlefg a 
ipeedy cure was applied, they would prove mortal 
to the ftate ; and nocure could be expected without 
a radical extirpation of the caufe. A complete 
and impartial inquiry, who were the real authors of 
all thefe calamities, ought therefore to be inftitut- 
‘ed, without any refpeét or exception of perfons. 
.. The miniftry condemned, in terms of the reateft 
feverity,. this attempt to put a negative on the pre- 
fentation of any addrefs. They treated it as unpre- 
cedented and unauthorized by any juft teafoning, 
and utterly fubverfive of the harmony that ought to 
fubfift between the executive and the deliberative 

power of the ftace; in fuch perilous times. ; 
Inquiries into the condué of miniftry might be 
inftituted at any time; but ought never to prevent 
unaniinity in fupporting government, efpecially in 

cafes of fuch exigency as the prefent. : 
, The whole fyftem of public affairs was now al- 
tered, .The nature of the conteft was entirely dif- 
ferent from what it had been till the prefent crifis. 
The alteration between Great Britain and her Co- 
lonies, was now changed into a difpute between thia 
Kingdom 4nd that of France. The queftion was, 
whether we thould paffively fubmit to the dictates 
of thgt imperious power, and fuffer it, without re- 
fiftance, to wreft our property out of our hands. It 
was not fo much the lofs of this property that fhould 
affect us, as the indignity of acquicfcing tamely in 
the manner of its being loft. France had infidioufly 
2 pretended 
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preterided to embrace a difingerefted and neutral part; 
in régard to this unhappy difpute . but after deceiv- 
ing us with the warmedft profefhoss of peace and 
amity, it had, contrary to all maxims of candour 
and probity, broken through all thofe affurances, 
and violated her faith, in a manner wholly incon- 
fiftent with that rank and character fhe afflumed, and 
totally derogatoty to that high fenfe of honour on 
which fhe fo much Valued herfelf, and founded fo 
fuperior a claim of refpect. : 

Allowing that the ufual practice of politicians 
countenanced thefe deviations from public integri- 
ty, ftill ic was incumbent on the party aggrieved by 
them, to fhew his refentment, and to feek repara- 

‘tion for the injufy done him, by every means in his ~ 

power. The perfidious policy of the times might, 
in fome meafure, excufe thefe reciprocal acts of 
treachery, too common among nations; but the 
very agerefiors in thefe cafes did not expect to 
efcape without feeling the fevereft vengeance of 
thofe who were able to inflié it, 

France and America having made one common 
eaufe, they could not be disjoined, afd the profe- 
eution of war with the one, neceflarily included 
hoftilities with the other. To aét with remiffnefs 
in America, from an idea of bringing it fooner to 
a reconciliation, would be weaknefs in the extreme : 
it would expofe us to the contempt and derifion 
equally of the French and the Americans. ° 
- Neither America nor France were fuéh. objects 
of terror as fome people took a delight in repre- 
fenting them. The events of the laft campaign had 
fhewn, that Britain was in faét rather an object of 
terror to them. The Americans, it was well krown, 
dreaded to meet us on equal ground; and the 
French had, with particular care and folicitude, 
ftudied to avoid our fleets, wherever they had not a 
decided and incomparable fuperiority. 
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- The war with. France being a matter of neceffity, 
it was the duty @& the Houfe to ftand by the Throne, 
with their warmeft refolutions to fupport it-againgt 
that antient aud inveterate enemy. The nation at 
large expreffed the moft refolute determination to 
fecond the efforts. of government. It would be 
fhameful in its rulers to appear lef$ firm and ani- 
mated on fo trying an occafion, and in fo jud a 
caufe. The prefent war with France was defenfive 
in every refpeét. Were the conteit with the Colo. 
nies to be delerving of reprehenfion on the part of 
Britain, ftill the quarrel with France was of its own 
f{ceking ; it behoved, therefore, every man who felt 
for the honour, as well as for-th® intereft of his 
country, to efpoufe its caufe ‘unfeignedly and with- 
out héfitdtion. Thofe who refufed to concur in 
fuch a requifite and“laudable meafure, would merit 
no other appellation than that of foes to Great 
Britain. 

The iffuc of this debate was, that the addrefs was 
carried, as propofed by miniftry, by a majority, 
upon a divifion, of fixty-feven to thirty-five, . 

A few days after the meeting of Parliament, the 
proclamation of the third of October, iffued by the 
Commiffioners in America, ‘was made a particular 
fubje&t of inveftigation in both Houtes. 

In the Houfe of Commons, the heaviétt cenfures 
were paffed on that part of the proclamation which 
threatened harth treatment to the Colonifts, in cafe 
of their contintgng in their adherence to France.— 
It was condemned as inhuman and barbarous, and 
unbecoming a civilized and generous people. 

Itewvas moved, in confequence, that an addrefs 
fhould be prefented to the throne, expreffing the 
abhorrence of Parliament for thofe pafiages in the 
proclamation, and requefting the King publicly to 
difavow them, a 
: P3 Miniftry 
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Miniftry fupported the propriety of thofe paffa- 
ges; afferting, that they imported:no more, than 
that the Colonifts, by. withdrawing themfelves from 
the obedience they owed to Britain, and throwing 
themfelves into the arms of France, were of courfe 
become as much our enemies as that power itfelf, 
and could expeét no imore indulgence from this 
country in the courfe of its future hoftilities with 
them than France itfelf. 

A moft virulent and acrimonious debate enfued 
upon this occafion, which was at the fame time ac- 
companied with much collateral matter arifing from 
it, ag well as with perfonal invective. But. the ad- 
drefs was rejected, upon a divifion, by two hundred ° 
and nine, againft one hundred and twenty-two. 

An addrets of the fame nature was propofed by 
the oppofition in the Houfe of Lords, and fup- 
ported by much the fame arguments; but it was 
rejected by a majority of feventy-one, to thirty- 
feven. 

In the mean time, the iffie of the engage- 
ment, between the Britifh and Freneh fleets, on 
the twenty-feventh of July, had become a fubject 
of frequent and fevere difcuffion among all ranks 
and clafles. Great complaints were made through- 
out the fleet, that by the impropriety of con- 
duét of the Blue divifion, the opportunity of ob- 
taining a complete victory over the French fleet 
had been loft. 2 

The difcuffions on this matter became gradually 
the principal fubject of the public papers, and were 
carried on with a warmth and vehemence, that fet 
the whole nation into a ferment of the moft viplent 
and outrageous nature. The friends of the Vice 
Admiral of the Blue were no lefs hot and pofitive 
in the defence of his conduct, than his opponents 
were in its condemnation. Incenfed at the cenfo- 
gious manner with which it. was treated, they la- - 

; boured ~ 
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boured to reprefent it as brave and judicious beyond 
teprehenfion, and even fuperiorly meritorious to 
that of the commander in chief. 

This altercation in the daily prints became a 
fource of the moft injurious and unguarded gy 
cations on both fides of the queftion. Thofe who 
efpoufed the caufe of the Admiral, manifefted no 
lefs determination in contradicting the repeated af- ° 
fertions of fuperior merit in his opponent, and ac- 
cufing him in the moft open and explicit manner of 
being the real caufe of the efcape of the French 
fleet, through his difobedience of the fignals and 
orders of his commander, and by Temaining ata 
diftance with his divifion, inftead of.coming to the 
affiftance of the reft of the fleet. Thefe charges, 
which were.made ‘with unufual ftrength and confi- 
dence, excited a general defire of a further elucida- 
tion of this matter. 

An accufation of fo weighty a nature, was very 
tievous and alarming to Sir Hugh Pallifer. He 
applied to Admiral Keppel for a juttification of his 
conduct, anda clearance from thofe imputations 
which were fo hurtful to bis profeffional charac- 
ter. He required of him to fign and publith a pa-. 
per, ftating particulars relative to the engageinent 
of the twenty-feventh of July ; one of which was to 
fpecify as a fat, that he did not intend by his fig-_ 
nals on the evening of that day, to renew the battle © 
at that time, but to be in teadinefs for it the next 
morning. 

On the rejectibn of this demand by Admiral Kep- 
pel, Sir Hugh Pallifer publithed in ‘one of the daily 
papers a variety of circumftances concerning that 
engagement, which were prefaced by a letter, to 
‘which he figned his name. This publication re+ 
flected feverely on the conduct of the Admiral. 

An attack fo public, and fo detrimental to his 
- chara@ter, induced sea Keppel to declare to 
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the Admiralty,that unle(s,Sir Hugh Pallifer thould 
eXplain this matter to his fatisfaction, he could not, 
confiftently with his reputation, cver act conjointly 
with him, 

' This altercation happening before the meeting of 
Parliament, was of courfe taken notice of when it 
met. In the Houfe of Peers, the Earl of Briftol 
demanded of ‘the firft Lord of the Admiralty, an 
. inquiry into the conduct of the commanders of the 
fleet on the twenty-fevench of July, affigning as a 
reafon for this demand, the declaration of Admiral 
Keppel, that he would not refume the command, 
until fuch an inquiry had taken place. ; 
’ The anfwer to this requifition was, that circum-. 
ffances did not” require it. The confequences of 
the engagement onthe twenty-feventh of July, had 
anfwercd every purpofe that could have been ex- 
pected. The French flect, though neither taken 
nor deftroyed, had been fo effectually difabled and 
disheartened, that after flying away from the Eng- 
lith fleet in the night, to avoid a purfuit, it had 
not dared to face it during the whole remainder of 
the campaign,. All the benefits of the completeft 
vitory had thercby been produced; the trade of 
this country had received the moft extenfive pro- 
tection, while that of France had been ruined. 

The inftitution of an inquiry would be produc- 
tive of the moft fatal effects. It would breed dif- 
fentions, and occafion enmity and faction among the 
haval claffes. This woukl lead to the moft perni- 
cious confequences, efpecially at 2.time when un- 
animity was fo much necded. Such an inquiry 
would no Icfs injure the fervice, by depriving it, of 
a nuinber of officers, whofe attendance would “be 
requifite on a trial of fuch importance, and who 
mutt be abient from their duty, while their prefence 
was fo much wanted in their different Mations.— 
; : Thus 
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Thus the fuccefs of the preceding year would ina. 
preat meafure be defeated by fuch a meafure. 

This inquiry would no lefs wound the public peace. 
of the kingdom: parties would be formed on each 
fide, with all that heat and violence chara¢teriftic of 
this pation, Whichever way the matter was decided, 
they would ftill remain, and fill the public with fuf- 
picions and animofities, that would continue for a 
long time to difturb both public and private tran-. 
quility. 

In the Houfe of Commons this fubje&t was taken: 
up in the fame manner. It was urged, thar as Ad- 
miral Keppel had expreffed a public refufal to ferve 
in conjunction with Sir Hugh Pallfer,. the caufe af 
fuch a declaration ought to be made known, by a 
thorough inveftigation of the condué that had oc- 
cafioned it. an 

The nation had aright to be fully informed: of 
the nature of the conteft between two officers in’ 
fuch high truft. Whoever of the two was in fault, 
ought unqueftionably to undergo condign punith- 
ment. If the difpute proceeded from flight caufes, 
they ought to be removed with all fpeed, and no 
difference be fuffered to fubfift between the princi- 
pal commanders in the navy, among whom unani- 
mity ‘was peculiarly neceffary in the difcharge of 
their refpective duties. 

Admiral Keppel, and Sir Hugh Pallifer, who 
were both prefent in the Hpufe on this occafion, 
{poke feverally to she point in queftion in fupport 
of their relpeaiae conduct. The iffue of the con- 
teft between them was, that a motion was made for 
an adgrefs to the Crown to bring Sir Hugh Pallifer 
toatrifl, for his behaviour in the late engagement 
with the French fleet. 

In anfwer to this motion, Sir Hugh Pallifer re-. 
plied in a fpeech of great warmth and vehemence, 
that he had already demanded and obtained a court~ 
$ martial 
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martial to. fit on Admiral Keppel, whom he-charged 
with having through his mifconduét caufed the 
failure of fuccefs in that engagement. 

This communication occafioned great aftonith- - 
ment in the Houfe, Ithad been, and ftill conti- 
nued to be the general defire of individuals of all 
parties, to heal: this breach between thefe two officers, 
and to prevent.it from going any further at a time 
when the fervices of both were fo much needed. 
The feuds that would arife in the navy from fuch 
a litigation were fully forefeen, and the mifchievous 
influence they would have upon the affairs of the 
nation. .From thefe weighty motives, .it was the 
cordial with of¢he Houfe to put an end to this alv 
tercation with all fpeed. : * 

It was therefore with univerfal concern the Houfe 
was informed of the determination that had been 
taken to bring Admiral Keppel to a trial; the fore- 
fight of what would be the refult of fuch a ftep, 
ftruck them with the greateft anxiety. 

Admiral Keppel conducted himfelf on this ocga- 
fion with remarkable temper and coolnefs of ex- 
prefion. He acquiefced without relu€tance in the 
orders that had been laid upon him to prepare for a 
trial of his conduet, which he hoped would not, 
upon inquiry, appear to have been difhonourable or 
injurious to his country, any more than difgraceful 
to himfelf. 

Much difcontent was created by the Board of Ad- 
miralty’s admitting the charges againft Admiral 
Keppel, and appointing a trial. it was condemned 
in the Houfe in terms of the greateft feverity. It 
was aflerted to have been their duty to have la- 
boured with the utmoft earneftnefs, and exerted 
their whole official influence to ftifle this un- 
happy difagreement between two brave and valuable 
men, the confequences of which they well knew, 
and ought to have obviated, by interpofing as re- 
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conciliators, inftead of promoting the, difpute, by 
confenting to bring it to a judicial and public hear- 
ing. Imputations of a heavier kind were made on 
this occafion, and exprefied with great explicitnefs 
and freedom of fentiments and language. 

The anfwer made by thofe who undertook to juf- 
tify the conduct of the Lords of the Admiralty was, 
that they could not confiftently with the impartiality 
which they owed to every officer of the navy, rex 
fufe to receive all matters of complaint relating 
to fubjects of their department. They had no right 
to decide on the merits of any cafe laid before them} 
they were bound to refer it to a court campofed of 
naval officers, who were the only préper and com- 
petent judges ofeach others conduét in profeffional 
matters. +" ‘ oes 

Every man in that line was naturally defirous to 
be tried by his peers. Both military and: naval 
“cafes were of fo complex and difficult a texture, 
that none but perfons belonging to the profeffion 
had any pretence to pafs a Judgment upon them. 
In conformity with thefe principles, which were 
founded upon the cleareft equity, they left the 
decifion of the prefent altercation to the gentle- 
men of the navy, whofe honour and integrity in 
all inftances of this kind had never been called in 
queftion, and by whofe verdiét alone it was but juft 
and reafonable that every officer in that line of fer- 
vice fhould. with to ftand or.fall. 

The arguments Apon this fubje&t were manifold, 
and urged with great heat and violence on both 
fides. They were productive of uncommon ani- 
mofity gnd rancour, and opened a door to a {pirit of 
contention that diffufed itfelf through all claffes of 
fociety. : 

People of moderation and candour lamented with 
unfeigned forrow, the rage and fury by which both 
parties Were governed on this unfortunate emergen- 
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‘gy. “Such was the height of paffion’ that prevailed 
every where, that the critical cireumftances of the 
nation were wholly forgotten, and the attention of 
the public entirely abforbed im this: fatal difpute, 
Individuals of all ranks, and all profeffions, en- 
gaged in it with as much zeal as if they had beer 
perfonally concerned in the iffue. 

The diffatisfaction that was excited upon this 
eccafion among the upper clafles in the navy, ap- 
ale in a memorial that was prefented to the 

ing by twelve of the oldcf and moft diftinguithed 
Admirals, at the head of whom was the name of 
that great and illuftrious commander Lord Hawke. 

The conduét of Sir Hugh Pallifer was therein 
condemned without referve ; that of the Admiralty 
ittelf was feverely cenfured, as having eftablithed a 
precedent pregnant with the’ moft ruinous confe- 
quences to the naval fervice of the kingdom. By 
the meafure it had now adopted, that board had” 
fubmitted to become the inftrument of any in- 
dividual who might be prompted by iniquitougmo- 
tives to deprive the navy of its beft and higheft 
officers. 

They reprefented it as a deftructive violation of 
all order and difcipline in the navy, to permit and 
countenance long concealed, and afterwards preci- 
pitately adopted charges, and recriminatory accue 
fations of fubordinate officers againft their com- 
manders in chief. They reprobated it as highly 
improper and fcandalous, to faffer then at once 
in high civil office, and in fubotdinate command, 
previous to their making fuch accufations, to 
attempt to corrupt the judgment of the-p“ablic, 
by publifhing libels on their officers in a common 
newfpaper, which tended at once to excite diffen- 
tions in the navy, and to prejudice the minds of 
thofe who were to try the merits of the accufation 
againft the fuperior officer, 8 

What - 
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What added-confiderable weight to this memaé 
rial, was, that the majority of ‘thofe who fub{eribs 
ed it, were not only officers of the firft rank and ims 
portance in the navy, but unconnected with the op- 
pofition, and attached by various motives to the 
court and miniftry. This evinced their condué in 
the prefent inftance, to have béen uninfluenced by 
confiderations of party. ; 

The minds of men of all profeffions and degrees 
were fo.entirely engrofled by the trial of Admiral 
Keppel, that no bufinefs of any confequence wag 
agitated in either of the Houfes of Parliament 
while it continued. The moft active members in 
both were now at Portfmouth, detained by the in- 
teteft they took in the caufe of the two conten- 
darits. : dt “ 
This famous trial begun upon the feventh of Ja- 

nuary, feventy-ninc, and lalted more than a month, 
not ending till the cleventh day of February enfu- 
ing. After a long and. accurate inveftigation of 
every {pecies of evidence that could be producedy 
uporsa bufinefs of fuch intricacy, as well as impor- 
tance, the court-martial acquitted Admiral Keppet 
of all the charges that had been brought againft 
him, in the completeft and moft honourable man- 
ner. He was declared ip the cleareft and moft éx- 
plicit terms, to have acted the part of a judicieusy 
brave, and experienced officer ; and the accufation 
was condemined in the .. verei: language. 

The fatisfation felt and expreffed upon the ac- 
quittal of AdmiralfKeppel was confpicuous in the 
higheft degree. oth Houfes of Parliament voted 
him their thanks for the eminent fervices he had. 
perfofngd, and the whole nation refounded with’ 
his appiaufe. 

The City of London diftinguifhed itfelf in the 

' moft ftriking manner, by the zeal with which: it 
teltified its participation in the general fatisfa@tion. 
ti : of 
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of the public: It beftowed every honour and mark 
wf refpect in its power upon Admiral Keppel ; who 
tertainly had ample caufe to congratulate himfelf, 
upon the many preofs of unfeigned efteem and at- 
tachment, which he experienced upon this memo- 
rable occafion. 

The refentment againft his aceufer operated in no 
lefs ftriking and forciblea manner. The tide of po- 
pular rage was fo ftrong, that it conftrained him to 
retire wholly from public life, and to refign all his 
employments. : 

But notwithftanding the high degree of national 
favour and efteem, in which Admiral Keppel now 
ftoad, it was foon difcovered that they would avait 
little in reftoring him to authority and command ; 
and he thought it prudent to withdraw from a fitu- 
ation wherein he found himfelf not acceptable. 

The diflatisfaction occafjoned by this treatment 
of Admiral Keppel, actos powerfully to em- 
bitter the oppofition againft thofe who were confi- 
dered as the authors of it. Thofe who prefided at 
the Board of Admiralty underwent a fevere exami- 
nation of their conduct. It was reprefented as ere 
roncous and faulty in the extreme; and no pains 
were omitted to lay it forth in fuch colours, as to 
make it appear deferviag of the higheft reprchen- 
fon. 

Its conduct for a feries of years, was animadvert- 
ed upon with the utmoft ccnfure and reprobation. 
A multitude of facts apd particulars were cited,. in 
proof of the aflertionis, and in fujyport of the charges 
made againft thofe who adminitered this depart- 
ment. Their conduct the laft fummer efpecially, 
was adverted to as greatly deficient in prudenos, and 
as having cxpofed the kingdom to the moft ferious 
danger. 

Adminiftration made a long and circumftantial 
reply to thefe charges. The debates upon this oc- 
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. cafion were unufually animated; and “tepeatedly 
called forth the abilities of the the different fj peakers 
on both fides, : 

A refolution had been moved on the part of op- 
pofition, in confequence of thefe charges, tending’ 
to condemn the conduét of the Admiralty during 
the preceding year; but it was rejected by a majo- 
rity of two hundred and four, to one hundred and 
feventy. 

So inconfiderable a proportion in favour of mini- 
firy, emboldened oppofition to refume its attack. 
upon the Board ; but it was again defeated by mucli 
the fame majority. 

The intent of oppofition in this latter attempt, 
avas to fhew that the flate of the navy was inadequate 
to the vaft expences incurred for its fupport and 
augmentation.- The chief argument ufed in proof 
of this affertion, was the fuperiority of the fums 
granted for the navy of late years, to thofe granted 
in former ; from whence it was inferred, that the 
Navy ought to have been much more numerous. 

The circumtftance chiefly alledged in exculpation 
of the Admiralty, was the larger fize of the fhips at 
prefent conftructed, in comparifon of thofe built in 
the time alluded to in the eitimate adduced by op. 
pofition. 

Thefe debates concerning the navy were marked 
by the declaration of Lord Howe and Admiral Kep- 
pel, the two principal officers at that time in the 
ihe fea fervice, that they were determined to with- 
draw themlelves from it, whlie it continued under 
the prefent dire¢dion. 

This refignation was thortly after followed by that 
of Sir Robert Harland, Sir John Lindfay, and fe- 
verai 8ther officers of great reputation. So general 
were the difcontents, that no lefs, it was faid, than 
twenty Captains of the firft diftinGion in the navy, 
bad purpofed te throw up their commiffions ina 
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:.- body on the fame day. Nothing but heen? of the 

“wery great need in which their epuntey flood of their 
abilities, prevented them from” executing ‘their-de- 
termination. 

This readinefs to relinquith the-piBlie fetvice i in 
fo many of the ableft naval commanders, -excited a 
general alarm throughout the nation, and occafioned 
a direét attack from eppofition, againft the principal 
Lord of the Admiralty. A motion was made that 
an addrefs fhould be prefented to the Crown, for the 
removing him from his fation at that Board. 

Befides the arguments already alledged, the fpi- 
rit of difcontent and defection now reigning in the 
navy, was chiefly infifted upon, and the danger of 
lofing, at atime when moit wanted, the courage 
and capacity of the be® officers in the navy. 

The reply to this charge was, that they had not 
becn difmifled ; their refignation was voluntary and 
unrequefted. They aéted out of character in affum- 
ing the freedom to require that minifters fhould be* 
difcharged from their refpective departments. 
Should they continuc to refuie their fervices to the 
ftate, others might be found to replace them. 

After a violent altereztion, that took up a great 
part of the aight, the motion for the removal of 
Lord Sandwich from his otlice, was rejected by.a 
majority of two hundred and twenty, to one hun- 
dred and eighteen. 

This debate was followed, within a few days, by 
the appointment of a cominitttee, to inquire into the 
conduct of the American war., ff tock place at the 
requeft of Lord and Sir William Powe, in order to 
clear thenifelves of any imputation of imifnianage- 
ment. e 

An inquiry of this nature had long been earneftly 
defired by the the public Multitudes had been im- 
prefled with an opinion, that the reduétion of Ame- 
rica by fucit a foice ws had been fent from this.coun- 
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try to that purpofe, would have been completed 
with facility in.one, or in two campaigns at moft, 
They were impatient at the delay which attended . 
this bufinefs, and were anxidus to know what were 
the caufes of it. ; 

It was therefore become neceflary to lay before 
the public, the teal caufes of the failure of this im- 
portant object, and to inform them of thofe parti- 
culars, without the knowledge of which, they 
could not form an adequate idea of the fubje& in 
quettion, 

To this intent Sir William Howe, ina fpeech 
which lafted near two hours, delivered with great 
precifion and perfpicuity, a narrative of his con- 
dué during the time he commanded in America: 
His account was liftened to with uacommon atten- . 
tion; and feemed to make a powerful impreffion 
upon the hearers, ; 

The affertions he made, and the facts he advanced, 
were fupported by the teftimony of feveral witneffes, 
equally refpectable from their rank and charaéter. 
They were, Earl Cornwallis, Major General Grey, Sir 
Andrew Hammond, Major Montrefor, Chief En- 
gineer, and Sir George Ofborne, ‘a member of the 
Houfe of Commons. ; 

From their concurrent allegations and remarks, 
ihey appeared to be clearly of opinion, that the 
forces fent to America were at no period of the 
war, fufficiently numerous td reduce it. That the 
real caufe of this, Was the inimical difpofition of 
the Americans, wo were almoft unanimoyg in their 
determination to refit the efforts of Great Britain to 
fubdu@them. Ir alfo proeceded from the nature 
of the country, which was peculiarly unfavourable 

_ to military operations. From thefe two confidera- - 
tidhs, it was uncommonly difficult, and oftentimes 
‘impoflible to reconnoitre the enemy, or to obtain 
any intelligence that could be relied on, touching 
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the roads, the fituation of places, or of ground, or 
the means of procuring forage or provifions. For 
want of this latter article, efpecially, it was imprac- 
ticable for the army to act at any diftance from the 
fleet, or without having poffeffion of both fides of 
fome navigable river: and its motions were at- 
tended with much delay, and often with great dan- 
ger, from being ufually confined in its march to a 
fingle column. 

Tt appeared at the fame time from their tefti- 
mony, that the encampment to which the Ameri- 
cans retreated after their defeat at Long Ifand, ‘in 
Augutt, feventy-fix, was {o ftrongly fortified, and 
the enemy within itin fuch force, that it would have 
been an act of the grcateft temerity, to have at- 
tacked it without artillery and the other neceffary 
preparations for fuch an attempt. This particular 
was {tated in anfwer to thofe who had blamed Sir 
William Howe for not having made an immediate” 
affault on that encampment. 

A variety of other particulars were mentioned by 
them in anfwer to other charges againft fome parts 
of his conduct. They were unanimoufly of opinion, 
that his proceedings in the inftances animadverted 
upon were the moft eligible and judicious he could 
have chofen. The facts they eftablifhed were fuch, 
in fhort, as proved him to have acted with a valour 
and prudence adequate .to the importance of his 
command, ° Z 7 

In order to invalidate the aflértions made by Sir 
William Howe, together with the teftimonies ad- 
duced in his favour, two counter-witnefles were. 
called in by the adverfe party. Thete were ‘Major 
Gencral Robertfon, Deputy Governor of New York, 
and Mr. Jofeph Galloway, an American gentleman. 

The counter-evidence produced againft Sir Wi 
liam Howe, chiefly tended to ditprove or debilitate 
what had been depofed in his defence.—Its principal 
ay to eftablifh a great fuperiority in auinber 
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of fuch as were inclined: to the caufe of Britain, 
among the. natives of America, comparatively to 
thofe who oppofed it: that had a proper ufe been 
made of this difpofition, it might have been ren- 
dered highly ferviceable, and would have effentially 
Contributed to a fuccefsful termination of the war. 
That the Britith forces in America were fully ade- 
quate to the fuppreffion of all refiftance. That the 
country was not fo full of obftruétions and impedi- 
ments in the way of armies, as had been reprefented, 
That its woods and forefts were no obftacles to pre- 
vent armies from marching in as many columns as 
they judged’ proper. That the Britifh troops ex- 
celled the Americans in their own methods of buth- 
lighting. That the American army had ufually, if 
not at all times, been inferior in ftrength to what it 
had been reprefented, 

~ Various charges of mifconduc were alfo brought 
againft both Lord and Sir William Howe ; but they 
were fuch as had been already contradi¢ted in the 
moft pofitive and direé&t manner by the previous de- 
pofitions in their favour, 

Tt was particularly noticed during this examina. 
tion, that ftrong credit was due to the teftimony - 
brought for them. It refted upon perfons of known 
integrity and judgment. Their knowledge was ga- 
thered from what they had perfonally feen and ex- 
perienced. They had beén ovular witneffes of the 
events they defcribed ; and thoroughly acquainted 
with the meafureseupon which they had delivered 
their opinions: they were military men, and in that 
light wyrg competent to decide on military tranf- 
actions, efpecially fuch at which they were pre- 
tent. : 

Phe fame advantages were not found in a propor- 
“tonable degree, in thofe whofe teftimony was 
. brought to combat theirs. One of them was not a 

mifitaty man; and though the other was a gentle- 
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man of a very refpectable charatter, as well as af 


efficer of great merit, yet he had. chiefly been in, 


garrifons during the prefent war, and had not affifted 
at thofe operations which were now the objec 
of inquiry. It was no lefs obferved, that the 
evidence for Sir William Howe was affirmative 
and circumftantial; that againft him, general and 
negative. ; 

The inquiry into the condué of Sir William 
Howe, encouraged Gencral Burgoyne to folicit the 
Howse to afford him alfo an opportunity of clearing 
himfelf of the cenfures which he had fo largely. ex- 
perienced, * : 

His requeft appeared fo reafonable, and he had 


been treated of late with fo much feverity, that all; 
parties concurred in thinking, that he demanded no’, 


more than what he was juftly entitled to expect from 
the equity of that Houfe. He was accordingly 
permitted to produce the neceflary authorities for 
his juftification. 


‘The witnefles that appeared on his behalf, were, 


Sir Guy Carleton, Governor of the Province of 


Quebec at the time of General Burgoyne’s expedi- 
tion; the Marl of Belcarras, Captgin Money, Quar- 


ter Matter General of his army; the Earl of Hares 


rington, Major Forbes, Captain Bloomfield of the 
Artillery, and Lieutenant-Colonel Kingfton, Adju-° 
sant-General. ae ioe: 
The firtt of thefe officers excepted, whofe duty 
retained him at Quebeg uponsthat occafion, the 


others had attended General Burgoyne during the. 
whole tine of his expedition, and had of courfa- 


been prefent at the tranfactions that were now to be: 
fubmitted to a parliamentary examination. = 
The account they laid before the Houfe, avast 
yemarkably accurate and perfpicuouse As they 
had fhared in all the hardibips and perils of th . 

memorable enterprize, chey were fully qualified 
defcribe 
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defcribe it in its proper colours. The teftimohy 
they gave, was fuch, as placed General Burgoyne’s 
character in the moft meritotious and confpicuoug 
light. 
- It appeared, that throughout the whole of this ex: 
pedition, the General had, 4s occafions requited, acted 
equally the part of 4 commander and of a foldier. 
. That amidft the difappointments and diftreffes they 
Were continually flruggling with, the attachment of 
all ranks in his army to his perfon, continued uns 
fhaken. That during the inceffant toils, difficuls 
ties, and dangers of this unfortunate campaign, it¢ 
murmur, nor difcontent of any kind, was ¢xprefled 
among the numbers who compofed it, againft any 
part of his conduét or behaviour. That when it 
was found their patience and courage had been ex: 
erted in vain, and that all hopes of fuccefs were at 
an end, ftilk they were ready to follow himi to the 
field, and to dic with their arms in their hands. 
., A variety of particulars relating to this expedi- 
tion, were alfo cleared up, entirely to his honour, 
and the removing of feveral charges and infinuationd 
to his difadvantage. 

There was, at the fame time, a circumftance 
mentioned, which the liberality of fentiments of 
the witnefles would not permit them to fupprefs, 
They made an explicit and candid acknowledgment 
of the courage and intrepid behaviour of the Amé~ 
ficans; fully refuting thofe féandalous furmifes of 
their deficiency of fpirit, that had beén too readily 
adopted by thofe whe were unacquainted with their 
character, and that were no lefs fhamefal in thofe 
who propagated ér admitted them, than injurious 
and unjuft to thofe who fuffered frém fo bafe and 
grounclefs an imputation. 

Te was remarked by nuriibers of the moft judici- 

, Oug individuals in the nation, in confequence of thefe 
__[Mfliamentary difquifitions into the condu@ of Sir 
: Q3 William 
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William i and General Burgoyne, that the fpi- 
ric-of defamation lately gone forth, and that feemed 
particularly levelled at the moft exalted charatters 
in the naval and military line, would, if not 
checked in due time, produce the moft fatal 
confequences to the nation, by depriving it of 
its beft officers, through the averfenefs that would 
prevail among them, to undertake a fervice attended 
with fo much difcouragement, and that expofed 
every man whofe good fortune did not come up to 
the full expeétations that had been formed, to ob- 
loquy and flander without meafure, and to be ren- 
fered by the bafeft arts, an object of univerfal 
odium, 

While thefg tranfactions were occupying the at- 
tention of the Houfe of Commons, that of the 
Lords was no lefs bufily taken up with thofe inqui- 
ties and examinations into the ftate of the navy, 
which had, in the preceding {effion, occafioned fo 
many debates among them. 

What rendered the inquiry now carrying on in 
the Houfe of Lords the more remarkable, was the 
perfon who exerted the moft activity in bringing it 
forward, This was the Earl of Briftol, a nobleman 
whofe life, through a complication of infirmities and, 
difeafes, was evidently drawing to a fpeedy end; 
but whofe refolution and induftry remained unbroken 
to the laft. 

He was chiefly affifted in this tedious and difficult 
bufinefs, by the Duke of Bolton, and the Duke of 
Richmond. This latéer nobleman was obliged, in 
his abfence, to {upply his place i in fome of the moft 
intricate parts. 

The firft ftep that was taken, was to demand the 
official papers and documents neceflary forffich an - 
invettigation. Here again a refufal was made, on 
the ground fo often pleaded, of the danger that, - 


wots} 
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would arife from difclofing, in fo public a manner, 
ch ata ftate of the navy in fuch a critical time: 
is refufal was refented with the utmoft vehes 
mence by the Earl of Briftol, in whofe name the 
demand for papers had been made. As foon as he 
wag able, he tepaired to-the Houfe; and, notwith- 
ftahding he was. fo weak, as to be unable to ftand 
ryithout crutches, he fpoke with a ftrength and ani- 
mation that ftruck the whole Houfe with amazes 
ment. j 

The fpeech he made was full of the mot bitter 
inveCtives againft the Earl of Sandwich, whofe con- 
duct, as Firft Lord of the Admiralty, he depi@ed 
in the moft opprobrious colours. He explicitly 
fave notice, that his intent was to*convié that 
nobleman of malverfation, and to effeé his temoval 
from the department wherein he now prefided. 

Lord Sandwich, in a firm and fpirited fpeech, 
combated very circumftantially the various attacks 
upon his adminiftration, and declared that whatever 
errors he might have committed, he had it amply in 
his power to make it maniteft to all the impartial and 
vaprejudiced world, that he had aed in every 
branch of the department committed to his charge, 
with the ftricteft integrity, and the cleareft endea. 
vours to benefit the public. ; 

In the’ courfe of the debates occafioned by this 
fubjest, a moft violent difcuffion took place on:the _ 
appointment ofa commander in chief over the 
grand flect, intended forthe Channel and Home, 
fervice. - j 
_ The perfon appointed to this high and important 
flation, was Sir Charles Hardy, a brave and expe- 
rienced officer ; but now advanced in years, and 
who hat#iong retited from the ative fcenes of a na- 
val life, with an intention never to return to them. 


ae at this time Governor of Greenwich Hof. 
-pflal, 
Q4 Tt 
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Tt was afferted by oppofition, that the confe- 

fences af the behagiour of thofe who prefided at 
the Admiralty were alarming in the moft ferious de- 
gtec. They had driven from the fervice of their 
cointry the moft eminent officers in the navy. 
“hey were now reduced to the neceffity of applying 
to an elderly gentleman, broken with age and infir- 
mitics, to accept of a command from which he> 
would gladly haye been excufed, 

But tuch, it was faid, was the rancour with which 
men of real merit and elevated minds were perfe- 
cuted, for not bowing with meannefs and fervility 
to the caprice and presumption of people in power, 
that fooner than employ fuch men, however their 
abilities were wanted in thefe calamitous times, they 
would hazard the fafety, and the very exiftence of 
the ftate, by committing its defence to perfons 
much inferiorly qualified, and who were univerfally 
known to be paft that time of life and ftrength 
which was requifite for the great functions to which 
they were fo imprudently called. 

The Earl of Briftol, according to the notice 
he had given, having collected the materials. on 
which he intended to reft his charges againft the 
Earl of Sandwich, laid them hefore the Houfe on 
the day which had been appointed for that purpofe. 
He accompanied them with a fpeech, wherein he 
took great pains to enforce the propriety of dif- 
placing that nobleman. Among other particulars 
he ftated, that a fum-cffeven millions had been 
expended on the navy within the laft feven years, 
above the proportion allotted in any like period be~ 
fore, and yet the navy was evidently on the de- 
creafe. : 

The Earl of Sandwich made a long and ‘‘himated 
{peech in juftification of his conduct. He reprefented 
the ftate of the navyas vigorousand flourifhing, fggm 
the number of large and capital fhips it containedj- 

much 
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much exceeding the dimenfions of thofe conftriitted. 
fome years before, He pofitively denied the efti- 
mates and calculations made by the Earl of Briftol 
refpecting the charges and expences of building and 
Tepairing the navy. ; 

The debate upon this occafion was long, and ac- 
companied with great warmth. The fpeakers ex- 
erted themfelves on both fides in a more than ordi- 

“gary manner. On putting the queftion, the mo- 
tion for the removal of Lord Sandwich was rejected 
by a majority of feventy-eight, to thirty-nine. 

This rejection produced a ftrong proteft, figned 
by twenty-five Lords. The Earl of Briftol drew 
up a feparate one in his own behalf, wherein heen- 

- tered into a detail of the motives that had induced 
him to propofe the motion which had been rejeéted. 
It was the laft public tranfaction with which that 
celebrated nobleman clofed an active and variegated 
life. 4 aye ee 

It was obferved by the public, in regard to thefe 
repeated inquiries into the ftate of the navy, that 
whoever was in fault, one matter was clear, which 
was, that the truth, in all thefe difquificions; was 
fo difficult to come at, from the perplexed and end- 
lefs mazes of accounts and examinations wherein it 
was involved, that true wifdom would confift in 
cordially forgetting and forgiving the various mif- 
takes into which the moft intelligent are apt to fall, 
while there was reafon to believe they were unin- 
tentional, and proceeding only from the inherent 
jncapablenefs at human nature to excel in every 
refpect. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XLII. 
Declaration of Spain in favour of America, 


1779+ 


URING thefe difputes and contentions i:7~ 

Great Britain, the French miniftry was fe- 
duloufly employed in procuring theacceffion of Spain 
to the caute it had efpoufed. 

Experience had fhown France, that notwith- 
ftanding the hopes fhe had conceived from her vatt 
preparations, they were not adequate to the defign 
fhe had formed, of compaffing the fubmiffion of 
Great Britain to the terms fhe had planned in con- 

‘junétion with the United States of America. She 
faw her commerce in evident danger of being to- 
tally ruined, and the refources of her marine, of 
courfe, effectually deftroyed. The danger was im- 
minent and immediate. In the {pace of one twelve- 
month more, fhe had every reafon to apprehend 
that the fleets and privateers of Britain, were they 
ta proceed as they had begun, would reduce her to 
fach diftrefs, as to compel her to relinquith the ob- 
Jeet the had fo long kept in view. 

In this extremity. ‘the reminded the Court of 
Spaia of the obligations incumbent upon it, in 
virtue of the Family Comp. She reprefented 
the confequences of fuffering Grett Britain once. 

_ Mote to give the law to France. Were the French 
branch of the line of Bourbon to be thus humbled, 
the Spanith branch could not fail to participate in 
its humiliation. Thus they would both be &d. 
graded a fecond time in the cyes of all Europe. 


At 


& 
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At the time when the Convention at Saratoga téok 
place, the French miniftry, which had long been 
waiting for fuch an opportunity of coming toarup- 
ture with Great Britain, immediately propofed ‘to 
the Spanifh Court an union of their mutual ftrength, 
in order to compel Great Britain to acknowledge 
the independence of America. The entire over- 
throw of the Britith power was laid before that 

ourt as the infallible confequence of fuch a lof as 
tat of the vaft dominions poffeffed by Great:Briv 
taifein America. This would reduce it fo low, that 
henceforth the Houfe of Bourbon might look upon 
itfelf as delivered from its capital enemy. © ~~ 

But the folicitations of the French miniftry were 

- not fuccefsful. Spain did not at that time think it 
in any wife her intereft to co-operate in the difmem-. 
berment of the Britith empire. Several of her poli- 
ticians were no lefs difpoted to look forward to future.” 
contingencies, than to confult the a intérelt of 
the day. Thefe were byho meahs inclined to precipi . 
tate matters in a bufinefs that appeared to them to 
require mature deliberation. _ France was unufually 
impatient to draw Spain into her meafures upon this 
occafion. This they were not furprized at, when 
they confidered that its American pofleffions were’ 
but of fmall importance comparatively to. thofe of, 
Spain, and that the nature of them differed effen- 
tially from that of the dominions of the Spanith’ 
Crown in that vaft hemifphere. 

The precedent of a fuccefsful rebellion, was look- 
ed upon at the Court OMSpain as too dangerous to 
be forwarded and encouraged in the manner pro- 
pofed by France. The poffeffions of Spain were in. 
many refpects fimilar to thofe of Great Britain in 
tha, part of the world. Should the prefent conteft 
between them and that Crown terminate in its lofing 
them, an event fo remarkable, could not fail’.to 
make 
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make. an impreffion on the inhabitants of the Spanifh 
fettlements.in America, i: ; 

+ Notwithflanding the fidelity and fubmiffion pro- 
feffed by the Spanith Colonies in America, there 
was reafon to apprehend that the defeétion of the 
Britith Colonifts, would be attended with pernicious 
effects. It was well. known that there were turbu- 
yent fpirits in many of the provinces of Spanith 
America, Thefe would not omit to avail themfelve: 
ef fo ftriking an inftance of fuccefs, to excite dit- 
contents and commotions, and would hold up-the 
example of Britith America, to thofe who were fe- 
ditioufly inclined, in order to animate them to tread 
in the fame fteps. 

' Were Spain to affift the Britifh Colonies in their - 
refiftance to the parcnt flate, and become inftru- 
mental in procuring their independence, it could 
not be doubted that Great Britain would lofe no op- 
portunity to effect a fimilar difmemberment of the 
Spanith empire. A retaliation of this nature would 
become an immediate objeét of her politics; and 
her ftrength was fo great, that aided by the alli- 
ances fhe might form in Europe, and by the incli- 
nation of thofe ‘multitudes whom views of perfonal 
intereft might feduce from their allegiance in Spa- 
nifh America, fhe would with the more likelihood 
accomplith a project of that nature, as fhe would not 
probably attempt it till the had taken the precaution 
to involve the Houfe of Bourbon in fuch difputes on 
the continent of Europe, as would tequire the full 
employment of its whole ftréngth by land, and pre- 
chude it from making any confiderable exertions at 
fea. ‘ : 

But exclufive of thefe confiderations, which were 
evidently well founded, Spain ought no lefs to cagry 
its views further than the prefent time. True it 
was, that a family compact fubfifted between the 
French and Spanith branches of the Houfe of Bour- 

bon ; 
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bon ; but it was not irrevocable. It was founded: * 
much more on _perfonal regard, than upon ndi~ 
tional intereft. France and Spain, .antecedently to 
the date of their being ruled by princes united by 
confanguinity, had been as much noted for their res 
\, €iprogal enmity, as any nations in Europe; the 
“Naglith themfelves were not more hoftile to the 
Vacnch, than the Spaniards had been. ~~ 
This fpirit of mutual oppofition, though laid for 
the prefent, might revive, and become as powerful 
in its operations, as inany preceding aeras. ‘There 
had already happened a breach between the two 
* crowas: it had even taken place not long -after 
the acceffion of the very firft Prince of ‘thé 
Houle of Bourbon, that wore the Spanith crown. 
Circumftances might alter fo much, as to-producé: 
events of the like nature, perhaps much foorter thant 
expeéted. The temper and difpofition of the French 
and Spanith nations were notorioufly oppofite; and 
were in that réfpect remarkably fufceptible of dif 
like and averfion. This antipathy of charatter, 
it was well known, had oftentimes produced moft 
deplorable effects among the military claffes of éach’ - 
power. Though embodied in the common fervice | 
of their refpective fovereigns, neither officers ner 
foldiers could live together on terms of friendihip: 
their fwords were inceffantly drawn againft each 
other in private quacsels.. Where individuals were 
fo ready to diffet, it could not be expeéted but foon 
or late the public, of which they compofed a part, 
would partake at laft in this inimical frame of 
mind.. oO 
Vere Spain and France again to become rivals, 
the former would, in fuch cafe, have ample caufé 
*to repent its having co-operated in the diminution 
of the power of Great Britain, which was, from its 
interefts and fituation, much better calculated for 
an ally to.Spain, than France; a connection -with 
which 
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Which was productive of much lefs profit either to 
individuals or to the public. ; 

‘From thefe various motives it was reprefented as 
unadvifeable to be aiding in the downfall of a power, 
whofe friendfhip might be found highly valuable 
upon future occafions. In prefling Spain with fo 
much eagernefs to join in its deftruétion, who coul~ 
tell whether France itfelf had not an eye to wht 
was now furmifed, and did not fecretly with, by'the 
depreffion of Great Britain, to deprive Spain of the 
fupport it would receive from that quarter, in caie 
of a breach of that union which now fubfifted be- 
tween the two crowns, much more than between 
the two nations ? 

Such were the reafonings and ideas that prevailed 
among feveral of the members of the Spanith mini- 
ftry, on the firft application of the Court of France 
for its interference in favour of America. : 

‘In confequence of the averfenefs which was tefti- 
fied on the ‘part of Spain, at that time, to coincide 
with the meafures of France, the negotiations with 
the commiffioners of the United States were carried 
on without its participation ; and the alliance with 
them’ was concluded, and notified to the Court of 
London, without any previous confultation with the 
Spanifh miniftry. 

It was not till the greater part of the year feventy- 
eight was elapfed, that Frapce-refumed her folici- 
tations at Madrid. From whatever caufe it might 
ptoceed, they were more fuccefsful than before. 
The Spanith monarch was at laft prevailed upon to 
make an offer of his mediation between France, 
North America, and Great Britain. & 

He atted upon. this occafion with great forefight 


and circunfpection. He waited till the military and 


naval forces that had been employed in the late 
quarrel between Spain and Portugal, were returned 
from Brazil, and till the rich fleets from Mexico 
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and Peru were fafely arrived in the harbours of. - 
Spain. As foon as thofe were fecured, he affumed. 
the charaéter of mediator between the powers at 
war. 
Great Britain was not averfe to his attempting a. 
. pacification upon fuch terms as comported with her 
‘ intereft and dignity. A fufpicion however, was nok. 
8 undlefsly entertained, that he would lean-to the 
e%f a prince of his family. : 
othe terms propofed by the Spanith Monaréh: 
wre, that both parties fhould immediately difarm”, 
andYgree to an univerfal ceffation of hoftilities in all. 
.partssof the world: That all parties fhould remain 
in pofleffion of the places and territories they occu- 
pied at the time this fufpenfion took place : Thata 
meeting fhould be appointed, where the minifters. 
of France and Great Britain fhould fettle ther’ re-.. 
{pective differences: That France fhould not inter-.. 
fere in the fettlement of the difpute between Great 
Britain and the States of America, which fhould be 
left entirely to the decifion of Spain: That in the’ 
mean time, the American States fhould be treated. 
with on a fooring of independency ; and that in cafe. 
an accommodation were not effeéted, hoftilities. 
thould not re-commence till a twelvemonth’s AOtHEE 
had been given of fuch an intention. 

Thefe terms were by fome politicians efteemed far 
from difadvantageous to Great. Britain, That in 
particular which pAfcrived a ceffation of hoftilities, 
was confidered as highly favourablt to this country. 
It would give sime for the refentment of the Ame- 
ricans to cool, and would afford opportunities to 
form, fuch plans of reconciliation with them, as 
ah prove acceptable. By leaving the Britifh 

Pe dae in poffeffion of the places where they were 
ationed, beneficial conceffions might be procured 
for the reftoration of them. Were the negotiations 
to prove ineffectual, leifure would be afforded to 
6 Great 
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Great Britain to put herfelf in a ftronger ftate of 
preyiaration for the renewal of hoftilities; and not 
improbably to form a counter-alliance to that of 
France and America; which, by finding employ- 
ment for the French armies, would neceffarily 
weaken their naval force, to the great detriment of 


their American allies. 
To thefe confiderations was added, the proba 
lity that the Spanifh monarch would not int“fei 


himfelf with fo much warmth for the interefts of t' ie 
TInited States, as their French allies; and that p¢ f 
fibly the conviction of the dangerous confequerices 
which would refult te Spain, from a terminatiSn of . 
the difpute in favour of the Britith Colonies, ‘would 
induce him to act rather with luke warmnefs in their 
concerns; 

This motive in particular, it has been faid, ren- 
dered Hrance itfelt fomewhat indifferent in regard 
to this mediation. She accepted it in full confi- 
dence that the fpirited difpofition of the Britith go- 
verhment would not comply with the propofals of 
the Court of Spain. 

Herein fhe was not deceived. Notwithftanding 
the candour and impartiality at firft profefled by the 
Spanith miniftry, the conditions it held out to Bri- 
tain, in behalf ‘of France, appeared.fo detrimen- 
tal and injurious to this country, that they were; 
without hefitation; declared inzdmiffible. 

On this declaration, Spain iinmediately deter- 
mined to jain the*aflociation of France and North 
America againft Great B This rcfolution was 
taken fo abruptly, on rccciving the denial of the 
Britith Court to coincide with the meafures pro- 
pofed, that ir became evident the mediation that 
had been proferred was not founded on a fufficieist 
bafis of impartiality to render it fafe and eligible. 
The intenton of the Court of Spain, feemed rather 
te dictate than to mediate. The terms of peace were 

fuch 
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fach as Great Britain could not liften to, without de- 
tracting from the determination the had taken to pre» 
ferve her reputation unfullied, whatever loffes the 
might incur through the events of war, and thofe 
cafualties which neither human prudence can fore- 
fee, nor valour prevent. 

The rejection of “the plan’ of pacification framed 


at Madrid, was an object of the utmoft aftonifhment . © 


to the political world. It was fully underftood every 
mee, that the alternative of refufing the mediation 
of Spain, would be an acceffion of that power to the 
contederacy againft Great Britain ; and it wasthere- . 
fote univerfally imagined, that fooner than expofe 
hefelf to fo manifeft a rifk, fhe would yield to ne 
ceffity, and comply with the decifions of that Court, 


*ratherthan provoke its enmity. 


Such indeed was the conduct which good policy 
feemed to prefcribe, in the opinion.of the majority 
of people throughout Europe. To adopt anyother: 
was generally condemned as the effet of obftinacy 
and prefumption. 

But this opinion, though general, had many op- 
ponents. It was contended, that in public, as well 
as in private life, there were occurrences wherein 
ftates, no lefs than individuals, were bound by the 
rules of honour and magnanimity to venture their 
deftruction fooner than forfeit the rank and reputa- 
tion they had acquired. Illuftrious preced€its mi- 
litated in favour of. this idea, both in ancient and 
modern hiftory. When.the immenfe armies of Per- 
fia invaded Greece gheld, that brave people refolved 
to perith fooner than fubmit ; though certainly every 
apparent chance was againft them: they were but a 
handful in confparifon of their enemies ; but they 
marched forth with a determination to die or to con- 
queyy Armed with this refolution they fought the 
be ee of Marathon and Salamis, and triumphed 

er the greateft power on earth. 

Vor. HI. No. 19. R The 
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The Romans had trod in their footfteps with 
equal fuccefs.. When nearly overwhelmed ‘by the 
vidtacious arms of Carthage, they did not defpond : 
they difdained to offer any conditions of peace to 
their haughty enemy: they continued to face him 
with unabated courage ; and through their invinct- 
ble perfeverance in the midét of loffes and defeats, 
they at length overcame him. . 

In latter ages examples of the fame kind were not , 

wanting. Holiand, in the laft century, had withftged 
in its juft defence, the combined attacks of th yo 
greateft powers in Europe. In the century prectd- 
img, when the power of Spain was at its high ft 
fummit, and alone almoft cqual to that of athe 
reft of Europe, England did not hefitate to go/forth 
and oppofe the vaft armament fhe had prepzved for 
the conqueft of this kingdom. Though incompa- 
rably inferior in ftrength, and number of fhipping, 
and of men, and every requifite for fo unequal and 
arduous a trial, fhe gave Spain a mecting on the 
ocean, and through her courage and conduct proved ~ 
invincible, 
- Her fituation at prefent, compared with -her cir- 
cumftances in thote days, was far preferable, even 
proportionably to the combination of enemies fhe 
had nowtoencounter. The marine of Spain, it was 
computed, would make an aétual addition of about 
fixty thips of the line to that of France, befides a 
few more that were conftruéting. This doubtlefs 
compofed a formidable lift; but though fuperior in 
number of veffels to that of Great Britain, it was 
not to be queftioned this latter counted a much 
greater number of able feamen and experienced 
officers. . 

Thus, notwithftanding the determination adopted 
by Great Britain might feem to be dictated™py te- 
merity, yet when it was duly confidered, it would 
be found not unworthy of a wife and valiant peope, 

who 
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who had weighed, with coolnefs and circumf{pe@ion, 
the refpetive fituation of themfelves and of their 
enemies ; and who faw good reafons, upon mature 
deliberation, to hope they fhould be able to ftem 
the current now tunning {fo forcibly againft them, 
hey clearly perceived its violence would not be 
lafting ; and muft, from a Variety of caufes, lofe its 
ftrength in a thort time; while their own, on the 
contrary, would increafe by the difcotragement 
their enemies would feel on finding themfelves in- 
capable of overcoming them, and the confequent 
ditition fuch a difappointment would produce. 

Such were the ideas entertained by many of the 
fotindeft heads in Europe. This triple alliance of 
Frarse, Spain, and America, did not, in their ap- 
‘PreheiGons, -carry that intrinfic ftrength and firm- 
nefs, which is requifite for the atchieving of great 
defigns. Its appearance was much more formidable 
than its reality ; and it evidently harboured the feeds 
of a fpeedy diffolution, or of an ineffectual fubfift- 
ence. 

The contrariety of charatter, inherent by-nature, 
and every caufe that Operates moft forcibly on the 
paffions of men, marked ina particular manner every 
branch of the confederacy. United from motives 
of neceffity on the one fide, and of ambition on the 
other ; each party cherithed its own feperate views, 
and paid little, if any, attention to thofe of the 
other, 4 ‘ 
Independency and Freedom were the fole objects 
of America. Provided thefe were fecured, the 
grandour of the Foufe of Bourbon could not be 
luppofed to dwell in the withes of fo fenfible and 
Judicious a peopte as the natives of the Britith Co- 
lonies. The liberal education and extenfive know. 
ledgyr of politics, and of the European world, pof- 
fetiga by the leading and genteel claffcs among them, 


left no room to doubt, that could matters be fet- 


Ra tled 
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tled with Britain on the footing they propofed, and 
every fulpicion of hoftile intentions from that quar- 
tek thoroughly removed, an union with France and 
@SPein-againtt Britain, would be no defirable object 
# them, either in point of intereft or inclination. 

Brought up in habits of antipathy againft both 
thofe nations, in the midft of the continual fuccours 
they were receiving, and expecting from them, they 
felt no cordiality for either. Nor could this be imput- 
ed to deficiency of proper fentiments. They viewed 
France and Spain in too jufta light, to afcribegavir 
proteétion to any other than the real motive, which 
was the defire of humbling Great Britain, Gencto- 
fity and compaffion for an oppreffcd and invdied 
people, could not, in common reafon, be tipple 
to: influence fuch abfolute and arbitrary Courts as 
thofe of Verfailles or Madrid. It was their own 
intereft, divefted of all other confiderations, that 
prompted them to ¢fpoufe the caufe of the Britith 
Colonies. a 

Nor were either France or Spain fo ignorant as - 
to imagine, that the Britifh Colonies were not duly 
fenfible, from what impulfe they both acted in the 
prefent jun@ure. This reciprocal confcioufnefs of 
the radical caufes of the connection between them, 

wgprevented all mutual affection and cordiality; and 
Weakened, in no {mall degree, the confidence that 
was indifpenfibly requifite in the co-operations of 
the different parties. : 

The very principle on which the Britith Colonifts 
founded the right of their refance, mutt indubi- 
tably have rendered them odious to their protectors, 
Aright to oppofe tyranny, and to caft off fubjection 
to princes who were guilty of oppreflion, was a 
maxim which no man in France or Spain durft avow 
Yet fuch was the foundation on which the A?peri- 
cans built their pretenfions to fhake off their ob¥di- 
ence to the Crown of Great Britain, and to appiy 
for affiftance to thefe powers. ? 

The 
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The fa& was, that both thefe Courts confidered 
them as rebels, who were deferving of the fevereft 
chaftifement ; but who, at the fame time, happened 
to prove fuch convenient inftruments of their poli: 
tics, that they were willing, in favour of that con- 
fideration, to fet afide the unjuttifiablenefs of ‘their 
conduct, and afford them the ampleft countenance. 

Another potent motive to break the force of this 
allhance, befides the difference of government and 
pclitical notions, was the immenfe difparity of ha- 
bitsy manners, ideas, and difpofition ; and efpeci- 


ally Gf religion. Thefe all contributed to alienate the 


minds of thofe new allies, and to render them un- 
friendly to each other, in Proportion as they became 
more intimately acquainted. Thus the very’. pros 
grefs of their conneétion was inimical..to its daw. 
tion, and the longer they remained united, the 
fironger of courfe became the incentives for a fe- 
paration, 

Tt was fully forefcen, that the pride and loftinefs 
of a monarchical fpirit, would not fail to be offenfive 
to republicans when taken under its protection, 
Undervaluing fuch a government, it would be apt 
to treat its members with flight. Thefe, on: the 
other hand, impatient of the leaft want of attention, 
would retort this ufage without hefitation. Hence 
diflatisfaction would arife, and concord would be 
loofened. fr : 

But were the Americans, from views of immedi- 
ate intereft, wjlling to connive at the fuperiority 
that might be affumed by the two monarchies that 
fupported them, would thefe very monarchies them- 
felyés at altogether with that reciprocal coincidence 
ipveach. others plans and meafures, that would be 
neceflary for the compaffing of their common de- 
figns? Would no jealoufies or complaints inter- 


vene? Would their commanders agree ? Would ~ 
. R Serta : 
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their officers, or their very people, combine in a 
feciprocation of fervice? 

~ Ie was well remembered by many,. with what lit- 
tle unanimity they had acted upon former occafions 
againft a common enemy. The campaigns in Italy, 
in favour of the pretenfions of the very monarch 
now fitting on the Spanith Throne, ought to haye 
convinced him how little reliance could be plactd 
on the joint efforts of two nations, fo ditcu. Jant‘in 
every refpect as the Spaniards and the French. 

So firong and infuperable was the mutual ave‘fion 
of thefe two people, that it was much to bestuefs. 
tioned, whether the loffes and defeats that might 
befall the one, in the courfe of this very war carri- 
ed on by their jeint aufpices, would not prove an 
acceptable event to the other; fo little were the 
hearts or hands of the commonalty united, what- 
ever conformity of fentiments exifted in their refpec- ~ 
tive fovereigns or minifters, 

It were even much to be doubted, whether the 
Americans themfelves, in cafe Great Britain fhould 
recognize their independence, and grant them a 
“:sourable accommodation, would not view the ill 
f.ecefs of their French and Spanith allies with fecret 
fatisfa€tion ; fo reverfe and irrefiftible is the ftrength 
of native and habitual prepoffeffions, and fo prone 
is human nature to recur to thofe habits, and return 
to that track of thinking and aking to which it has 
been ufed trom its infancy. 

Reflections of this kind prevented. the conduct of 
the Britith miniftry from being branded with teme- 
rity for refolving to face the potent confederacy that 
now threatened them ; and for not even deigniiz to 
hint the Icaft defire of treating upon fuch on 
did not accord with the plan of conciliation the 
had offered to the Colonies, or indeed of entering 
into any treaty at all, v 

What~ 
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Whatever errors the Britith miniftry might have 
committed in its former conduét towards the Colo. 
nies, and whatever might be the dangers to which 
their prefent conduét expofed them, it was not with. 
out admiration that Europe beheld the invincible 
fortitude with which they met the dreadful ftorm 
now ready to burft upon them. Britain, it was now 
afferted, even among its enemies, had difplayed 4 
truly Roman fpirit. “Like that refolute and afpiring 
peop2ipat preferred deftru@tion to the lots of its 
grandeur, and thought it a lefs misfortune to fur- 
render its exiftence than its glory. 

Such were the fentiments attributed to this nation 
by fome of the ‘greateft politicians in Europe: nor 
were they ill founded. The greatnels of the peri} 
did not feem to make that impreffion. upon. the 
minds of the public, which the enemies ‘of -this 
country had expected.” ‘The means of facing them 
were much more the object of its contemplation, 
than the dangers and difficulties that would attend 
fo daring a refolution. 

Still, however, a man of fuperior genius, and 
above all perfonal views, feemed wanting to di+ 
‘ret the {pirit and manage efficacioufly there. 
fources of the Britith nation. But Rp oe 
him,—or, if found, how to bring forward a maifc£ 
fuch a character, appeared an infurmountable taf 
to thofe who confidered the difunited, fa@ious, asd 
corrupted ftate~St the people at large. If they 
refembled the Romans in their pride and lofti- 
nefs of mind, they preferved an equal refem- 
blance in thofe parts of their charaéter that occafi- 
oped their ruin. The rage and animofity infpired. 

Y continual diffentions, were rifen to fo outrageous 
a height, that neither virtue nor abilities were ac- 
counted fuch in their poffeffors by thofe who were 
ofa contrary party. The tide of reciprocal oppo- 
fition was fo ftrong, as to overwhelm all other con- 

R4 fiderations 
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fiderations. Good or bad qualities were indifcri- 
minately overlooked ,in the general confufion of 
thofe diftracted times, and hardly any other quali- 
fication was become valuable, or was mentioned as 
the teft of merit in any man, than that of adhering 
faithfully to the party he had chofen. 

In the midft of thefe domettic ftorms, the far 
greater number. of individuals who fpeculated 
throughout Europe on the affairs of Britain, made 
no doubt it would inevitably perith. The native 
intrepidity of its people, the courage and expert- 
nefs of its military and naval claffes, the abilities of 
its cOmmanders, the greatnefs of its refources ; 
all. thefe might buoy it up a while, but its internal 
difcords would fink it at lat: They were a weight 
too heavy to beborne, when added to the many others 
under which it laboured, and would alone contribute 
more to crufh it than all other caufes collectively. 

"It was hardly poffible, indeed, for thofe to think 
otherwife who were witnefles of the daily violence 
that fhook, as it were, both Houfes of Parliament. 
In former days, though warmth and impetuofity in 
maintaining their oppofite opinions, had doubtlefs 
characterized the contending members; they ftill 
kept, however, within the bounds of decency ; they 
did not difgrace their eloquence by employing it in 
the loweit invectives. But ftrength and dignity of 
expreffion were now converted into virulence and 
extremity of abufe. Perfonal defatration, and every 
circumftance that could affront and infult the cha- 
racter. of individuals, and expofe them to public 
contempt, were now accounted the moft effential 
and forcible talents ina {peaker. 

The integrity and upright intentions of thofe whe, 
were at the helm of national affairs, had long been & 
held in high repute by foreign nations; but this 
was now entirely deftroyed by thofe unguarded re- 
proaches and recriminations with which the Parlia- 
mentary debates were attended. When they be- 
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held the grofs and indecent manner with which the 
different parties treated each other, when they 
heard the detail of thofe accufations with which 
they alternately ftrove to render themfelves odious, 


they loft the refpect and veneration which they had . 


once entertained for that affembly, and viewed it as 
a fet of faétious, turbulent individuals, a€tuated 
merely by perfonal motives, and regardlefs of that 
public tor which they pretended fo much concern. 

The zeal that had been exprefied againft the mea- 
fures of miniftry, was looked upon as proceeding 
from difcontent at not poffeffing their places, much 
‘more than from conviction oftheir impropriety.— 
Whatever determinations might have been adopted. 
by men in power re{pecting America, oppofitien, it, 
was faid, would have condemned them, whether. 
lenient or coercive. As the individuals of this party 

~ could not compafs the difcarding of their antagoe 
nifts, they were determined to throw every impedi- 
ment in their way, and to prevent any of their mea- 
fures from profpering. 

Such were the ideas entertained of the Britifh Par- 
liament by many of the moft judicious foreignerge 
They accounted for their depravity by recurrin; tg 
thofe caufes that had in days of old been affigned as 
the fountain of Roman degeneracy ;—exceffive opu- 
lenée, followed by its ufual concomitant, boundlefs 
luxury. Enriched tea degree unknown jn other 
countries, through the immenfe commerce eftab- 
lithed by the vaft fucceffes of the laft war, Great 
Britain was now become the receptacle of all thofe 
arts and refinements that contribute to the delight 

and gnjoyment of life. They were carried to the 
moff coftly and ftudious excefs that wealth could 
prscure. All claffes and degrees purfued them 
with an avidity and fondnefs that knew no reftraint, 
This univerfal addition to pleafure, had operated 

a ftriking change in the manners and character Hd 
the 
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the nation. Amufement and diffipation had taken 
place of that ferioufnefs and folidity of difpofition 
for which it had formerly been foremarkable. The 
Englith were in many refpects become another peo- 
ple. They had caft off the plainnefs and fimplicity 

. ‘Qf their ancient manner of living, and adopted the 
moft expenfive and luxurious that wealth and wan- 
tonnefs could jointly fupport and devife. 

Plunged in the various exceffes arifing from the 
intemperance of their enjoyments, individuals were 
now.fo wedded to them, that they were deemed ne- 
eeflary concomitants of life, without which the 

‘effion of it would be taftelefs and infipid, and 
with which therefore they would not part upon any 
account. Sucha ftile of living neceffarily occa- 
fioned a multitude of expences unknown before.— 
Incomes were ftretched te their utmoft bearing to 
fupply the demands it created. But as profufion 
3s an evil that gathers vigour from its growth, and 
has a peculiar tendency to {pread the moft extenfive 
infeGtion, this expenfivenefs excited a fatal emula- 
tion, and arrived at length to fuch a pitch, as to 
over-top the means of the generality of thofe who 
conformed with fo deftructive a fafhion. 

But it was become fo prevalent, that the pride of 
people was interefted in adhering to it. Ve a Te- 
nunciation would have betrayed a dimiu....on of af- 
flience, and as the times were fuch as rendered a 
fufpicion of that fort ignominious, no man would 
fabmit to incur it. Hence flowed a proftitution of 
perfonal influence and abilities, in érder to purchafe 
the means of continuing in that career of profufe- 
nefs. & 

In this manner venality, that had hitherto “een 

reftriGted within limits, and attended witha degxce 

of fhame, was viewed no longer asa difgrace. It 

was reduced into a fyftem, and openly practifed 

with impunity, and without pains to conceal it. > 
6 : 
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Such were the defcriptions drawn by numbers of fo- 
reigners, and not afew of our own people, of the ftate 
of this country at that period. They inferred from 
thence, that it was vain and groundlefs to indulge 
any expectation of its being able, in circumftances 
of fo much profligacy, and want of both public and 
private virtue, to produce a fufficient ftock of un- 
animiiy and concord in the executive, any more 
than in the deliberative power, to refift the weight 
of that ponderous impreffion which the multitude 
of fo many enemies could not fail to make. 

: Thofe, on the other hand, who thought more 

favourably of the iffue of this conteft to Britain, 

founded their ideas on the precedents afforded in 

hiftory. Rome, for inftance, notwithftanding the 

feuds and commotions with which it was perpetual- 

ly agitated, ftill continuéd to profper, and to over- 
* come alj her enemies abroad. 

Allowing that much of the ancient rigidnefs of 
public virtue was departed, much ftill remained, 
in fpite of the continual clamours of the difcontent- 
ed and the diflaffe€ted part of the nation. True it 
was that intereftednefs prevailed, and that votes 
were often fold; but even this, though far from 
excufable, was no proof that thofe very individuals 
who a&.! in this fhameful manner, were not: in 
other re*pé€ts warm friends to their country, and 
ready to venture their perfons and all they poffefied 
in its defence. 

The motives that influenced the Parliamentary 
conduct of individuals, fhould not be ferutinized 
without great allowance for times and circumftan- 
cesf Perfonal connections ought to preferve a due 
scdhicace: even in the moft public tranfactions, 

“the character of men was a fufficient and warrant. 
able inducement to approve of their meafures, and 
to place an implicit confidence in their integrity, as 
well as in their abilities, 

Great 
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Great Britain was the region of parties. No pe- 
riod could be cited wherein they did not exift with 
more or lefs of violence; yet experience had fhown, 
that there were perfons of the higheft merit in all 
parties. Patriots had been found among the fa- 
vourers, as well as among the opponents of people 
in power. 

Notwithflanding the Parliamentary altercations 
were fometimes carried to an indecent length, it 
ought to be remembered, that objects of great 
magnitude tended naturally to inflame the paffions 
of thofe who differed in opinion concerning them: 
Never had objects of greater importance been agi- 
tated within the walls of the Britifh Parliament 
than at the prefent day. The lofs or prefervation 
of one moiety of the empire was now in queftion. 
Was it furprifing that in’ Gifcuffions arifing from fo 
interefting a caufe, wherein every man felt himfelf” 
fo deeply and immediately concerned, people fhould 
not retain the fame calmnefs as in ordinary matters? 
This could not be expected in fo free and high 
fpirited a nation. 

It could not be doubted, from the undauntednefs 
that had already been difplayed on the acceffion of 
France to the prefent conteft, that the fame firmnefs 
and determination to encounter all difficulties, would 
ftill fubfift. Having deliberately refolved to meet 
them, the character of the Britifh nation was too 
well known, to imagine that any exertions would 
be wanting on its part to render fortune propitious. 
It was called upon by every motive that could ani- 
mate a brave and illuftrious people. The remem- 
brance of its late triumphs on land and feaSa fo 
many parts of the globe; the neceffity of prefervia 
the empire of the ocean, fo long the fcene of its 
power and glory; the protection, of its immenfe 
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reputation it had hitherto maintained with fuch un: 
rivalled fuccefs and fplendor. ; 

Add to thefe confiderations the keennefs of the 
refentment the I nglith muft feel againft the French, 
for having confpired with their revolted fubjeéts in 
tearing from them the fovereignty of America. 
The manner in which France accomplifhed this de- 
fign rendered it peculiarly offenfive. Under cover 
ot the moft {pecious proteftations of neutrality, it 
had carried on a feries of intrigucs founded on a du- 
plicity unworthy of its charaéter. 

However fanguine the French might be in their 
expectations, they would find, that notwithftand- 
ing the co-operation of Spain and America, the 
chief of the conteft would lie between them and 
their ancient rivals. On them the ftrength and ef- 
forts of thefe would be principally direéted; and 
paft experience had fhown the attivity and refources 
of thefe rivals to be uncommon and formidable.in 
the higheit degree. _ . ; 

America was at a vaft diftance, and incapable of 
any offenfive operations of any confequence out of 
its own territories. Spain, in the late war, had 
proved an infufficient aid. Should Britain fufpend 
its hoftilities on the American continent, and direct 
its fleets and armies againft the dominions of the 
Houfe of Bourbon, in the Weft Indies, it would be 
no eafy tafk to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of that refolute and enterprifing enemy. 

The French had not hitherto manitefted an equal 
degree of diligence or fkill, when compared with 
that which had been exerted by the Englith fince 
the declaration of France in favour of America. 
Notwithftandirg the advantages of coming frefh 
into the conteft againft an enemy already fatigued 
with three expenfive and arduous campaigns, yet 
thy found him prepared to meet her with an ala- 
e“ity and vigour which fhe confidently hoped -he 
had loft. 

It 
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It was well known that this unexpected difap- 
pointment had not a little damped the fpirit, and 
abated the confidence of the French. They were 
a people quick in their formation of the moft flat- 
tering profpects, but apt to be caft down on the 
leaft failure; they were eafily elated, but {till more 
eafily depreffed; not from want of courage, but 
from want of patience to contend with obftacles that 
threatened difficulty and duration, and required great 
Jabour and perfeverance to furmount. 

The Englith were, on the contrary, of a quite 
oppofite character: bold and daring, yet circum- 
{pectful ; enterprifing, yet not precipitate; cool 
and deliberate in framing their refolutions, but 
firm and determined in executing them; they met 
obftructions with temper, and fubmitted to hard- 
fhips with fortitude: their intrepidity was accom- 
panied with a calmnefs that fitted them peculiarly 
for feafons of danger, They bore difappointments 
undifmayed ; and from the experience of the pre- 
fent time, it was plain they could face the fevereft 
trials without defpondency. 

The formidable confederacy before which France 
had prefumptuoufly thought that Great Britain muft 
bend withoutany further hefitation, had only doubled 
her exertions, and exalted her courage: her firm- 
nefs feemed to increafe in proportion to her peril ; 
and inftead of humbling herfelf before fo many ene- 
mies, the evidently fet them all at defiance. 

As no nation had ever exbibited greater proofs of 
magnanimity, none had at the fame time taken 
bolder and more decifive meafures againft its nu- 
merous focs. It feemed determined, fhould Fate 
have decreed its fall, to perifh nobly, and to leave 
2 name unfullied and refpe¢table to all future ages. 

Such were the various fentiments and opinions of 
the many individuals in Europe, whofe thoughts snd 
lucubrations were taken up with the critical fitud 

ton 
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tion of this country, at the time when Spain decla- 
red its acceffion to the alliance of France and of 
America againft Britain. . 

This declaration was made to the Britifh miniftry 
by the Spanifh Ambaffador at the Court of London, 
upon the fixteenth day of June, feventy-nine. 

Notwithftanding fufpicions had long been enter- 
tained of the hoftile intentions of the Court of 
Spain, yet the confideration how repugnant it was 
to the intereft of that monarchy to act inimically to 
this country, kept people’s minds in fufpence how 
the joint folicitations of the French and American 
minifters at that Court would terminate. 

The Refcript delivered to the Britifh miniftry by 

.the Marquis of Almadovar, Ambatfador from Spain, 
was a compofition of a vague and defultory nature, 
wanting in clearnefs and precifion, and attended 
with no accuracy or ftrength of reafoning : the facts 
ftated carried no weight nor conviction, and did 
not appear to afford juft, caufes for fo ferious and 

. violent a meafure as a rupture between the two 
nations. 

It fet forth, that the King of Spain had ufed his 
utmoft endeavours to bring about a reconciliation 
between Great Britain and the powers with which 
fhe was at war, but that they had been rejected in a 
manner that manifefted an hoftile difpofition in that 
Court. 

It reprefented the conduct of the Britith miniftry 
refpecting the mediation it had accepted on the part 
of Spain, as difingenuous, and tending only to 
protract it by vain pretences and evafive anfwers. 

It complained of infults offered to the Spanith 
flag, and violation of the territory of Spain in Ame- 
rica; it ftated that reparation had been demanded for 
thefe outrages, but that none had been received 5 
ani what was very remarkable, it {pecified that the 
a various 
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various injuries done to Spain by Great Britain 
amounted to one hundred! 

Such was the fubftance of the Spanifh Refcript ; 
“which intimated at the fame time, that the interefts 
of Spain and France were fo blended, as to require 
their being comprized in ene ‘fettlement, in any 
future treaty with Great Britain, 

The complaints contained in this Refcript were 
anfwered in a very forcible and circumftantial man- 
ner, in a paper that was tranfinitted to the Spanifh 
Ambaffador after his departure, 

But whatever pretences were alledged by Spain 
for breaking the peace with England, it was very 
clearly underftood that the real motive was to em- 
brace the favourable opportunity of depreffing. 
Great Britain, now offered by the defection of its 
Colonies. 

Very fevere reflections were paffed on this occa- 
fion upon the conduét of miniitry by the members 
of oppofition in Parliament. Now at length, it 
was faid, that fyftem was completed which had. 
been fo often predicted, but which’ minifters ex- 
ploded as groundle{s and imaginary. The Family 
Compact between the French and Spanith branches 
of the Houfe of Bourbon, was now fulfilled in all 
its parts; and Great Britain, the principal objeé 
of that family’s dread and avertion, was to expe- 
rience the firtt effects of that dangerous combi- 
nation. 

But however pointed and acrimonious the fpeeches 
of oppofition were, all parties felt the neceffity of 
union on this emergency. Both Houfes concurred 
firmly and unanimoufly in the refolution to fupport 
with the utmoft {pirit and Vigour the war denounced 
againft this country by the Houfe of Bourbon. 

In confequence of the delivery of the Spanith re- 
feript to the miniftry, its contents were laid before 
both Houfes in the King’s name, with a foleran 

declaration 
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declaration on his part, of the real defire he had al- 
ways entertained and ‘exprefled to cultivate peace 
and harmony with that crown, and how much he 
was furprized at the pretences on which the decla- 
ration was founded. Several of thé grievances 
complained of had not been communicated by any 
channel previous to this refcript. Whenever ap- 
plications had been made, they had been received 
with all due attention, and nothing had been omit. 
ted to procure all requifite fatisfaétion. a 

In anfwer to the royal meflage, which was worded 
with great temper and dignity, after prefenting an 
_ addrefs to the Throne, containing their deterniina. 
‘tion to exert all the powers and refources of Britain 
again{t its encmies, it was moved in the Houfe of 
Commons, that another addrefs fhould be prefent: 
ed at the fame time, requefting that the nayal and 
military forces of the kingdom thould be collected 
in fuch a manner, that its whole united ftrength 
“might be exerted againit the Houfe of Bourbon, 
This motion was fupported upon the great necef. 
fity of making the principal impreffion upon that 
quarter, and the improbability of doing it eflectually 
while the force of this country remained f{eattered 
and divided at fuch an immenfe diftance. To con. 


tinue our efforts in America in the fame Manner as" 


before, muft weaken themin Europe, where it wag 
evident they were much more wanted at prefemt, 
that we had to contend with fo powerful a combi. 
nation of enemies, whofe fleets and armies were now 
menacing our very coafts, and threatening an inva- 
fion of the kingdom itfelf. : : 

Miniftry oppoled this niotion on the ground of its 
interfering with the royal prerogative of directing 
exchively all ative meafures. Were even fuch a 
meditite proper to be adopted, an open compliance 
with the requeft now Propofed, would involve a nos 
tification of it to the enemy, that mighr prove highly 
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prejudicial. It was much more advifeable, on all 
ageounts, to leave the executive power to act in fuch 
matters at full liberty : to affume the right of con- 
trouling its operations, would check and retard 
them in fuch a manner, as might fruftrate the beft 
concerted fchemes. 

The fetting afide of this motion was very difpleaf- 
ing to numbers, who were firmly convinced that the 
ftationing the fleets and armies of the realm fo far 
afunder, would prevent them from being of that ef- 
fential fervice they would prove, were they at hand 
to co-operate. America was now confidered by 
many as an object no longer deferving of that foli- 
citude which it had fo long occupicd. The diffi” 
culty, or rather the impracticability of recovering it, 
was obvious, while the nation was engaged in a war 
with both France and Spain. A war with two fuch 
formidable powers, was of itfelf an object of fuffi- 
cient magnitude to empley the whole attention and 
forces or Great Britain: to divide them would- 
be to render them impotent and ufelefs. The ut- 
moft that could be propofed, was to keep poffeffion | 
of what ftill remained in our hands on the American 
continent, but by no means to make it the fcene of 
our principal operations. 

In addition to this idea, the propriety of which 
was warmly maintained on this occafion, it was fug- 
gefted that at fo dangerous a crifis as the prefent, 
all perfonal animofities ought to give wdy to the 
‘fervice and fafety of the ftate; that it behoved all 
parties to unite in fo neceffary a purpofe. To this 
intent, it was incumbent on miniftry to ufe their 
utmoft endeavour to recall to their different ftations 
m the army and navy, thoie individuals whofe dif- 
contents had induced them to throw up theig em- 
ploy ments ; no man of courage and abilities odght ? 
to be overlooked or flighted at this perilous feafdn ; 
fich mien efpecially as. Lord Howe and» Admirat 

; Keppel 


total alteration of the fyftem that had hitherto been: 
purfued in Amtrica, € Teprefented that country 
as the fatal drain of the blood and treafures of Bri. 
tain, and as the unhappy fource of the diffentions 
that filled both Parliament and hation: were the 
meafures that had been carried on at fo immenfe a 
Coft in that country, to be fufpended, and a vi. 
80rous exertion to hfe of the refources poffeffed 
by Great Britain, they were {9 manifold, that when 
thoroughly weighed and iffpected, they would be 
found fully adequate not only to refift, but to over. 
Come and defeat the whole naval ftrength of the 
oufe of Bourbon, 

1 confequence of this reprefenttation, he moved 

that an amendment fhould accompany the ads 
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whe Duke of Richmond’s motive for confining 
his motion to a change of fyftem, without includ- 
ing a removal of minifters, was to obtain, by this 
proof of moderation and difintereftednefs, their more 
teady concurrence in his propofals. A difmiffion of 
the prefent miniftry was, however, infifted upon 
with. great warmth by feveral other Lords in the 
oppofition. 

The arguments alledged by miniftry, for diffent- 
ing from the Duke of Richmond’s propofal for a 
ceflation of hoftilities in America, were, that fuch 
a-meafure would appear as a renunciation to al” 
hopes of recovering that country, the fovereignty 
of which was an objeét of too much confequence to 
abandon without the moft violent and refolute ftrug- 
gle to retain it, Herein the honour of the nation 
was the more deeply toncerned, as France and 
America had made it an effential article in their 
treaty of confederacy, that they fhould agree to no 
terms of pacification, till Great Britain had folemnly 
recognized the independency of the United States. 
Elence it was clear, that to withdraw our armies 
would not accelerate a reconciliation upon thofe 
terms we demanded: and as the dignity of the na~ 
tion required that we fhould accede to no others, it 
was proper that we fhould retain the means of in- 
forcing them by keeping our forces in America. 

After a long and interefting debate, wherein. much 
eloquence and acutenefs of reafoning were difplayed 
on both fides, and were attended with no little acri- 
mony and perfonal invective, the amendment to 
the addrefs moved by the Duke of Richmond was 
negatived by a majority of fifty-feven to fifty-two. 

The imminent peril to which the kingddm was 
now expofed, oceaftoned a variety. of military pro-. 
jects to be laid betore Parliament, for the purpofe. 
of its internal defence. ‘The principal one that was 


adopted, was the ruhag of volunteer companies, 
which 
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which were to be added to the regiments of militia 
belonging to the counties where they were raifed, 

It had been propofed at firft to double the num- 
ber of the militia, which would at once produce 
fuch an augmentation of force, as would, in con- 
junction with the regular troops, conftitute a moft 
formidable army ; but upon mature reflection, the 
ftanding eftablifhment of regulars and militia ap- 
peared fully fufficient for the guard of the king- 
dom, efpecially when reinforced by the additional 
companies to be raiied in every county. 

A motive for not increafing the militia, was, that 
ameerly defenfive war did not feem the moft eligible 
meafure in the prefent circumftances. As it was 
determined to carry it on with the utmoft activity 
and vigour, it would, in confequence of fuch a re- 
folve, be neceffary to fend a number of troops out 
of the kingdom upon the various expeditions that 
would be undertaken : thefe muft of courfe be com- 
pofed of, and drafted from the regular forces, which 
would therefore demand continual recruiting to 
fupply the place of thofe who were fent abroad. In 
order to raife thefe recruits with the more facility, 
it was judged more advifable to leave the militia on 
its actual footing, than to increafe it, as the numbers 
wanted for that purpofe would be more ufefully em- 
ployed in filling the vacancies in the regular regi- 
ments, and keeping them up to their full comple- 
ment. : . 

The fpirit and magnanimity that were difplayed at 
this perilous time, fully anfwered-the prognoftica- 
tions of thofe politicians: both at home and abroad, 
who had confijlently prediéted that the combination 
formed againft Britian, would ferve much lefs to 
intimidate it, than to fhew its amazing’ refources ; 
and would fhortly make it evident, that the prof- 
pects in which its enemies had been fo forward to 
indulge their imaginations, were founded on their 

3 3 ignorance 
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ignorance of the real fituation of this country, and 
the difpofition of its people ; of the greatnefs of its 
intrinfic wealth, and the readinefs of individuals ta 
employ it with the moft boundlefs generofity for 
the common defence. 

Animated with this laudable fpirit, all parts of 
the kingdom exhibited a zeal and promptitude to 
concur in cvery meafure neceflary for the protec- 
tion of the realm, that banifhed ‘all defpondency 
and fear. People of rank and affluence a¢ted every 
where with a liberality which foon evinced that no 
funds would be wanting in this critical exigency. 
Companies were raifed, and regiments were formed 
upon the plans that had been propofed, and every 
preparation made to meet the utinoft efforts of the 
enemy, 


CHAP. 
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“CHAP. XLIV. 
Military Operations in North America. 


1779: 


FPCHE fuccefs of the Britith arms in reducing 

Georgia had revived the hopes of the Loy- 
alifts in the neighbouring provinces of Carolina. 
Asa confiderable part of them confifted of emi- 
grants from Britain, notwithftanding they had, 
through compulfion, fubmitted to the adverfe par- 
ty, they were conftantly watching an opportunity 
of cafting off a yoke, to which their difpofitions 
could not be reconciled and of returning to the 
fubjection of their native country. 

On hearing of the reduétion of Georgia, and the 
arrival of General Prevoft, they determined to rife 
in a body. They affembled accordingly on the 
back frontiers of North Carolina, with an intent to 
maintafi their ground in that province, till they 
coukd-be joined by reinforcements from Georgia. 

But the diftance from thence to the place where 
they embodied was fo great, that it was impracti- 
cable to anfwer their expeétations with fufficient dif- 
patch to fupport their undertaking. It was foon 
fruftrated by the fuperior ftrength of the enemy in 
their neighbourhood : they were attacked and to- 
tally routed with the lofs of about half their num- 
ber. 

The remainder, finding the ftrength of the enemy 
continually increafing, and expecting no further af~ 
fiftance from their own party in that quarter, refolv- 
ed to make their way to Georgia. They effeéted 
this refolution with great courage and conftancy 
7 S 4 "through 
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throwgh a variety of difficulties, and had the goad 
fefetune to join the royal forces in that Province. 

As the number of troops under Genersi Prevott, 
was not fufficient to forny any ftrong chain of com- 
mumication with thofe diftricts that were remote 
from the capital, he was obliged io contiaét his 
pofts in order to preferve his ftrength. 

This was the more indifpenfibly neceflary, as Ge- 
neral Lincoln was arrived on the borders of Georgia 
with a confiderable force, and encamped within 
twenty miles of Savannah tawn, the Britith head 
quarters, 

Another ftrong body of Americans was pofted at 
a further diftance, on the river of that name, at a 
place called Briar’s Creck ; where it covered the up- 

er part of Georgia, and prevented any aticciations 
bese formed in tavour of the Britifh interef. 

Colone} Prevoft, a relation of the General of that 
name, was ftationed at FHugfon Ferry, on the Savan, 
uah river, twelve miles below Briar’s Creek. The 
proximity of the American corps at this place, in- 
duced him to form a defign of furprizing it. To 
this intent General Prevoft made feveral mations in 
the neighbonrhood of Savannah town, in osder to 
divert he attention of General Lincoln, and remove 
all fufpicion of the project in agitation. 

In the mean time, Colonel Prevoft ordered a di- 
vifion of his forces to advance towards Briar’s Creek, 
tothe purpofe of feigning an attack upon the Ame- 
rican body pofted there; with the other divifion he 
took a circuit of near fifty miles, to the enemy’s 
tight, with a view, after crofling Briar’s Creek, 
where it was fordable, to come fuddenly upon their 
rear. 

The fituation of the Americans at Briar’s Creek 
was fo advantageous, that they entertained no ap-° 
prehenfions af being forced: the Creek extended 
along their front, and was for fome miles of too 

great 
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great a depth to ford. The river Savannah, with a. 
deep fwamp on each fide, covered their left; and 
they had a body of cavalry on their right, to keep 
a look out on. the adjacent country. 

It happened, unfortunately for them, that on the 
approach of Colonel Prevoft with his divifion, this 
very bady had been detached to a confiderable dif- 
tance on the oppofite quarter. This favoured the 

March 30, _Colonel’s defign fo completely, that he 

1779 came upon.them undifcovered, in ‘the 
middle of day: they were attacked in their camp, 
and inftantly put to the rout every where : a body 
from North Carolina rallied, and attempted to make 
a ftand; but after a brave refiftance, they were alfo 
defeated. 

The victory was complete in every refpect :. the: 

enemy loft their-artillery and ftores, their baggage,, 
and almoft all their arms,; befides about four hun- 
dred killed and taken, among the latter of whom 
were many officers: numbers were drowned in the 
tiver Savannah, and perithed in the fwamps, in their 
endeavouring to efcape. 

By this fuccefs the province of Georgia was again 
freed from the enemy, and a communication thrown 
open with the well-¢ffeGted in the back fettlements 
of this and the neighbouring Colonies of Carglina., 
Several bodies of them joined General Preveft, and 
proved no {mall addition to his army: in confe- 
quence of which he ftretched his pofts further up 
the river Savannah, and fecured the principal pailes 
over it. By thefe means, the forces which had been 
collected by tha enemy on the other fide, were con- 
ftrained to remain inattive, as the paflage was too 
dangerous to be attempted in prefence of the force 
that now guarded it. he 
. General Prevoft, in the mean while, was em- 
ployed in obferving their movements, intending, as 
{gon as an opportunity offered, to make an attempt 

: on 
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ofthe Provinée of Carolina. He was, after fome 
‘€xpettation, favoured with one that opened a new 
and very unexpected {cene. : 

A meeting of the Delegates of the Province of 
Gcorgia had been appointed to be held in the begin- 
ning of May. As the capital was now in the pof- 
feffion of the Britifh troops, the meeting was tranf- 
ferred to Augufta, a town fituated one hundred 
and thirty miles from that of Savannah. In order 
to be at hand to proteét this aflembly, General 
Lincoln marched his army to the neighbourhood of 
that town. ; 

‘The fityation he quitted lay between the lower 
parts of Georgia: and Carolina, and effeCtually pre- 
vented any attempt from the Britifh troops on that 
fide. But by leaving it, the way was immediately 
opened for the defign that General Prevoft had in 
contemplation. - 

The faceof the country was fuch, indeed, at this - 
time of the year, as powerfully difcouraged any 
military operations. ‘The river Savannah, which is 
the boundary between thofe two Provinces, was fa 
fwelled and increafed by the rains and frefhes, that 
it feemed utterly impaffable. On the Carolina fide 
the country was either fo flooded or fwampy, that 
it appeared impoffible for an army to march 
through it. 

Befides thefe natural obftruétions, Genera}, Lin- 
coln had left a ftrong body of men under the com- 
mand of General Moultrie, a very refolute officer, 
to guard the paffes that led to Charleftown. Al 
thofe were deemed fufficient impediments to prevent 
the Britifh forces from forming any projects againft 
Carolina during fo unfavourable a feafon. 

But General Prevoft, on the departure of the 
American forces for Augufta, loft no time in carry- 
ing his intended fcheme into execution. He was 
invited to the profecution of it by various aut 
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The neceffity of obliging General Lincoln to move. 
from the upper country, where he intercepted the © 
communication between the Royal army and the 
well affected in the back-fettlements ; the hope of 
obtaining fupplies of Provifions, of which he began - 
to ftand in great need, the expectation of encour. . 
aging the loyal Party to act in his favour, and the 
Propriety of employing vigorous meafures, in order. 
to keep up the Teputation of the Britith arms. » 
The force he had with him at this time did nok. 
much exceed three thoufand men; but they. were - 
_ tried foldiers, They fet forward on this expedition’ 
at the end of April; and proceeded with a refolu. 
tion that aftonithed the American troops pofted at 
the different paffages. Thefe were foon difperfed, 
and obliged to fall back. As the country became . f 
more open, the Britith troops made their aba a 
the greater Tapidity ; and at length difentangte 
themielves from the intlumerable fwamps and 
rmaarthes through which they had marched, in {pite 
of a continual oppofition. 

As the road to Charleftown was now cleared, and 
the Loyalifts in General Prevott’s army reprefented 
the taking of it as a matter of no difficulty, he re- | 
folved, in concurrence with his Principal officers, 
to advance with all fpeéd towards it; hoping from. 
the feeble condition in which it was reprefented’ ta. 
be, that he might poffibly render hirtfelf matter of 
it before General Lincoln could come to its af- 
fiftance. 

This officer was perfuaded that the obftruétions 
to the movements of the Britith troops would have 
been infurmountable. In this convi@ion he re. - 
mained with his whole force at Augufta. It was 
with the utmott furprize he was informed of the 
Progrefs made by General Prevoft, The danger 
Charleftown was ‘in compelled him to haften with 
diligence to its relief. Yo this purpofe he mount. 


ed 
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ed-afele&t body of infantry on horfeback,. and fol- 
owed it him@€lf ‘at the head of all the troops he 
could collect. ; 

The forces commanded by General Moultrie had 
occupied all the bridges and avenues on: the road to 
Charleftown. He was now joined by. Pulafki’s 
legion, and fome other troops, and feemed deter- 
mined to make a refolute fland. But the vigour 
with which his people were continually attacked 
was fuch, that they retreated every where, and the 
Britith troops arrived at length within fight of 
Charleftown, and took poft almoft within cannon- 
fhot of that city on the twelfth of May. 

Mott of that day was fpent in fkirmifhing: on 
the next, Genéral Prevott having drawn up his 
troops in fuch a manner as tO inake the moft inti- 
midating appearance, fent in a fummons to furren- 
der, with otfers of a very advantageous capitulation. 
As the place was not completely fortified, and the 
regular ftrength to defend it was inconfiderable, the 
inhabitants would gladly have compounded with Ge- 
neral Prevoft on terms of neutrality for the city, and 
the whole provinceof Carolina, during the remainder 
of the war. Butasthefe conceffions did not include 
the furrendcr of Charleftown, the negociation was 
dropped, and the town’s-people prepared to make 
an obftinate defence. 

Bat the circumftances of General Prevoft’s army 
did not allow of an affault : his artillery was not of 
a fuficient weight for fuch a purpofe, and he had 
no fhipping to fupport his attack by land. That of 
the beficged was numerous and in good condition, 
and were pofted in fach a manner as would have 
greatly annoyed him in cafe of an attack. Their 
fortifications were well provided with artillery, and 
the inhabitants appeared altogether determined and 


able to make a vigorous refftance. 
Befides 
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Befides thefe confiderations, others equally cos 
gent offered themfelves to diffuade General Prevoft 
from making any further attempt upon the town. 
General Lincoln was advancing with all fpeed, at 
the head of a force fuperior to hisown; were he to 
fail in his attempt upon the place, he would find 
himfelf environed with difficulties that would pro- 
bably prove infurmountable. The garrifon on the 
one hand, and General Lincoln on the other, would 
place him between two fires, and his retreat would 
become impracticable, from the diminution of his 
army, that would neceflarily enfue through the conti+ 
nual dkirmithes wherein he would be engaged, and 
from the face of the country, interfected with fuch 
a multitude of creeks and morafles, the fords-and 
paffes through which would be ftrongly guarded 

every where. En 
He was induced by» thefe various motives to 
withdraw his troops from the.poits they occupied 
before Charleftown during the night. He crofied 
over to the iflands of St. James and St. John, lying 
to the fouth of Charicitown. As they abounded in 
provifions, they proved the -moft convenient quar- 
ters that could have been chofen at this time; his 
determination being to att on che defenfive, till the 
arrival of thofe fupplies of military ftores, andother 
neceffaries, which he daily expected, and much 

wanted. : : 
The Britith troops tarried in thefe iflands till the 
atrival of two frigates, which put it in the power 
of General Prevoft to refume the operations he had 
projected. . The principal one was to poffefs him- 
felf of the ifland of Port Royal, which from its 
fituation would afford many advantages. It had an 
excellent harbour, and commanded the coaft be- 
tween Charleftown and Savannah river, with the 
town of that name, from yhence a communication 
to the ifland was open and fecure: here he ‘deter- 
I mined 
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mitted to fix his quarters till he received thé réiris 
fercements ‘anit to re-enter Carolina, _ 

General Lincoln, who perceived the defign of 
the Britith commander, thought it neceflary to make 
an attempt to diflodge him from the Convenient poft 
he had taken, preparatory to the execution of his 
defign. To this purpofe he advanced to Stony 
Ferry, fituated between St. John ifland and the 
main-land, This being a pafs of great importance, 
General Prevoft liad taken great precautions to fe= 
cure it: A chofen body was pofted here under the 
command of Colonel Maitland, a very gallant offi- 
cer, and it was fortified with redoubts and artillery. 

‘The Americans attacked it in great force, but 
after a long and fevere difpute, were obliged to re- 
June 20; tire with confiderable lofs. Anarmed float, 

7779 that had been ftationed Oppofite to their 
right flank, galled them fe effectually, that they 
were obliged to confine their attack chiefly to the 
right of the Britith lines, which was the ftrongeft 
fide, and where they met with a fire that did great 
execution. 

After this difappointment, they defifted from 
any further attempts, and left General Prevoft at 
liberty to continue his intended Operations. In cons 
fequence of which, he purfued the plan he had 
formed, and moved his forces towards Port Royal 
ifland, of which he took pofleffion without oppo- 
fition. 

During thefe operations in the Southern Colo~ 
nies, Sir Henry Clinton was concerting at New 
York the means of diftreffing the eliemy in the 
middle Provinces. An expedition was accordingly 
undertaken againft Virginia, to be conduéed by 
Sir George Collier with a naval, and General Ma- 
thews with’a land force. Entering the Chefapeak, - 
the larger thips anchored at the mouth of the river 
James, to block Up its navigation, and Sir George _ 

Collier 
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Collier proceeded with the lighter veffels up Elizas 
beth river to Portfmouth. But the wind and tide 
not ferving, General Mathews apprehending that 
the enemy, on receiving intelligence of the Britith 
troops approaching, might the ‘aed prepare thems 
felver for defence, thought it advifable to land them 
immediately, and march with all fpeed té the place 
intended, 

The town of Portfmouth was open and unforti- 
fied to the land fide, but the paflage up the river 
was guarded hy a fort at half a mile diftance below - 
it; but the garrifon being weak, and expecting no 
affiftance, and the fort itfelf unable to ftand a vi- 
gorous attack, it was abandoned without making 
any defence. - 

Upon intelligence of the approach of the flect 
and army, the enemy fet fire to feveral loaded mer- 
chantmen ready for their departure, among which 
were fome very large, and of great value. The 
~troops however arrived in time to fave a confiderable 
numbera 

The damage done to the enemy at Portfmouth 
and its neighbourhood was immenfe. A prodigi- 
ous quantity of provifions prepared for General 
Wathington’s army, was deftroyed, together with 
a vaft variety of naval and military ftores, befides 
what was carried away. About one hundred and 
twenty veflels of different fizes were burned, and. 
twenty brought off. No lofs was fuftained by the 
fleet and army, which after having fully executed 
the defigns propofed by the expedition, by demo- 
lithing the fortifications, and fetting fire to the ma- 
gazines and ftoré-houfes within their reach, returned 
to New York in iefs than a month from their de- 
parture. 

On the return of this detachment and fquadron, 
Sir Henry Clinton refolved to exccute a project he, 
had fometime had in view. Two flrong terts were 

: con- 
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conftruGing by the enemy on the North River, thé 
ne at Verplanks Neck on the eaft; the other at 
Btoney Peint, on the weftern fide. They were of 
the utmoft importance to the Amerieans, as they 
commanded the principal pafs between the Northern 
and the Southern Colonies, called King’s Ferry, and 
Jying midway between them. As they were nearly 
completed, though not fufficiently ftrong to make 
an effectual refiftance, he determined to affail them 
before they were finithed. 

What further induced him to undertake this ex- 
pedition, was thé diftance at which General Wath- 
ington lay with his army at this time, and the im: 
practicability of his arriving at the North River 
foon cnough to throw any impediments in the way 
of this defign. 

On the thirtieth of May, the force deftined for 
this expedition embarked under General Vaughan ; 
Sir George Collier commanded the fhipping. A di- 
vifion of, the troops landed within eight miles of - 
Verplanks, which the exemy abandoned, @fter fet- 

‘ting fire to the barracks, a block houfe, and all 
that was combuftible, and not in readinefs to car- 
ry off. * 

‘ Another divifion landed on the weftern fide of thé 
river, at three miles diftance from Stoney Point; 
from which the enemy immediately withdrew on its 
appearance. 

On the oppofite fhore, facing Stoney Point, ftood 
afmall but ftrong fortification ; which had been con- 
ftructed to fecure the paflage of the river on either 
fide. It was called Fayette, in honour of the French 
nobleman of that name in the American fervice. Its 
fituation was hardly acceffible, for which reafon it 
was determined to attack it from the other fhore. 
To this intent fome hcavy- pieces of artillery were 
dragged up to Stoney Point from the foot of the 
rocks where it was fituated, and a battery of cannon 


and 
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ahd mortars cre¢ted on their fummit, which over- 
looked and commanded fort Fayette. 

While General Pattifon, who commanded the 
divifion that had maftered Stoney Point, was em- 
ployed in cannonading fort Fayette, General Vaugh- 
an procceded from Verplanks through a range of 
hills, and furrounded the fort on the land fide. Sir 
George Collier had alfo ftationed his fhipping in 
fuch a manner, as to cut off the garrifon’s retreat 
by water, and io fubjcét it in che mean time to a 
very heavy fire. 

Thus affailed on all fides, the garrifon, after mak- 
ing a molt refolute defence, was obliged to furren- 
der without any other condition, than that of being 
promiied civil ufage, to which their gallant beha- 
yiour certainly intitled them. 

The importance of both thefe acquifitions was 
fuch, that immediate diligence was ufed to put 
them into the completeftttate of defence. Stoney 
Point, as lying nearcft the enemy, was principally 
attended to; no doubt being cntertained that their 
efforts would quickly be directed to its recovery. 

While the works were carrying on at thefe places, 
Sir Henry Clinton, in order to cover them, en- 
camped at Philipfburg, about half way between 
them and New York ifland. Here he commanded 
the country adjacent to the North River on both 
fhores, and was in readinefs to feize any favourable 
opportunity of compelling General Wafhington to 
an engagement, in cafe he fhould Icave his ftation 
in Jerfey, and approach nearer to the Britith army. 

The poft occupied by Sir Henry Clinton, and 
the poffeffion of Verplanks and Stoney Point, proved 
very incommoding to the Americans, by intercept- 
iug the direct communication between the northern. 
and fouthern Colonies acrofs the river Hudfon, and 
obliging them to make a circuit of near one hundreds 
miles, for the purpofes of neccflary correfpondence 

Vou. UL No. 18 v through 
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through ae of the moft mountainous and difficult 
geaatries in America. . 4 
“S"The circumftances of the American army, were 
not fuch at this period as to enable General Wath- 
ington to undertake any offenfive operations. The 
late fuccefsful expeditions of the Britith forces into 
feveral parts of the continent, had confiderably 
weakened it, by the detachments he had been forced 
to make in order to put thofe places in a pofture of 
defence, which lay chiefly expofed to their incur- 
fions. The deftruction of ores and provifions by 
thefe expeditions, had not a little difconcerted the 
meafures projected by the Americans, and reduced 
them to the ncceffity of acting chiefly upon the de- 
tenfive. 

Another motive no lefs prevalent conduced in 
preventing the American General from encounter- 
mg any unneceffary rifk at the prefent. A powerful 
afhftance of troops had betn promifed, and was now 
expected ‘from France. In confequence of this ex-” 
pectation, Congrefs was not willing he fhould put 
it in the power of the Britith army to bring him to 
action, left a defcat fhould enfue, which would di- 
minifh their importance and reputation, and deprive 
them of the ability of co-operating with, and ren- 
dering effcctual the ftrength that might be fent for 
their fupport. 

In the nican time they loft no opportunity of 
diftreffing the fleet and army, by cutting off the 
trade to. New York, by means of the numerous pri- 
vateers that fwarmed along the coaft, and infefted 
cfpecially the navigation of the Sound between Long 
Ifland and Conneéticut. i 

In order to put a ftop to thefe depredations, it was 
determined by the Britifh commanders to make a 
vigorous effort on the coaft of Connedticut, and to 
mMeitroy thofe places that proved a receptacle to 

thefe 
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thefe predatory veffels, and from whence they were 
fitted out, 

To this intent a fele& body of men was put under 
the command of Governor Tryon, -and General 
Garth, an officer of known experience and activity, 
They embarked under the convoy of a good-number 
of armed veffels, and proceeded to Newhaven, where 
they landed: On intelligence of their approach, the 
militia of the country affembled, and marched to 
the affittance of the inhabitants, But their oppo- 
fition was ineffectual ; the batteries that protected 
the harbour were demolithed, together with the 
fort, and all the thipping and naval ftores of every 
Kind that were found. The town itfelf received no 
moleftation : this was owing to the inhabitants hay- 
ing abftained from firing upon the troops out of the 
houfes. é 

From Newhaven the armament failed to Fairfield, 
‘which made a moft tefolute and defperate defence. 
Here the conteft was fo Violent, that the town was 
unhappily fet on fire, and totally confumed with all 
it contained. 

The next town they attacked was Norwalk, where 
they met with no lefs determined an Oppofition, both 
from the town’s people, and large bodies of militig 
that came to their affiftance from all parts Of the 
neighbourhood. This place fhared the fame fate 
as Paiheld, and was totally reduced to afhes, ds 
was alfo Greenfield, a fmall fea port; by the burn- 
ing of which this deftruative expedition terminated, 

Immenfe damage was done to the Americans 
upon this occafion. Exclufive of the deftruction of 
their houfes, they fuftained a prodigious lofs in 
thipping, merchandife, and effects of all denomi- 
nations. : 

This military execution took place with a very 
inconfiderable detriment to the troops that effeéted 


its. “Notwithftanding the various impediments they 
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had.to overcome, and the perpetual encounters with 
men who oppofed them with the utmoft refolution, 
the number of killed was not more than twenty, and 
of wounded about one hundred and thirty. 

Gencral Washington, on the taking of Verplanks 
Neck, and Stoney Point, and the deftructive in- 
curfions into Conneéticut, removed from his en- 
campment in Jerfey, and advanced nearer to Sir 
Henry Clinton, in order to oblige him to call in his 
detachments, and contract his operations ; but he 
took at the fame time fo ftrong a pofition in the 
mountainous country along the fhores of Hudfon’s 
river, that the Britith General found it impractica~ 
ble to bring him to an engagement. 

One of the motives for General Wafhington’s ap- 
proach, was, a defign he had formed to recover 
Stoney Point by furprize, It had been put into as, 
compicte a pofture of defence, as the fhortnefs of 
the time fince it fell into the hands of Sir Henry 
Clinton, would permit: the garrifon confifted of a 
fele& party under Colonel Johnfon. 

The American General chofe for the execution of 
his defign, one of the moft refolute officers in his 
army. ‘his was General Wayne; who, at the head 
of a ftrong detachment of picked men, proceeded 
through a road full of impediments, and arrived 
towards the clofe of the evening of the fifteenth of 
July, within fight of Stoney Point. Here they 
formed in two columns, and to prevent a difcovery, 
waited till midnight. 

The column on the right was commanded by Ge- 
neral Wayne; his van-guard was compofed of one 
hundred and fifty of his braveft foldiers, led on by 
Colone! Fleury, a French officer of noted bravery. 
The left column was under the command of Major 
Steward, a bold and aétive man, and had a van- 
guard of chofen troops like the right, The orders 

Were to make ufe of the bayonet only; for which 
purpofe no mufkets were fulfered to be loaded. ae 
€ 
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The two columns marched to the attack from 
the oppofite fides of the works. Another body 
made a feint on that fide which lay between them. 
Never did the American troops behave with more 
intrepidity than upon this occafion. The works 
were furrounded with a morafs and two rows of ab- 
batis, and well provided with artillery. They were 
oppofed by a heavy fire of mufketry and grape fhot. 
They forced their way through thefe various obfta- 
cles, bayonet in hand, and both columns met in the 
center of the works, where the garrifon was obliged 
to furrender prifoners of war. : 
The conduct and perfonal behaviour of General 
Wayne gained him great honour. He received a 
dangerous wound during the attack; but he ftill 
perfifted in condu@ing it with great courage ‘and 
prefence of mind. His officers followed his exain- 
ple, and acquitted thenifelvcs in a manner that ac- 
quired great reputation to the American troops. 

_ Their fuccefs in this enterprize was confidered by 
Congrefs in a light of fuch importance, that it was 
thought neceflary to perpetuate the memory of it in 
a particular manner, by conferring honorary rewards 
upon thofe who had moft fignalized themfelves. Ge- 
neral Wayne received a gold medal, emblematic of 
this aétion ; two of filver were beftowed upon Co- 
loncl Fleury, who ftruck the Britith colours with his 
own hand, and Major Steward, who headed the 
left column with remarkable intrepidity and con- 
duct. A_proportionable recompence was given to 
all the officers and foldiers employed upon this oc-' 
cafion. , 

The lofs of the Britith troops, notwithftanding 

a brave defence, was inconfiderable in number of 

flain ; but that of prifoners amounted to five hun- 
dred. 

As foon as the Americans were mafters of Stoney 

- Point, they turned the artillery which they found 

T3 on 
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on the fortifications, againit the works at Verplanks 
Neck, which fay within gun fhot on the other fide 
of the river ; a body of troops advanced at the fame 
time on the land fide, in order to cut off the retreat 
of the garrifon. 

On receiving intelligence of the furprize at Stoncy 
Point, Sir Henry Clinton immediately moved his 
army forwards to retake it, and to compel the ene, 
my to abandon the attack of Verplanks : Sir George 
Collier proceeded up the river with armed veflels 
and tran{ports, with troops on board to the fame 
intent. 

The Britith General made feveral movements 
teffing to draw General Wathington to an engage- 
ment; but they were ineffeétual: as he did not 
deem the prefervation of Stoncy Point of fufficient 
confequence to venture an attack, he cautioufly, 
avoided one, and contented himfelf with demolifh- 
ing as much of the fortifications as time would per “ 
mit, and with carrying off the artillery. The Bri- 
tith troops retook polleffion of it three days after it 
was furprized, 

The fuccefs of the Americans at Stoney Point, in- 
duced them to make another attempt of the fame 
Kind at Paulus Hook, a fortiticd poft on the Jeriey 
fide, oppofite to the city of New York. They pre- 

July 19, fented themfelves at three o’clock in the 

779 morning, before the gate of the fortifi- 
cations ; and being miftaken by the guard for a 
party of Britith troops, returning from an excurfion 
on which they had been detached on the preceding 
day, they entered without oppofition, and made 
themielves mafters of a block-houle, and two-re- 
doubts; but the alarm being fpread, Major Suther- 
land, the commandant, threw himfclf, with a body 
of Heffians, into another redoubt, by an inceflant fire, 
from which he forced the enemy to quitthe pofts they 
had feized. They withdrew with fo much precipi- _ 

; tation, 
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tation, that they had not time to fet fire to the bar- 
tacks, or to fpike the guns. : 

During thefe tranfactions in the Province of New 
York, the people of Maflachufet had been at great 
pains and expence, in equipping an armament for 
an expedition againft a Britith poft and fettlement 
began during the fummicr, and already in a ftate of 
forwardnefs, on the eaftern limits of their territe- 
ries. 

This new poft was on the river Penobfcot, oa — 
the borders of Nova Scotia. A body of the Britith 
troops had lately taken poffeffion of an advantageous 
fituation on that river, and begun the conftruétion 
of a fort, which, when finifhed, it was forefeen by 
the enemy, would prove a great annoyance to them 
in thofe parts, where the fettlements they had 
formed of late years were,but weak, and quite un- 
able to defend themfelves againft an enemy in any 
confiderable force. 

It was determined, therefore, to lofe no time in 
diflodging the Britith troops ftationed there, before 
they could complete their intent. To this purpofe 
a numerous armament, and a good body of troops 
were prepared at Bofton, the command of which 
was given to Commodore Saltonftall, and General 
Lovel. , 

Colonel Maclane, who commanded the poft at 
Penobfcot, on being apprized of the preparations 
that were making at Bofton, found it neceflary to 
drop the profecution of his firft projet, which was 
the erection of a,regular fort, and to confine himfelf 
to the putting of the works already conftruéted in 
the beft pofture of defenge, which the fhortnefs of 
the notice given him would admit. His force did 
not reach to one thoufand men, and there.were only 
three armed veffels with him; but he made fuch 
good ufe of it, that in a few days the poft he occu- 
pied was placed in a refpectable ftate ot defence. 

T 4 On 
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On the twenty-fifth of July, the armament from 
Bofton came in fight. It confifted of thirty-feven 
armed veficls and tranfports. 1: began by a heavy 
cannonade upon the Bistith thypping; which they 
vigorouily returned, aided by a battery of four 
twelye-pounders, fituated on the banks of the river 
for their protection. 

The fortifications which had been conftructed 
with an intent to complete them intoa fort, flood in 
the middle of a fmatl peninfula ; the weftern part of it 
which projected into the river, forming a bay, within 
which the veffelslay.. On the narroweft part of the 
peninfula, between the fortifications and the land, 
an entrenchment had been thrown up, which per- 
fectly fecured the poft from that quarter. 

The encmy being repulfed in their firft attack, 
withdrew io the weitern end of the peninfula; from 
whence they returned the next day, and made a fe- 
cond attack ; but with no better fuccefs than their 
former; upon which they defifted from any more 
on that fide. 

Their next attempt was to land on the weftern 
point; but here too they were fucceffively foiled ; 
till having found means to bring the fire of their 
largett veilels to bear upon the fhore, they effected 
a landing under their guns, after a long and refo~ 
lute detcnce by the troops pofted to oppofe them. 

After making good their landing, they erected 
two batteries; trom which they kept up a ftrong 
and inceflant fire upon the works. But this did not 
prevent the garrifon from carrying them on with 
unremitting induftry. The cannonade continued 
with equal ipirit on both fides during a fortnight ; 
at the expiration of which, it was refolved by the 
American commanders to make a general affault. 

While they were employed in preparations for this 
purpole, and the garrifon was making ready to re- 
ceive them, an unexpected event put an end ta 

their 
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their defign. On the fourteenth of Auguft, it was 
difcovered early in the morning, that the befiegers 
had teft their camp and reimbarked their artillery 
during the preceding night. Nor were the garrifon 
long in fufpenfe to what caufe they fhould attribute 
this fudden retreat. A Britifh flect was Shortly de- 
feried coming up the river. 

It was commanded by Sir George Collier, who 
had failed from New York to the relief of the-Bri- 
tith forces ftationed here, the moment intelligence 
had been received of their danger. It confifted of 
one man of war of the line, and five frigates. The 
Maffachufet fleet feemed at firft to intend a ftout 
refiftance ; and drew up acrofs the river in the form 
of a crefcent; but. on the approach of the Britifh | 
thips, they withdrew with the utmoft precipitation. 

They were purfued with fuch eagernefs, that not 
one fingle veffel of the'whole fleet that had failed 
from Botton could effect an efcape. They were 
chiefly blown up and deftroyed by the Americans 
themtelves. 

This was a heavy blow to the Province -of Mafla- 
chufet. The ficet confitted of nineteen armed veffels, 
in excellent condition, one of which carried thirty- 
two guns, five others twenty-four, and the rethain- 
der trom eighteen to fourteen. The tranifports, 
amounted to four and twenty. bree, 

The foldiers and failors who efcaped on fhore’ 
from this univerfal deftruétion of their naval force, 
were obliged to explore their way through woods 
and wilderneffes, where they experienced great dif- 
trefs for want of provifions. To complete their ca~ 
lamity, a dreadful quarrel broke out between the 
troops and feamen, concerning the caufes of their 
difafter at Penobfcot. It was carried to fuch a 
length, that a violent fray enfued among them, 
wherein numbers were flain. 
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CHAP. XLV. 
Military Tranfaftions in the Weft Indies, 


1779- 


HE capture of the ifland of St. Lucia, and the 
defeat of the French by fea and land there, 
conferred great reputation on the Britifh arms. Ad- 
miral Byron arriving fhortly after with his fquadron, 
gave them a fuperiority, which caufed no little 
alarm among the Geach iflands. 

The junction of this officer with Admiral Bar 
tington, enabled both to fail immediately to Mar: 
tinico, in order to provoke Count D’Eftaing to 
come forth and engage them. He had lately been 
reinforced, and was little, if at all inferior to them ; 
but he expected further reinforcements ; and had 
not forgotten his reception at St. Lucia from a much 
fimaller force than his own. 

The conqueft of St. Lucia, however it was ho- 
nourable, and in fome refpects ufeful, proved how- 
ever a moft deftru@tive acquifition to the Britifh 
troops. Accuftomied to the more temperate climate 
of North America, they were not able to bear the 
relaxing unhealthy change of the Weft Indies. 
Sicknefs and mortality foon fpread among them, and 
fwept off multitudes. This was truly an irrepara- 
ble fofs, as it was impofhible to fupply-the places of 
fuch troops as had been fent from America. 

-Reinforcements being arrived from France to the 
French ficet under Count De Graffe, it was now 
imagined that Count D’Eftaing would have quitted 
Fort Royal, and ventured a general engagement ; 
bat he continued immoveably in that harbour. Ad- 
miral Rowley had joined the Britith fleet from Eu- 

rope ; 
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rope; but there was no fufficient difparity between 
it and the French fleet, to account for 2 man of 
Count D’Eftaing’s well known {pirit, declining an 
engagement when fo frequently offered him by the 
Britith Admirals. : 

His conduét, however, was influenced by very 
proper motives. He waited an opportunity’ which 
he knew mutt foon arrive, of attacking the Britith 
fleet at a difadvantage, by the diminution of cits 
firength, through the convoys neceffary: for the 
homeward. bound trade from the Britith Weft India 
iflands. It-was now the middle of June, the ufual 
feafon of its departure for Europe, and it was af- 
fembled at St. Chriftopher’s in readinefs to fail. 

The fituation of Admiral Byron, the commander 
in chief, was extremely difficult and critical. . The 
immenfe value of the merchantmen now on their 
departure, rendered it abfolutely indifpenfible to 
Rive them a powerful convoy. A finall one would 

“eave fubjected it, as well as them, to the utmoft 
“daager, by falling in with M. De la Motte Piquet, 
who was at this time, with a ftrong fquadron, on 
his way from France to the French iflands. But 
were it to efcape from this peril, ftill it would run 
the greateft rifk, on its return to join the remainder, 
of the Britith fleet, to be intercepted by the whole 
French fleet under Count D’Eftaing. He would 
hot certainly omit fo fair an opportunity of attack. 
ing one of the divided parts of the fleet; either that 
which had convoyed the trade, or that which res 
mained at St. Lucia; and his fuperiority was fo, 
great at prefent, that to divide the Britith fleet, 
would be a meafure which no reafon could juttify. 

In confequence of thefe confiderations, it was de 
termined to convoy the homeward trade with the 
whole fleet, till it was out of danger of being fol- 
lowed by Count D'Eftaing, or of falling in with 
M. De la Motte. 

_ race No 
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Do -fooner was this determination carried into ex- 

‘eeution, than Count D’Eftaing, as it had been highly 
apprehended, refolved immediately to avail himfelf 
ofit. He difpatched a body of tress to attack the 
ifland of St. Vincent. They we.e joined, on their 
Janding, by a great multitude of the Caribbe In- 
dians who were fettled in the ifland, and who gladly 

mbraced this opportunity of revenging themielyes 

for the injuries they had received fome years before, 
and the difpoffeffion of their lands, that took place 
fome time after the conclufien of the laft war. 
.. The combined ftrengh of thefe foreign and do- 
meftic enemies, was too great to be withftood 
by an inconfiderable garrifon, efpecially, as by 
means of the Caribbees, the enemy had been put 
in poffeffion of the heights overlooking and com- 
manding the town of Kingfton, the principal place 
in the ifland, and a large body of regular troops was 
expected from Martinico. 
Jone 18, Thefe motives induced the Governor te: 
477% capitulate. The conditions were verj- f=: 
yourable. It was apparently the intention of the 
French, to diminifh the inclination to’ make an ob- 
flinate refiflance againft them, by granting the mott 
, advantageous terns to thefe who furrendcred. 

In the mean time, Count D’Fftaing was reinforc- 
.ed by the arrival of the fquadron commanded by 
= Mont. De la Motte. His fleet now confifted of 
- twenty-fix fhips of the line, and twelve frigates ; 
. and his land force of ten thoufand men. 

«With this powerful armament, he fet fail for the 
- ifland of Grenada; the ftrength of which confifted 
of about one hundred and fifty regulars, and three 

_or four hundred armed inhabitants, He arrived 
there on the fecond of July, and Janded about three 
thoufand men, chiefly Irith, being part of the Bri- 
gade compofed of natives of Ireland in the fervice 
of France. ‘ 

They’ 
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They were condu€ted by Count Dillon, who dif- 
pofed his troops in fuch a manner, as to furround the 
hill rhat overlooks St. George’s town, and commands 
it, together with the fort and harbour. 2 

Lord Macartney, the Governor, though he could 
not avoid forefecing that all refiftance would be vaia 
again{t fo formidable a force, refolved however to 
make.an honourable and gallant defence. The pre- 
parations made, and the countenance fhewn by the 
garrifon upon this occafion, were fuch as induced 
Count D’Eftaing to be perfonally prefent at the:ar- 
tack. We headed a column, and behaved with great 
bravery ; but his troops were repulfed on the firft 
attempt againft the intrenchments onthe hill: their 
fecond onfet was more fuccefsful: it lafted, near 
two hours. The garrjfon, after a moft courageous 
oppofition, were obliged to yield to the prodigious 
fuperiority of number ghat affailed them on every 
fide. The lots of the French in this confli&, was 


_ no lefs than three hundred killed and wounded. 


After making themfelves matters of the intrench- ~ 
ments on the hill, they turned the artillery taker 
there, againft the fort that lay under it. This ob- 
liged the Governor to demand a capitulation. Count 
D’Fftaing aéted upon this occafion in a very haughty 
and infulting manner. He rejected peremptorily 
‘all the articles laid before him, and fent back 
others, with which he infifted on their inftant com- 
pliance. ; 

But the conditions he offered were of fo extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented a nature, that both the 
Governor and. inhabitants agreed in reje€ting them 
without hefication. The French commander being 
determined to grant no other, it was judged advifable- - 
to furrender without making any conditions at all. 

The condu&t of Count D'Eftaing, after his be- * 
coming mafter of this ifland, did no credit to his 
chara¢ter? It was fevere and oppreffive, and quite 

repugnant 
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Tepugnant to that generafity which had been expt- 

- tieneed by the other iffands thar had fisvendered ts 
the arms of France. The French foldiers were in- 
dulged, it has been faid, in the mot unwarrant- 
able irregularities, and had they not been reftrained 
by the Irith troops in the French fervice, would 
have proceeded to ftill greater. 

Admiral Byron, after accompanying the home- 
ward-bound Weft India fleet till out of danger, and 
appointing them a convoy to fee them fafe home, re- 
turned with the remainder of his fquadron to St. Lu- 
cia.. On being apprized of the teduétion of St. Vin- 
eent by the Freak, he failed immediately with a 
body of troops under General Grant for its reco- 
very. 

They had not proceeded far, when they were in- 
formed that Count D’Eftaing had landed a large 
force at Grenada; but that Lord Macartney was 
making an obftinate defence, and would be able to 
maintain his ground till fuccours arrived. On this- 
intelligence they direétly fteered forGrenada,  ~—. 

On the fixth of July, the Britith fleet came in 
fight of that of France, then lying at anchor off the 
harbour of St.George. The force under Admiral 
Byron confifted of twenty one thips of the line, and 
only one frigate; that under Count D’Eftaing, of 
twenty-feven fail of the line, and feven frigates. 

Upon fight of the Britith fleet, the French ims 
mediately got under way. It was the intention and 
endeavour of the Britifh Admiral to come to clofe 
action, from a confcioufnefs of the fuperiority of 
the Englith in that mode of fighting. The intent 
of the F rench Admiral, on the other hand, was to 
avoid an engagement of that decifive nature, and 
to confine himfelf to the prefervation of his con- 
queft. 

In confequence of this plan, the French fleet, 
which, as more lately come out of port, was in , 

better 
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better condition, and failed the fafteft, kept in 
fo diftant..a pofition, ‘that it was with difficulty it 
‘@ould be reached by any: part..of the Brititk tee, 
nor without expofing. this part- #6. he. nece ee 
of. 'fuftaining; unfuppotted, a: combs: againft-the 
whole force. « ee ee 

Admiral Byron, on perceiving the -difpofttion, 
and:conjeCturing. the defign of ‘the gnemy, made 

‘the fignal for chacing, and coming: to a clofe en- 

agement, notwitftanding their evident fu pefiority. 
ihe engagement begun about eight in the morn. 
ing; when Admiral Barrington with: his own, ‘and 
two other. fhips, “commanded by Captairis Sawyer 
and Gardner, fetched the van of the enemy, which 
they attacked with the greateft fpirit ;- but the other 
fhips of his divifion-not being. able-for & long time 
to Come'np to his fupfort,. thefe-tlivee ‘thips’ fuser: 
ed confiderably from the vaft fuperiority sith 
which they were neceffitdted to encounter, and the 

“Admiral himtelf was wounded, pee 

~The Britith fleet endeavoured in vain to ‘compel 

>the enemy tocome to a clofe fight; they avoided it 
with the utmoft circum{pection and dexterity. “Ig 
was only by feizing the tranfient opportunities of the 
different movements -occafioned by the wind and 
weather, that fome of the Britith fhips clofed in 
with the ehemy ; but then: it was upon fueh difad< 
Vantageous terms, as nothing but the extreme 
eagernefs of the Britith commanders, would: have 
induced them to fubmit to, as they were conftantly 
engaged with a fuperiority out of all proportion. 

. Fhe officers whofe fortune it was to encoun- 
ter the enemy in this unequal manner, were Cap- 
tains Collingwood, Edwards, and Cornwallis. 
They ftood the fire of the whole French fleet du- 
ring part of the engagement. Captain Fanthaw 
of ‘the Monmouth, a fixty-four gun fhip, fingly 

threw himfelf in the way of the enemy’s van, to fiop 

them. 
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them. Admiral Rowley, and Captain Butchart, 
fought them at the fame difadvantage, and every 
Gaptain in the fleet ftrove with no lefs {pirit to 
aye an equal fhare in the action. 
©The diftance at which the French fleet conti- 
nued, and the difficulty of nearing it fufficiently to 
bring it to clofe action, occafioned a general ceffa- 
tion of firing about noon. It recommenced about 
two inthe afternoon, and lafted, with different in- 
terruptions, till the evening. But the Britifh Ad- 
imiral, notwithftanding his repeated efforts, could 
not accomplifh the end he fo ardently fought, of 
forcing the enemy to a clofe fight. : 
During the action, fome of the thips of Admiral 
Byron’s fleet had boldly made their way to the very 
mouth of St. Gcorge’s harbour. Not knowing the 
ifland was in the pofleffion of the French, their in- 
tent was to let the garrifon fee they were coming to 
their relief, and thereby to cncourage them to hold 
out. But they were quickly undeceived, when they 
perceived the French colours flying afhore, and the 
guns of the forts and batteries firing at them. wy 
This difcovery put an end to the defign that had 
brought on this engagement, which was to compel 
the French to abandon the attack of the ifland.— 
The inferiority of the Britifh naval and military 
force, rendered the recovery of it no lefs impraéti- 
cable; and it was now become highly neceffary to 
confult the fafety of the traniports with the troops 
on board, which lay greatly cxpofed, from the 
number of large frigates, which it was apprehend- 
ed the French would not fail to difpatch in purfuit 
of them. : 
Notwithftanding the damage feveral of the Bri- 
tith fhips had fuftained in their fails and rigging, 
- and their confequent inability of acting to advan- 
tage, the French did not think proper to renew the 
action. One ship, in particular, the Lion of fixty-, 
60 four 
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four guns, Captain Cornwallis, had fuffered fo com 
fiderably, that the was utterly’ incapable of rejoinin; 
the fleet, that was now plying to windward, an 
was obliged to bear away alone before the wind 
She ‘arrived in a few days at Jamaica, without 
being folldwed by any of the enemy, notwithftan@: 
ing er weak conditisn.. ~ ; 
. Two other “thips lay far aftern, much difabled; 
but the French did not attempt to’ cut them _off, 
from ‘thé apprehenfion of bringing on a clofe and 
general action. The fame motive prevented them 
from attempting to capture the tranfports.,” “The 
whole of their conduét evinced they did not-dare 
to rifk any meafure that would involve them in aac- 
cifive action. 
’ Admiral’ Byron having: diré€ted the 1 i 
to make the bef of bes ay to St. Chrigasng, 
Antigua, “together with the tranfpores, drew ip 
his Etat fhips in aeline of bare, expecting, 
«that being no more than threé miles diftant Eom the 
enemy, they would avail themfelves of their great 
fuperiority, and not permit him to withdraw the 
“franfports without endeavouring to feizé them; but 
after having waited in this pofition during the 
whole night, hie was much furprized in the morn- 
lng to find the whole French ficet had retyrned to 
its ftatioti at Grenada.” 

Never did the valour of the Britifii naval officers 
difplay itfelf more.confpicuoufly than upon this oc- 
cafion. The moft fpirited efforts were vifible 
throughout the whole fleet to fecond the. integtion 
of’ their commander. So refolute and eager; in- 
deed, were they to encounter the enemy in any 
ficuation, -however fo difadvantageous and forlorn, 
that Captain Cornwallis, in the Lion, almoft a- 
wreck, falling in with the Monmouth, which he 
miftook for an enemy, he made teady to attack her 
with the uitmoftalacrity: and refolution. ; 
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The confequenceg of the engagement between the 
Britith and French fleets off Grenada, were equally 
déftradtive to both of them, though in a different 
lire. ‘The Britifh fhips’ were’ greatly damaged, 
oii the one hand, though thcir lofs of mem was in- 
confiderable for fo long and obftinate an action, 
not amounting to above one hundred and eighty 
killed, and three hundred and fifty wounded. On 
the other hand, the French fuffered much lefs in, 
their fhipping, but their lift of flain and wounded 
amounted, according to impartial accounts, to 
more than three thoufand. 

But as the lofs on the French fide was merely of 
men, it was not go much felt, from the multitudes 
with which their fhips are always crouded. The 
detriment incurred by the Englith was much more 
effential, from the time that would be confumed, 
and the difficulty in repairing their damages in that 
part of the warld. 

Admiral Byron found it neceffary to repair to 
St. Chriftopher’s, in order to refit his fhips as well 
as that ftation would enable him. He was followed 
thither fome time after by Count D’Eftaing, who, 
had now received frefh reinforcements, and whofe 
fuperiority was fo great and decifive, that it would 
have been the bigheft temerity to have attacked 
him in the difabicd condition wherein the Britith 
fleet was at prefent. 

It was much apprehended that Count D’Eftaing 
would have feized this opporttmity of Admiral 
Byron’s inability to oppofe him, to have attacked 
fome of the Britifh iflands; but as they were in a 
much better ftate of defence than thofe that had 

fallen into the hands of the French, and as the Bri- 
tith flect would foon be able to refume its opera- 
tions, he did not judge it advifable to make any 
further enterprizes, till fome occafion fhould occur 
that'might oblige it to move to a greater diftance. 

. Another 
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Another motive Prevented him from any fuch. 
attempt at this time, which was the neceffity of con- 
voying the home-bound fleet.of French merchant- 
men from their Wet tndiz iflands, : 

On his retura “from the ‘perfoithance of this duty, 
his dete from the Court of Fraice were to leave 
the Weft Indies, and to proceed with all expedlition 
to North America, where he was ta co-operate with 
the whole ftrength of which he was poffeffed, inthe - 
execution of thole defigns which fhould be found® 
Tequifite to catry into execution for the fervice of | - 
the Americans. 

Hitherto, the alliance with France had been pro- 
ductive of much lefs utility to America than had 
been expeéted either by the Colonies or the French . 
themfelves, The preat armament that had ‘beer. 
fent with Count ‘D'Eftain > had done nothin; cor- 
refponding with the mighty hopes that had been 
formed from the daritig fpirit of its commander, 
Flis conduét in quitting the coaft of America, at a 

~ time when his affiftance was evidently wanted, or 
could at leaft have proved highly confequential, 
had greatly leffened the good opinion of him, and 
the confidence with which he had been fo warmly’ 
received by the Colonifts, : 

His departure had been the caufé of much mif- 
chief to the American intereft. Exclufive of othet 
injuries of leffer note, the lofs of Georgia had takeri 
place, and Carolina was in imminent danger of 
tharing the like fate. The Britith fhipping infeft. 
ed every part of the coaft, and from its fuperiority, 
opened an eafy eytrance every where into the vari- 
ous provinces of the confederacy. Their maritime 
fituation, and their Perpetual interfection by large 
rivers, navigable for thips of force, expofed ‘them 
to continual incurfions and depredations, by which 
the country experienced the moft heavy diftreffes, 
and which, if not effectually checked by a naval 

* U2 force 
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PHEE able to repel that of the enemy, would in pro 
gets of time compafs itstotal ruin. : 
“Such were the complaints of the Americans on. 
the failing of Count D'Eftaing’s fquadron for the 
Welt Indics. The fub{equent difafters that had be- 
fallen them, increafed their difcontents at’ being 
abandoned, as they rightly enough expreffed it, by 
Count D’Eftaing, at the very moment they had en- 
abled him to a& with vigour for the caufe of France 
_and of America, where his operations would have 
been mott decifive, and were indifpenfibly wanted. 
Thefe complaints foon reached the Court of 
France, and made the greater impreffion, as they. 
- were well founded. In order to obviate any fur- 
ther diflatisfaction in a people whom it was fo high- 
ly the intercft of France to treat with particular 
condelcendence and attention, efpecially when their 
demands were reafonable, the French miniftry fent 
inftruétions to Count D’Eftaing, whereby he was 
enjoined to return with all fpeed to the affiftance of, 
the Colonics. ‘od 
' In purfuance of this injunction, he fet fail for 
the Continent at the head of twenty-two fhips of the 
line, and ten large frigates. His intentions and 
his hopes were, as before, dire€ted to objects of 
the firft magnitude. The firft meafure of the plan 
in contemplation was to expel the Britith forces out 
of Georgia, and to place that province, and the 
contiguous one of South Carolina, and, in fhort, 
all the Southern Colonies, on a footing of perfect 
fecurity from any future invafions by the Britifh 
troops. i 
“After the accomplifhment of this object, which - 
he promifed himitelf would be attended with no- 
great difficulty, from the fmallnefs of the force 
that was to oppofe him, the next he propofed was- 
no lefs than a total deliverance of America from 
the tenor of the Britith arms. This was to be et- 
fected 
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feted by the deftruction of the Britith fleet and 
army at New York. ; 

This latter part of the plan he doubted not to ac- 
complith through. the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can army under Géneral-Wathington. The - land 
force he had with him was confiderable, and: he | 
looked upon his naval ftrength as irrefiftible, in the 
prefent weak condition of the Britifh marine at 
New York. se 

His arrival on the coaft of Georgia being whally 
unexpected, fome vefléls on their way thither from 
that city with ftores and provifions, fell into his 
hands, The Experiment, of fifty guns, com- 
manded by Sir James Wallace, had allo the mis- 
fortune of ‘falling in with his fleet: though pre- 
vioufly.difabled by a violent ftorm, fhe defended 
herfelf with the utmoft refolution, and was not 

_ taken without much difficulty. - ss... 

As no intelligence had been received of the ap- 
proach of Count D’Eitaing; no:prepatations .had 
been made fora fuitable refiflance. “The Britith 
troops were ftill divided in feparate cantonments. 
The head quarters were at Savannah tah ; but the 
force with General Prevoft at that plate was very 
inconfiderable, the major part being “ationed on 
the ifland of Port Royal, with Colon? Maitland. 

An exprefs was immediately difpatched to the 
Colonel, on the arrival of the French fleét,. with 
orders to join ‘him with all fpeed, with .the, whole 
body under his command ; but the exprefs was" in- 
tercepted by one of the many American parties’ 
-that were on the look-out to prevent a communi- 
cation between, thefe two bodies of Britith troops. 
The confequence was, that for want of timely ad- 
vice, the Colonel was not ready to fet out till the 
French ficet iad occupied the patlage by fea, and 
the Americans had: ftrongly fecured moft of the — 
-pafles by land. : ; 

U3 Tr 
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In this dangerous and difficult fituation, Colonel 
Maitland difplayed a fpirit aad ativity that did 
him and his people the higheft honour. The only 
means remaining to join the divifion at Savannah, 
was by the creeks and inlets {cattered along the 
fhore, and thefe were narrowly watched and guard- 
ed by the enemy. In the face of thefe numerous 
obftactes, he refolutely fet forward with a determi- 
nation to run all hazards fooner than-not effect a 
junétion, without which he knew all oppofition 
would be vain againft fuch a force as that which 
would be employed by the French and Americans 
‘upon this .occafion. 

In the’ mean time, Count D’Eftaing was concert- 
ing with the governing powers in Carolina, - the 
meafures that were to be adopted in the prefent 
circumftances. It was intended to colle a large 
force to co-operate with him, which with that al- 
ready under General Lincoln, would be fully ade- . 
quate to the defign of not only reducing Georgia, 
but of capturing at the fame time all the Britith 
troops in that province. 

After having’ made all the aeceffary arrange- 
ments, the whole French fleet came to an anchor 
Sept.9. at the mouth of Savannah river... The fri- 

1779- gates were ftationed at the entrance of the 
various inlets and rivers, and the troops were land- 
ed.as near as it was practicable to the town of Sa- 
vannah, : 

As foon as Count D’Eftaing had brought his 
troops afhére, he moved them up to thé Britifh 
lines, intending to harrafs the corps under General 
Prevoft by continual fkirmifhes and alarms, and to 
deprefs it by inceffant fatigue, before it could be 
reinforced with the detachment that was yet on its 
way from the ifland of Port Royal, and had many 
difficulties to ftruggle with before it could effect a 
junction with’ the forces at Savannah. 

To 
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"To this intent a feleét party of French were drawn 
out, and advanced to the Britifh lines, affifted by a 
body of cavalry under the command of the Polith 
Count Polafki; but Generak: Prevoft was too pru- 
dent to venture his men out of their lines, and the 
French, after giving and receiving feveral vollies of 
{mall arms, withdrew to their encampment. ‘ 

On the fixteenth of September, Count D’Eftaing 
fummoned General Prevoft to furrender to the arms 
of France. ‘The meffage was conceived in terms of 
the higheft confidence and certainty of fuccels. It 
poafted of the manner in which Grenada had been 
taken, and warned the Britifh General to beware of 
making a fruitlefs refiftance ; which he intimated 
would probably be attended with the moft fatal con- 
fequences to the befieged. “. 

In confequence of a refufal to liften to a fammons 
that offered no fpecific terms, Count D’Eftaing 

* granted a fufpenfion of arms, for twenty-four hours 
deliberation. He doubted not, from the evident 
fuperiority of his force, and the little apparent 
probability of their being able to refift it, that the 
garrifon would, upon mature deliberation, agree to 
a capitulation. 

But their. refolution was already taken, which 
was, to hold out to the laft extremity. They 
availed themfelves, in the mean while, of the fuf- 
penfion of arms, to make every preparation requi- 
fite for the obftinate defence they intended. Before 
the expiration of the time, their exertions were 
fuch, that a number of cannon were mounted in ad- 
dition to thofe ‘already on the works, and thefe were 
ftrengthened anew. : 

In the courfe of this day, the long expected and 
defired reinforcement arrived under Colonel Mait- 
land, after having furmounted a variery of obftruc- 
tions, and made his way through almoft impaffable 
fayamps and morales. ; 

U4 On 
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Qn the feventeenth, a final anfwer was returned 
to Count D’Eftaing’s fummons, by which he was 
given to underftand, that an unanimous determiina- 
tion was taken to defend the place to the laft man, 
Count D’EQaing received it with equal difpleafure 
and aftonifhment. Relying on a fpecdy furrender, 
it grieved him that the termination of this bufinefs 
was delayed in a manner he fo little fufpected, and 
which prevented him from entering upon the more 
important operations he had in view. 

A junction being formed by the French and Ame- 
rican forces, they amounted together to between nine 
and ten thoufand.men. Count D’Eftaing had five 
thoufand regulars, and near one thoufand flout Mu- 
lattos and free-negroes, well armed. The body of 
Americans that joined him wader the command of 
General Lincoln, confifted of about two thoufand at 
firft ; but were foon augmented to twice that num- 
ber. - 

To oppofe this formidable firength, Gencral Pre- 
yoft had no more, altogether, than three thoufand 
men: but they were fuch as continual experience 
had hewn he could place the firmeft dependence on, 
Numbers of them were refugees, whom refentment 
for the ufage they had received, exafperated to a de- 

ree that rendered them defperate. 

The French and Americans encamped feparately. 
Count D’Eftaing thought it moft prudent to keep 
them apart. His motives for this. meafure were 
well founded. He knew by expericnce, how apt 
they were to difagree; and he hoped that by att- 
ing afunder from each other, a reciprocal emula- 
tion would be excited. 

It was agreed accordingly, that each of them 
fhould carry on their refpective approaches without 
interference form either fide. This method was par- 
ticularly agreeable to the French ; who looking upon 
themfelves as incomparably fuperior to the Amerj- 

cans, 
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cans, did not chufe to divide any honour with thefe, - 
to which they imagined that they alone were entitled. 

From the very commencement of his operations 
againft, the Britith garrifon, Count D’Eftaing foon 
perceived he would have a cifferent refiftance to en- 
counter with, than that he had met at Grenada; 
from which, however, he ought to have learned, 
confidering the handful of undifciplinéd planters 
that oppoicd him with fo much bravery, not to have 
fo haftily prefumed on the redu€tion of a place de. 
fended by Britifh regulars. 

Both the French and the Americans behaved with 
great fpirit and aétivity, in their endeavours to in- 
terrupt the works that were continually carried on, 
by the garrifon, But they could not prevent them. 
Such was the unremitting perfeverance of the Bri- 
tifh military and feamen, in fpite of all obftructions, 
and fuch their indefatigalle induftry, that every day 
added to the ftrength of their fortifications and bat- 
teries: thefe in particular increafed to fuch a de- 
gree, that before the conclufion of the fiege near 
one hundred pieces of cannon were mounted on 
them, * 

From the twenty-fourth of September, to the 
fourth of October, a heavy fire was maintained on 
both fides ; and fome fkirmithes took place, in which 
the garrifon were conftantly fuccefsful, and did con- 
fiderable execution. 

The encmy finding they could make no impref- 
fion on the works of the beficged, refolved on a 
bombardment, accompanied with a ftronger canno- 
nade than cvew To this purpofe they opened, on 
the fourth of Odober, three batteries ; one of thirty- 
feven, and another of fixteen pieces of cannon, and 
athird of nine mortars. The firing from thefe bat- 
teries lafted, with little intermifhon, during five 
days; butthe damage they did.was chiefly confined 

to 
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to,the town, where it deftroyed fome houfes, and 
Killed fome women and children. : 

Hereupon General Prevoft wrote a letter to Count 
D’Eftaing, requefting that the women and children 
might be permitted to retire from the town toa 
plate of fatcty ; but this requeft was infultingly re- 
tufed both by Count D’Eftaing and General Lin- 
coln. 

The Americans, mean while, were much difla- 
tisfied with the French commander; they blamed 
him for not having attacked the Britifh troops im- 
mediately upon his landing, without giving them 
time to put themfelves in fuch a ftate of detence as 
they had now attained. 

He began himfelf to loofe paticnce at the inuti- 
lity of his cannonade, and to'think it more advifable 
to proceed at once to a general aflault; hoping, 
from the number and goodnefs of his troops, to be 
more fuccefsful than by the flow and gradual me- 
thods of. attack, which had hitherto been employ- 
ed, and of which the efficacy daily appeared niore 
doubtful. 

To this purpofe, on the ninth of Odtober, be- 
fore the break of day, the French and Americans 
jointly attacked the Britith works with great fury. 
Count D’Eftaing, accompanied by the principal of- 
ficers of both armies, conducted the attack. They 
advanced upon the right of the Britith lines; and, 
favoured by a hollow piece of ground which co- 
vered them from the fire of the Brith batteries, 
they approached in good order and great force, and 
affailed them with extraordinary fire and impetuo- 
fity. Two of the enemy’s ftandards were actually 
planted upon the parapet of a redoubt, which was, 
during fome time, aflailed with the moft obftinate 
violence. Captain Taws, who commanded in the 
redoubt, was flain, with his fword in the body of 
the third man he had killed with his own hand. But 

they 
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they met with fodetermined and firm a refiftance from 
an inceffant fire of mufketry and cannon, levelled at 
them from almoft every direétion, that after mak- 
ing repeated efforts to force their way into the lines, 
they were thrown at lenth into diforder from the 
terrible execution done among them, and appeared 
unable to ftand their ground any longer. 

This critical moment was feized with great pre- 
fence of mind. A body of grenadiers and mariies 
fallied forthwith out of the lines, and charged the 
enemy with fuch fury, that the ditches of the re- 
doubt, and a battery which they had feized, were 
cleared in an inftant : they were broken and driven in 
the utmoft confufion into a fwamp, on the fide of 
the hollow which had favoured their approach, 

By the time the enemy had been repulfed, it was 
broad day ; but the weather was fo foggy, and the 
fmoke fo thick, that it was not poffible to difcover 
the movements of the enemy. This, added to the 
confideration of their vaft fuperiority in numbers, 
rendered General Prevoft very circumfpeétful in 
venturing far from his lines; and as much firing 
was heard from feveral quarters, it was judged 
fafcft to ftand in readinefs to carry affiftance, were 
it to be'wanted. 

Thefe precautions, though very proper, -proved 
however unneceflary, the enemy having been re- 
pulfed every where with prodigious flaughter. 
Twelve hundred were killed and wounded ; among 
whom, the French themfelves acknowledged forty- 
four of their own officers. The famous Count 
Polafki was mortally wounded in this engagement, 
and Count D’Eftaing him/fclf received two dangerous 
wounds. 

To complete the fuccefs of the Britifh arms on 
this occafion, a victory.of fo much importance, and 
which gained them fo much reputation, was pur- 
chafed at a very moderate price: the lift of killed 
aid wounded was no more than fifty-five; and the 

brave 
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‘brave Captain Tawes-was the only officer that 
‘fell, er oe 

The courage and intrepidity difplayed on this me- 
morable day by the Britifh officers and foldiers, was fo 
‘great and ftriking, that as General Prevoft expreffed 
himfelf in his account of the a€tion, ‘* To particula- 
‘rize thofe who either aid, or ftrove to fignalize them- 
felves beyond the reft, would be to mention. the 
whole army.” Not only the military, but the naval 
lift diftinguithed itfelf in the moft confpicuous man- 
ner: the thips companies, with their officers, were 
all Rationed afhore, and equally partook of the dan- 
gers as well as of the honour’ that were gained. 

One officer; however, was fpoken of with fuch 
applaufe by his General, that ic would be injustice 
to pafs him unobierved. This was Captain Mon- 
crief, who, inthe capacity of Engincer, conducted 
the plan of defence with fo much judgment and 
and fkill, that he was honoured wih the warmeft 
and moft unanimous applaufe of the whole army, 
and recommended in a manner ai ihcir defire, as an 
officer deferving of the higheft notice and rewards : 
the French themfelves acknowledged their aftonith- 
ment at the continual proofs of his abilities, of 
which they were witneffes to their own coft. 

While the Britifh troops were enjoying the fa- 
-tisfaQion refulting from the fuccefs that was due to 
their conduct and valour, the enemy was in a con- 
.dition of difcontent and fullennefs, which had like 
to have terminated fatally. The Americans could 
not conceal their difapprobation of the ‘whole 
proceedings of Count D’Eftaing ; nor he the con- 
temptuous light in which he held them, Recipro- 
cal taunts and reproaches came to fuch a height 
between both the officers and foldiers of either party, 
that it was once thought they would have proceeded 
to actual violence. : 

A motive 
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A motive which ftrongly influenced the Americans 
apon this occafion, was the jealoufy they had con- 
ceived againft the French commander, on account 
of his having fummoned General Prevoft to furren- 
der to the arms of France, without including thofe 
of the United States of America. 

They inferred from thence, that either he confi- 
dered them as unworthy of the honour of being men- 
tioned conjointly with the King of France, or that 
he meant to retain the Province of Georgia for ‘thet 
Crown, in cafe of a reduction. Whichever of the 
the two was the meaning of the French commander, 
it expofed him equally to the indignation of the- 
Americans. . 

To this it may be added, that the inhuman refu- 
fal of the requeft of General Prevoft, for a permif- 
fion to the women and children to depart from the 
rown of Savannah during the fiege, was now by the 
French attribured to the’Americans, whom they ac- 

*cufed of brutality ; and whofe General, a French 
officer of rank, loaded with the coarfeft and moft 
injurious appellations, in common with his other 
countrymen. 

This treatment of their commander, as it hap- 
pened out of his hearing, the Americans repre- 
jented as bate and fpiritlefs; and {poke of it in 
terms of the higheft refentment. Thus, animofity 
and hatred were kindled between them to the higheft 
pitch ; and nothing but a confcioufnefs of the ne- 
ceffity of keeping the peace between the two na- 
tions, would have prevented the French and the 
Americans from coming to the moft defperate ex- 
tremities. ; 

To atone for paft incivilitics, an offer was now 
made by Count D’Eftaing, to grant the requeft con: ° 
cerning the women and children ; but it was {pirit+ 
edly refufed, as it now plainly appeared that there 
would be no occafion to accept it. 

: Frour 
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From the day of their repulfe, both the Frenctt 
and. the Americans abandoned all further profecu- 
tion, of the fiege; and were wholly employed in 
Preparing to retreat. After moving off their artil- 
lery, and embarking their fick and wounded, of 
which they had a great number, the French broke 
up their camp in the night of the feventeenth, and 
retired with the utmoft precipitation to their thip- 
ping. The Americans, on the other hand, crofled 
the Savannah river, and withdrew into Carolina. 

In this manner was-the Province of Georgia clear- 
ed athird time of the enemy; after the moft fan- 
guine expectations had bcen entertained by all Ame- 
Tica, that the reduction of this Province would have 
been but a preparatory ftep to the expulfion of the 
Britith fleets and armies from every part ‘of the 
continent. - 

It was not therefore, without exceffive concern, 
that Congrefs was informed-of the difafter that had 
attended the united arms of the French and Ame- - 
rican confederacy. It proved a heavy blow to their 
intereft, and greatly lowered the hopes they had 
formed from the potent fuccours the French Ade 
miral had brought, and the defigns he had laid be- 
fore them. 

Inftead of having accomplithed the fmallett part 
of the fcheme he had now projeéted, he met with 
the completeft defeat on his very firft attempt to 
carry the commencement of it into execution. 

In lieu of that triumphant return to France, 
which the enemies to Great Britain had fo often an. 
ticipated in their wifhes and difcourfes, he was 
obliged to make the beft of his way kome, with a 
fickly and ill-conditioned fleet, part of which only 

. he durft venture to fend back to the Weft Indies. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


French Manifefto.—Englifh Anfwer to it,—Proceedings 
of the Combined Bleets of France and Spain. 


1779. 


I N confequence of the hottile notification on. the 


part of Spain, prefented by the Ambaffador af 


that Crown to the Court of London, its thoughts and 
attention were, of courfe, employed on the meafures 


which that notification now rendered neceflary. A. 


proclamation was iflued on the nineteenth of June, 
for the granting of Ictters of marque and _reprifals 
againtt the fubjeéts of Spain, and another to regu- 
late the diftribution of prizes that fhould be taken 


during the continuance of the war with that nation. | 


In the mean time, as the confederacy now form- 
éd by America, France, and Spain againft Great 
Britain, had attraéted the eyes of all Europe, on fo 
vaft und important an objeét, the French miniftry 
thought it incumbent on them to publith to the 
world fuch arguments and motives tor, its conduét, 
as might afford a colourable pretext for the extra. 
ordinary meafures they had adopted. 7 : 

The performance that was compofed in France 
to this intent, was remarkably fpecious and artful, 
and fhowed with what facility reafons may be affign- 
ed for the moft unjuftifiable ations. 

It began by reproaching the Court of Loudon 
with inequitable ‘and unfriendly treatment of the 
fubjects of France in every quarter of the globe, 
and having exercifed its power with great ty- 
ranny ever fince the conclufion of the laft peace. 

Imputing the pacific difpofition of France to fear 
or feebleneis, Great Britain had,- according to her 

cuftomary 


. 
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cuftomary {yftem, continued to harrafs the com- 
merce and navigation of the French. 


Reprelentatidns of thee various outrages had been 


made to the Britifh miniftry. The Court of France, 
fenfible of the embarafliments in which that of Lon- 
don was invoived with its American dominions, did 
not chufe to increafe them, by infifting too per- 
emptorily on a reparation of thefe injuries. 
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«© Such,” in the words of the Manifefto, ‘ was 
the pofition of affairs between the two Courts, 
when the meafures adopted in England compel- 
led the Englith Colonifts to have recourfe to arms; 
in order to preferve their rights, privileges, and 
liberty. Lhewhole world remembers the era 
when this brilliant event fhone forth; the mul- 
tiplied and unfuccefsful cfforts made by the Ame- 
ricans to be reinftated in-the favour of their mo- 
ther. country ; the ditdainful manner in which 
they were fpurncd by England; and, finally; 
the act of independence, which was at length. 
and, could not but have been the necetlary 
refult of this treatment. : 
“© The war in which the United Statcs of Ame- 
ricd” found themfelves involved wirh England, 
neceffarily compciled them to explors the means 
of forming connections with the other powers of 
Europe, and of opening a direct consmerce with 
them. 
“© The Court of France would have neglected 
the moft effential interefts of the kingdom, had 
it refufed to the Americans an admiffion into its 
ports, or that participation of commercial advan- 
tages which is enjoyed by every,othcr nation. 
“This conduct, fo much the refult of juftice 
and of wifdom, was adopted by far the greater 
part of the commercisl ttates of Europe; yet it 
gave occafion to the Court of London to vent 
the moft bitter complaints, Great Brirain ima- 
magined, 
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€‘gined, no doubt, that fhe had but to employ 
* her ufual ftile of haughtinefs, to obtam of France 
** an unbounded deference to her will; but to the 
moft unreafonable propofitions, and the moft.in- 
temperate .medfures, his Majefty oppofed no- 
thing but’ the calmnef& of juftice, and the mode- 
ration of reafon. He gave the King of England 
to underftand, that he neither was, nor pretend- 
* edto be a judge of the difpute with his Colonies ; 
much Iefs would it become his Majefty to avenge 
“ his quarrel. That in confequence, he was underno 
“ obligation to treat the Americans as rebels, to 
exclude them from his ports, and to prohibit 
“ them from all commercial intercourfe with his 
own fubjects.” 
The Manifefto then proceeds to the injunctions 
of the Court of France, forbidding the exporta- 
tion or fale of arms and military ftores to. Ame- 
rica, and to the permiffton granted to England 
to prevent the French from carrying on fuch a 
trafic with the Americans, 
It-afferts that France was fcrupuloufly exact in 
obferving every commercial ftipulation in the treaty 
of Utrecht, although it was, according to the Ma- 
nifefto, daily violated by the Court of London, 
which, at this very time, had refufed to ratify it. - 
That the Americans were interdiéted from aiming, 
felling their prizes, or remaining any longer in the 
ports of France than was confiftent with the terms 
of that treaty. ‘ 
« Thefe orders,” fays the manifefto, ‘ produ- 
ced the defired effect. But notwithftanding this 
condefcenfiot, and ftri€t adherence to a treaty, 
which his Majefty, had he been fo difpofed, 
“ might have confidered as non-exifting, the Courr 
“ of London was not fatistied. It affected to con« 
fider his Majefty as refponfible for all tranfgref- 
“ fions, although the King of England, notwith- 
.Vou. UI. No. 20. Xx “ ftanding 
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** ftanding a folemn act of Parliament, could not 
* himfelf prevent his own merchants from furnith- 
*€ ing the North American Colonies with mer- 
** chandife, and even with military ftores. 

“ It is not difficult to.conccive,” fays the Mani- 
fefto, ‘‘ how much the refufal of yielding to the 
“© affuming demands and arbitrary pretenfions of 
England, would mortify the felf-fufficiency of 
that power, and revive its ancicnt animofity to 
France. It was the more irritated, from having 
experienced fome checks in America which prog- 
nofticated the irrevocable fcparation of its Colo- 
nies. It forefaw the inevitable loffes and cala- 
mities following from fuch a feparation. It be- 
held France profiting by that commerce which 
it had with an inconfiderate hand thrown away, 
and adopting every means to render her flag re« 
** fpectable.” . 

The Manifefto next complains that England had, 
under the moft frivolous and unjuft: pretences, in- 
terrupted the trade, and infulted the flag of France 
in Europe as well as in America. 

It adverted to the preparations that had been ma-° 
king in the ports‘of England, and.which could not, 
‘from the nature of their appearance, have America 
for their object. ‘ 

*¢ His Majcfty, therefore,” adds the Manifefto, 
found it indifpenfible to make fuch difpofitions 
on his part, as might be fufficient to prevent the 
evil defigns of his enemy, and prevent, at the 
fame time, infults and depredations fimilar to 
thofe committed in the ycar one thoufand feven 
hundred and fifty-five. - 
“* Jn this ftate of things,” continues the Mani- 
fefto, ‘* his Majefly, who had hitherto rejected the 
“© overtures of the United Stares of North America, 
* jn contradiction ‘ro iis moft preffing interefts, 
ee now 
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** now perceived that he had not a moment to lofe 

* in concluding a treaty with them. 

The Manifefto proceeds to affert, “ That nothing 
could be more fimple, or lefs offenfive, than the 
tefcript delivered by the French Ambaffador to the 
Britith miniftry ;—that the King of England firtt 
broke the peace, by recalling his Ambaflador from 
the Court of France, and by announcing to his Par- 
lament the French notification as an act of hottili- 
ty. That it was abfurd to fuppofe that the recog~ 
nition of American Independence on the part. of 
France, could alone have irritated the King of Eng- 
Jand. The real caufe of that animofity which he 
had manifefted, and communicated to his Partia- 
ment, was the inability to regain America, and turn 
her arms againft France.” 

The King of Franee received the overtures of a 
mediation on the part of the King of Spain, with a 
fincere defire of rendermg it efletual; but it was 

*quickly difcovered that the Court of London aéted 
with difingenuity : it required the King of France 
to withdraw his refeript, as a preliminary ftcp to 
treating. Such a demand was injurious to Spain as 
well as to France; it placed the hoftile intentions 
of [England in the cleareft point of view, and ftruck 
both the French and Spanith Monarchs with equal 
amazement. : 

The failing of the fleets under Admirals Byron 
and Keppel, difclofed the real defigns of England, 
The attacking of the Belle Poule, and the capture 
of two frigates, rendered the operations of the fleet 
under Count D’Orvilliers abfolutely neceflary to 
fruftrate the projects of the enemies to France, and 

‘to revenge the infults offered to its flag, 

- The Court of London continued hottilities with- 
out a declaration of war, from its confcioufnels of 
wanting reafons to juftify its condué. The Court 
of France, onthe other hand, had hitherto delayed 

: a noti. 
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notifying to the world the injuries it had received, 
from a fond hope that the Englith miniftry would 
at laft recollect itfelf ; and that either jultice, or the 
critical fituation into which it had plunged England, 
would have wrought an alteration in its conduc. ” 

In the mean time, the King of France liftened 
with the utmoft deference to the mediation and ad- 
vice of the King of Spain; and communicated 
through his channel thofe very moderate conditions 
on which he would moft gladly have laid down his 
arms. But the Englith, though conftantly feigning 
a defire of peace, infulted the Court of Spain witha 
tender of peepee that were inadmiffible, and fo- 
reign to the {ubjeét of difpute. 

From this conduct, it was clear that England 
did not with for peace ; but negociated for no other 
purpofe than to gain time to make the neceflary pre- 
parations for war. Still however, the King of 
Spain continued his mediation, and exerted himfelf 
for the reftoration of tranquility, . 

The Manifefto then proceeds to ftate the fufpen- 
fron of arms, together with the other propofals 
made by Spain to the belligerent powers that have 
been mentioned. 

In confequence of the rcfufat of Great Britain to 
accede to thefe propofals, it afferts the indifpenfible 
neceffity of cxercifing hoftilitics againft this coun- 
try. 

% There is not a doubt,” fays the Manifefto,* 
“ but thefe propofals muft appear to every well- 
judging perfon, fuch as would have been accepted. 
They were, however, formally rejected by the 
Court of London; nor has that Court fhewn any 
difpofition to peace, untefs on the abfurd condition, 
that his Majefty thould entirely abandon the Ame- 
ricans.” : 

“© After this affiGting declaration, the continua- 
tien of the war is become inevitable; and therefore’ 

his- 
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his Majefty has invited the Catholic King to join 
him in virtue of their reciprocal engagements, to 
avenge their refpective injuries, and to put an end 
to that tyrannical empire; which England has ufurp- 
ed, and pretends to maintain upon the ocean.” 

Such was in -fubftance, and in part, the expofi- 
tion of the motives that induced France to engage 
in a war againit Great Britain. By thofe partifans 
of that power, whom the jealoufy produced by the 
grandeur and profperity of Britain had rendered fo 
numcrous, this Manifefto was received with fatis- 
faction, and duly countenanced ; but by the difin- 
terefled and the intelligent part of fociety, it was 
confidered in no other light than as a mcer pallia- 
tion of facts, that were unjuftifiable in their very 
naturé ; and as one of thofe productions which cuf- 
tom has rendered a neceffary concomitance of the 
enterprizes refulting from tawlefs ambition. 

Ic was anfwered in a very able and maftetly man- 
ner, by a memorial written in juftification of the 
conduct obferved on the part of England. Never 
were the defigns of France, and the meafures em- 
ployed by her to carry them into execution, laid 
forth with more explicit evidence, and accuracy of 
reprefentation : nor the many allegatiotis and pre- 
tences on which fhe founded the reétitude of her 
conduct, expofed and refuted with more ftrength of 
reafoning. 

The publication of this celebrated performance, 
though it did not filence thofe individuals either in 
France or in America, who were determined to de- 
fame the character of the Britifh nation, yet con- 
veyed ample conviction to the minds of the unpre- 
judiced, how little the French were warranted to 
complain of the conduct of Britain refpecting them ; 
and that nothing but their irradicable difpofitian to 
domineer over their neighbours, had excited them 
4o cmbrace what they imagined was a favourable op- 

X°3 portunity 
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portunity of reducing the power of that people, who 
had always proved the moft formidable obitructors 
of this inequitable defign. : 

This compofition entered into a minute review of 
the meafures purfued by France, ever fince the com- 
mencement of the difpute between Great Britain 
and her Colonics: it recapitulated, with great pre- 
cifion, the numcrous inftances wherein the Court of 
France had manifefied a partiality to the Cotoniits, 
and a determination to fupport them effectually, by 
conniving at, or rather indecd cncouraging its fub- 
jects, to’ afford them all the affiitance and fuccours 
that were neceflary to enable them to combat the 
efforts of Great Britain to reduce them to obedi- 
ence. 

Tt reprefented, with great force, the duplicity ex- 
ercifed by the Court of France in the correfpon- 
dence relating to this unfriendly, or to fpeak with 
more propriety, this inimical behaviour to a power 
that had given it no provocation. It fhewed, by acir- 
cumftantial enumeration of facts afcertained by clear 
and authentic documents, that the grievances com- 
plained of by.the Britifh miniftry, were real and un- 
deniable ; but that the complaints of France were 
unfounded, and her aflertions of ill ufage on the part 
of England, vague and declamatory. 

Tt thewed that the mediation of Spain was accom- 
panied with an evident biafs in favour of France, that 
the terms propofed by that Court could not therefore 
be accepted by that of Great Britain confittently 
with its dignity ; and that the rejection of them was 
no fufficicnt provocation to juttity the’ part taken by 
Spain againft England. 

Areply came out in France to this memorial, 
which denied fome of the facts therein contained ; 
but it was written with much more warmth than 
judgment; and was by no means calculated to re- 
move the imprefion made by the powerful argu. 

ments 
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ments of the former. It was replete with invec- 
tives againft the Englifh nation ; which its principal 
aim was to render odious, and to reprefent as de- 
ferving the enmity of all the world. 

The Manifesto publithed at Paris in vindication 
of the conduct of France, was accompanied by ano- 
ther iffued at Madrid, in defence of the acceffion 
of Spain to the alliance of France and America 
againft Great Britain. It was conceived much in 
the fame terms as the refeript delivered to the Bri. 
tith miniftry by Count Almadovar; and was alto- 
gether a heavy and nervelefs compofition ; proving 
only that Spain was determined to find pretexts for 
joining the confederacy againft this country. 

Elate with the acquifition of fo potent an ally, 
France began now to form the moft extenfive pro- 
jets againit the Britifh nation. The French ima- 
gincd that their prefent faperiority was fo decifive’ 
and irrefiftable, that Britain would inevitably be 
crufhed by its weight. A conqueft of this ifland 
was ‘the common topic of difcourfe among them ; 
and preparations for fuch an attempt were apparently 
making in all the provinces of that kingdom conti- 
guous to the fea coatt. 

Upon receiving intelligence of them, a proclama- 
tion was iffued to put the nation upon its guard. 
Orders were circulated for a ftri€t watch to be kept 
in all the maritime counties, with injunctions for 
the immediate removal of cattle and provifions 
to a proper diftance, upon the approach: of an 
enemy. 

The fuperiofity which Britain had maintained at 
{ea, during the preceding fummer, and the prodi- 
gious fucceffes of her cruizers and privateers on the 
French coatt, had equally diftrefied and alarmed 
the Court of France. As foon as it thought itfelf 
{ecure of the coalition of Spain, it began to form 
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new arrangements in regard of its marine, and:te 
turn its attentign to foreign enterprizes. 

It was the more intent upon projects of this na~ 
ture, as it deemed them indifpenfibly neceflary to 
efface the impreffions which the late immenfe loffes 
of the commercial property of the French had 
made on the minds of their neighbours, and to 
remove the perfuafion that fecmed to have taken 

lace, that Britain would ftill prove an overmatch 
Sr the naval power of France. 

Purfuant to this idea, a fquadron was fitted out, 
of which the ultimate deftination was to reinforce 
Count D’Eftaing. in the Weft Indices. It was com- 
manded by the Marquis of Vadreuil ; and the troops 
that accompanied it, which were very numerous, 
were under the Duke of Laufun, 

Its firft expedition was to the weftern coafts of Af- 
rica, where it attacked and took, without any dif- 
ficulty, the Britith forts and {ettlements on the. 
rivers of Senegal and Gambia; the garrifons of 
which were too feeble to make any refiftance againft 
fo great a force, This happened in the month of 
February, feventy-nine. i 

They thought proper on this occafion to quit an 
ifland already their own. This was Goree ; which 
had been taken from them during the laft war, and 
reftored at the peace. They removed the artillery 
and garrifon to Senegal. But they foon had reafon 
to repent their abandoning this ifland, the fituation 
of which is far from difadvantageous or ufclefs in 
the profecution of trade, Shortly after their de- 
parture, Sir Edward Hughes, on his paflage to the 
Haft Indies, being apprized of what happened, 
landed a body of trecps on that ifland, of which 
the fortifications were immediately put in a proper 
flute of defence. 

Thefe, however, being diftant acquifitions of nq 
great importance, it was thought requifite, after 

the 
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the vaft expectations that had been raifed among 
the people of France, to undertake fomething 
nearer home, and which might cherith thofe ideas 
of conqueft with which they began to indulge their 
imaginations. 

Out of the extenfive dominions which in former 
ages belonged to the Kings of England on the conti- 
nent, nothing but the empty title of King of France 
remains in their pofleffion. This, with the ifles of 
Jerfey and Guernfey, is all they have retained 
abroad. 

Thefe two iflands France now formed the proje& 
of icizing. Her vanity, no lefs than her intereft 
was concerned in depriving Britain of thofe only 
remnants of her ancient power and greatnefs in 
France. . 

A: force of five or fix thoufand men was collected 
for this purpofe It embarked in fifty flat-bottom 
boats, and attempted a landing in the bay of St. 
Oven, in the ifle of Jerfey, on the firft day of May ; 
but though they were fupported by five frigates, 
and other armed veffels, the ;militia of the ifland, 
with a body of regulars, made fo refolute a defence, 
that they were compelled to retire, without one 
man having fet his foot on fhore. 

But if the French mifcarried in this enterprize, it 
was, though indire€tly, productive of no little bene- 
fit to their American allies. A fleet of near four hun- 
dred merchantmen and tranfports, wason the point 
of failing from England to New York, under the 
convoy of a fquadron commanded by Admiral Ar- 
buchnot. But this officer being informed of the 
French attack upon Jerfey, thought it his duty to 
Jead his fquadron with all {peed to the affiftance of 
that ifland. On his return to Torbay, where the 
ficct was waiting for him, contrary winds, and un- 
favourable weather, detained him there a full month; 

_ and his paffage to America was fo tedious, cas 
id 
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did not arrive at the place of his deftination till near 
the’expiration of Auguft. : 

This was a heavy retardment to the operations 
of the forces at New York. The fleet was laden 
with warlike ftorcs, camp equipages, provifions, 
and neceflarics of all kinds, befides confiderable 
yeinforcements: but arriving fo late in the year, 
Sir Henry Clinton, who, relying on thefe fupplics, 
had formed feveral projects of importance, was to+ 
tally difabled from carrying them into execution. 

Much difcontent and mutual recrimination among 
the French naval and military officers was occafioned 
by their failure at Jerfey. The attempt was repre- 
fented by many as ill concerted, and worfe execu- 
ted, and as deficient in point of every requifite to 
authorife any hope of fuccefs. ° 

The French, however, were fti}] determined ta 
make another attempt. Both the troops and fea- 
men that had been employed in the former, were 
equally defirous of retrieving their honour; but as 
the weather oppofed them, they were obliged to 
defer it. Mean while, Sir James Wallace, with a 
fmall fquadron, one of which was a fhip of fifty 
guns, came in fight of that which was to cover the 
defcent. It contifted of feveral large frigaves, with 
other armed veffels: “On his appearance, they made 
the beft of their way fo the coaft of Normandy, 
where they rat afhore in a fimall bay, under the 
cover of a battery. He purfued them to the bot- 
tom of the bay, filenced the guns of the battery, 
forced the French to abandon their fhips, captured 
a frigate of thirty-four guns, with two ‘ich prizes, 
and burned two other large frigates, and a confi- 
derable number of other veilcls. 

This gallant aétion entirely difcouraged the 
feheme of invafion intended againft the ifland of 
Jerfey. From this time it appears to have been 
totally Jaid afide; and though a fhow was kept up 

along 
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along the oppofite coafts of France, yet from the 
vigilance of the Britith cruizers, it was rendered 
totally ineffeétual, . 

In the mean time it was much to be apprehended 
that the defigns of the Houfe of Bourbon were to 
invade Great Britain itfelf, The vaft naval fuperi- 
ority of which they+would be poffeffed on the junc- 
tion of the French and Spanith ficets, would give 
them fuch a command of the Channel, as would 
put itin their power to chufe both the time and 
place of defcent. 

But were the military preparations in England to 

deter them from attacking it, Ireland lay open to 
an attempt, from the inconfiderablenefs of the regu- 
Jar force remaining in that kingdom, owing to the 
large drafts which had been made from the re- 
gitients on that eftablifhnient to reinforce the ar- 
mics acd garrifons abroad, 
+ It x. chiefly this part of the Britith dominions 
for which moft apprchenfions were, entertained, 
Though the wifhes of the French nation itfelf 
pointed to England as the principal objet of their 
uttention, So great was the defire and ardour of 
the generality of people throughout France for a 
direct invafion of this country, that the government 
whatever might be its real intent, thought fit to 
give it every kind of countenance and encourage- 
ment. ‘The {cleétett troops in the French fervice 
were drawn out of their cantonments, and marched 
to the provinces bordering on the Britith Channel : 
tranfports were prepared in every convenient fea- 
port, a great promotion was made of General offi- 
cers, and thoie commanders were publicly appoint- 
ed who were to have charge of this important ex- 
pedition, 

So warm and fanguine were the expeétations of 
all claffes, that the regiments deftined for this bu- 
finefs were crouded with volunteers and fupernu- 
inerarics, ‘The univerfal eagernefs to have a fhare 
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ia the.conqueft of England, roufed the. emulation 
of all the families of any diftinction, The public 
{chools and colleges, in many places, were emptied 
of all the youth that were thought fit to participate 
in fo glorious an undertaking: and many elderly 
gentlemen, worn out in the fatigues of a military 
Tife, rcfolved on this occafions to fummon the re- 
mains of their former ftrength and vigour, and 
to dedicate their laft {cenes to a tranfaétion, from 
whence it was expected that France would derive 
fo much grandeur and fame. 

In the midft of thefe flattering projects, it was 
neceffary to form a junction of the French and Spa- 
nith naval force, before any attempt could bé made 
to realize them. ‘The incapacity of France, till 
aflifted by Spain, to accomplifh the ends fhe had in 

view, became daily more evident. The fleet in- 
tended to act againft England confiited of no more 
than twenty-cight fhips of the line, and thofe not 
in a good condition : the Britifh feet, on the.other 
hand, that was to oppole it, amounted to thirty- 
eight fail of the linc. 

‘As the defign of invading this ifland was publicly 
avowed on the other fide o) the water, i¢ vas refolv= 
ed, as the moft ready means of defeating it, to pre- 
vent ajunétion of the allied fivets. ‘V0 this purpofe 
jt was intended to block up that of France in the 
port of Breit: but the endeavours made with that 
view did not fucceed. Wind, weather, and other 
caufes occafioned unavoidable delays, and inthe mean 
time Count D’Orvilliers left this harhour in the he- 
ginning of June, and failed with all expedition to the 
coaft of Spain, where he joined the Spanith flect. 

This junction gave the united fleets a moft formi- 
dable appearance. They confifted of between fixty . 
and feventy dhips of the line, befides a very great pro- 
portion of large frigates, and a muititude of other 
armed vellels. This prodigious armament, like the 

famous 
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famous Armada of Spain two centuries before, filled’ 
all Europe with anxiety and conjectures concerning: 
the iffue of its operations. The enemies of this 
country looked upon its downfall as being certainly 
at hand; while even 3ts well“wHhers conld not for- 
bear confidering its fituation as highly critical. ; 

The firft movement of the combined fleets was 
to fteer conjointly towards the coaft of England.— 
Sir Charles Hardy, with the Britith fleet, was ‘at. 
this time cruifing in the entrance of the Charined’ 

The enemy, however, paffed him unobferved, and- 

entered the narrow feas about the middle of Auguft. 

They came in fight of Plymouth, where they cap- 

tured the Ardent of fixty-four guns, on her way to 

- the fleet, but made no attempt to land any where, 

or to attack any place. , 

The wind fetting in ftrongly from tke Eaft, com- 

pelled them to quit the Channel: on its abating, - 
’ they refumed their ftation*in fight of the- Britith 
cdaft, about the Land’s End, and the chops of the 
.-Channel, On the laft day of Auguft Sir Charles 
- Hardy made good his entrance into the Channel, in 
- full view of the enemy, who either did not endea- 
vour, or were not able to prevent him. His de- 
fign was to entice them up to the narroweft part of 
the Channel, where, in cafe of his coming to ac= 
tion, the advantage of numbers would not be fo de= 
cifive as ip the open fea; and where, if they fhould’ 
be worftéd, they would find themfelves entangled 
in many difficulties ; and would even, without fuch 

an event, be expofed to much danger, from the | 
frequent variation of winds, and other local cautes.: 
The combined ficets followed him as far as Ply-/ 
mouth, but did not think it advifable to proceed 
any farther. The reafons they affigned were a great 
ficknefs and mortality among their people, by whici 
fome of their fhips were totally difabled; the bad 
“sondition of thefe, moft of which required imme’ 
diate 
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diate repair, and the proximity of the flormy winds 
of the equinox. 

From thefe motives, they found themfelves un- 
der the neceflity of abandoning the Englith coat, 
and of repairing to Breft, in about three weeks 
from their firft appearance in the Channel, without 
having intercepted any part of the Eaft or Weft India 
trade, as they had propofed, and without having 
made the leaft impreffion on the naval ftrength of 
Great Britain, notwithftanding their immenfe fupe- 
ridrity, and the contumelious boaftings with which 
they had filled every Court in Europe. __ 

This retreat of the combined navies of France and 
Spain, from the fhores of Britain, without having 
effeCted any part of the plan they had univerfally 
given out with fuch unlimited confidence and pride, 
ftruck all Europe with aftonifhment, and covered 
the French themfelves with confufion. It was in 
vain they pretended that- caufes againft which no 
human efforts can prevail, had combated for the 
Englith: ic was fhrewdly fufpeéted, the fact wat, 
that fuperior as they were, they did not however 
dare to commit their fortune to a fair and decifive 
trial of fkill‘and valour with fo refolute and defpe~ 
rate a body of men, as the Britifh feamen are juftly 
reputed. : 

Though neardouble the number of the Britifh fleet 
in fhipping, and treble in that of men, their com- 
manders well knew what opponents they would have 
to encounter. They were not ignorant of the furprif- 
’ ing deeds of courage and dexterity performed by the 

naval clafles of this nation in cates of extremity) 
and were from that motive extremely averfe to com- 
pel them to their utmoft exertions. 

Such was the general opinion of Europe. It was 
farther corroborated by the daringnefs with which 
the Britih flect continucd to keep the feas, after the 
combined figcts had retired inte port, by the mul- 

tiplicity 
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tiplicity of captures that were daily made of French 
aiid Spanifh veflels upon their own coafts, as well 
as in every part of the world, and by the uninter- 

. ‘upted arrival from all quarters of the Britifh cout 
mercial fleets. ; 

The invincible fpirit with which Britain faced 
fuch numerous a formidable enemies, was the 
more worthy of admiration, asthe kingdom was int 
the mean while torn with civil diffentions of the 
moft alarming nature. Exclufive of thofe political 
altercetions which had fo long difturbed its internal 
peace, religious fury, fhe molt dreadt :t of all hu- 
man phrenzies, had lighted up a flame which begun 
to threaten a violent confiagration, and which ex- 
cited the moft grievous apprehenfions in all thinking 
people. 

The unfortunate differences of opinion concern- 
ing the American war, Mill continued to divide all 
denominations. The conviétion of its inutility for 
the purpofes that caufed it, and the impatience of 
its Jong continuance, began to fower the minds 
even of thofe who had moft approved of coercive 
meafures. As thefe had proved completely ineffec- 
tual; or, indeed, to fpeak the truth, had produced. 
the moft calamitous effeéts, the far greater majo- 
rity of people was heartily defirous they fhould be 
relinquithed, and the ftrength of the nation nolonger 
wafted in attempts, which experience had fhewan to 
be impeacticable and ruinous. 

The great argument now pleaded, was the irre- 
fitible neceffiry of complying with the exigency of 
the times. The affairs of this country were in- 
volved in difficulties folely on account of its obfti- 
nate adherence to the fyftem hitherto purfued in 
America. Were it to caft off that oppreffive bur- 
den, it would then be able to put forth its ftrength 
to advantage ; but while it moved under fo heavy a 
Joad, its powers were neceflarily cramped, 
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could not reafonably expeét to act with a vigour 
adequate to the arduous trial impofed upon it. by 
the imprudence of thofe who had fo long and fg. 
unfortunately beei trufted with the adminiftration 
of its concerns.- 

Thefe were the general fentiments of the nation 
at this period. Many of thofe who had been warm 
advocates of miniftry, began now to defert it, and 
to call for a total change of its proceedings, with 
as much earneftnefs as they had formerly manjfefted 
in fupporting them. * , 

But whatever diverfity of opinion they might 
hold upon other matters, the whole nation agreed to 
a man in one point, and that was the moft {pirited 
profecution of the war againft France and Spain. 
Here it was that Britain fhould exert the courage 
and abilities of the many gallant officers in her fer 
vices: fhe had refources enough, by directing them 
properly, to make the Houie of Bourbon repent her 
combination againft this country. 7 

In the mean time, the zcal that had been rouzed® 
for the defence of the nation, continued to_ operate 
with unabated fervour. Large fums were fubferib- 
“ed in the fevéral counties, and employed in raifing 
yoluntcers, and forming them into regiments and 
independent companies, as beft fuited the military 
circumftances of the counties to which they be- 
longed. Affociations were alfo framed in thg towns 3 
where the inhabitants armed themfelves, ald be- 
ftowed no little portion of their time and attention 
in acquiring a fufliciency of warlike knowledge and 
difcipline, to cnable them to be ufeful in cafe of any 
prefling emergency. . 

Among thoie public bodies of men who fignaliz- 
ed their attachment to the public caule, the Eaft 
India Company diftinguifhed itfelf ina manner wor- 
thy of its opulence and grandeur. It prefented go- 
yernment with a fom for the levying of fix thoufand 

jeamen 
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feamen, and added atits own coft three feventy-four 
Xun thips to the navy, 

Other pecuniary donations were made by the cor+ 
porate bodies of the-kingdom, befides a multitude 
that came.frein the private purfes of individuals, 
Through thefe abundant. fupplies, no -encourape- 
ment was wanted for the purpofes of manning the 
navy, Or recruiting the army. ee 

This dauntlefs behaviour, and thefe immen&-rés. 
fources, placed this country in fo refpetable a light, 
that Europe now began to entertain quite other 
ideas of the iffue of the conteft between Great Bri- 
tain and the Houfe of Bourbon, than thofe which 
the firft appearance of this grand confederacy had 
fuggetted. 2 

‘Two important objects ftruck the difcerning part 
of the world. - The wretched condition of the navy 
of the combined powers, "and the exceffive ceconomy 
sbrought into every department of the finances in 
France. 

* In the vaft number of thips, of which the French 
and Spanith fleets were compofed, there was hardly 
any that did not ftand in need of great, and moft: 
did of thorough repair. When they put to fea at the 
tommencement of the naval campaign, they were _ 
prodigioufly deficient in a number of capital requi- 
fites ; and notwith{tanding the multitude of hands 
employ€a in both kingdoms, they failed out of port , 
in a very incomplete ftate of preparation. This de- 
ficiency betrayed a material want either of means, or 
, of expertnefs in the ufe of them, or perhaps of 
™ both. , . 

The rigid parfimony adopted by France, on the 
other hand, was fingular and unprecedented in that 
monarchy. In the late reign, when reduced by 
Great Britain during the laft war to the moft morti- 

~ fying difficulties, the Court of Verfailles had not be- 
“thought itfelf of fuch rigorous expedients as thofe 
Vou. HI. No. 20, ca ; which 
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whith ‘had lately been pradtiftd. True it was, they 
bore the fecmingnefs of patriotifm in the govern= _ 
ment ; but they were not the lefs oppreffive and rui- 
nous to numerous claffes of individuals ; they evi- 
dently thewed that the French miniftry found itfelf 
in very unufual and alarming ftraits, and compelled 
to make ufe of all the ways and means that could 
be devifed, however gricvous they might prove to 
thofe who were affeéted by them, or whatever in- 
dications they might afford to the world of the ex- 
haufted condition of the kingdom. 
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Proceedings in Parliament, 





1779 


HE feffion of Parliament was Opened 6n the 
“twenty-fifth of November, with a fpeech from 
the Throne, exhorting the nation to continue in 
thofe fentiments of unanimity in the defence of the 
kingdom, on which its fafety depended. It con. 
gratulated the public on the firmnets and courage 
Uhiverfally difplayed in «this critical fituation ; it 
tcok hotice that the menace? of the énemy, and the 
| approach of danger, had no other effet on the 
ininds of the people of this country, than to ani- 
mate their courage, and td call forth that national 
pirtt which had fo often defeated the projects of 
their ambitious neighbours. It concluded with 4 
tefolute declaration to Profecute the war with the 
utmoft vigour, and to make the ftrongeft exertions, 
in order to compel the enemy to-liften to équitable 
nerms of accommodation. 
~_ The {peech was teceived' with due refpeét, and 
met with #iofe affurances of attachment to the 
Crown, and determination to affift it with the full 
“power of the nation, which were proper in its pre. 
fent circumftances; but to the addrefs which con- 
Need thefe fextiments, an athendmerit was Ppropof~ 
td by oppofition in both Houfes, importing the ne. 
ceflity of changing both meafures and minifters in 
this feafon of unexampled danger. 
It reprefented, in firm and explicit terms, the dif- 
fegence between the prefent and the paft condition 
ifthe kingdom at the commencement of the pre- 
iS Ya fent 
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feat reign. The-vat extent of the Britith empiré 
at that aera, its opulence, its profperity, its gran 
deur, its glory, the refpe@ and dread. of foreign 
nations, the concord of all people-at home, and the 
harmony that fubfifted between this country and its 
jmmenfe dominions abroad. - 7 

It then adverted to the dreadful alteration that 
had taken place in every part of the reprefentation. 
Jt-ftated, that no other expedient could prevent the 
final ruin of the kingdom, but the temoval of thofe 
perfons, whofe ill-advice had occafioned all. thefe 
Galamities, “and an unfeigned adoption of ‘meafurés 
entirely new.and different, from the paft. ; 
"The members of oppofition took on this occafion 
a wide range of retrofpe& intg all the fubjects of 
animadvefion that had been fo often debated in Pary: 
liament. m ; ‘ 
~ "They afcribed the difatters that had befallen Great 
Britain, to 2 pernicious fyftem of government,: 
tending, in its nature to eradicate every falutary: 
maxim that binds fociety. The unhappy progrels: 
of this fyftem had already impaired the character 
the nation, and was levelled at the ruin of its con; 
ftitution, However artfully covered by thofe wh¢ 
conduéted it, the difcerning public had long aby 
ferved its rife and advance. with the ftrongeft de< 
teftation and concern, ; oe, : 

This baneful fyftem was founded on that iniquiy 
tous principle of all narrow minds, to fet people ap 
variance in order.to rule them. This. precept, it: 
was faid, had been fo ftedfaffly. ‘dblerved that hp 
navy, the army, the parliament, the adminjftratiog: 
itfelf were full of difcord and difféntiog. Sufpig, 
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had been fown throughout all. diftiaGtiens of fub-) 
jets in the reslm. Hence proceeded confufion. is 
the various departments of government, and “iat 

, te, - if 
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il underftanding among the executive branches, 
which had been produétive of fo much mifchief. 
Fo the genera} difunion which had been gene- 
rated by this fyftem, was manifeftly due the dit 
memberment of the Britifh empire, and the terrible 
dangers to which the kingdom itfelf was now ex- 
pofed. But notwithftanding the contitiual warntngs 
arifing from a conftant feries of mprofperous events 
it was ftill purfued with unabated obftinacy, an 
threatened nothing Iefs than abfolute deftruction. to 
the ancient government of this country. 

As the authors of this ruinous fyftem remained 
concealed, it behoved the public to infift on the re- 
moval of its oftehfible inftruments. ‘The powers 
that had been intrufted to them, they had exercifed 
fomuch to the detriment of the ftate, that they 


were evidently unfit for the pofts they had fo long, 
and fo unfortunately occupied. : 
They were the more unworthy of the confidence 
fo undefervedly repofed in them, as they feemed to 
bear.an inveterate malice to every man that rendered 
' himfel confpicuouis by his extraordinary merit and 
fervices to the ftare. Whether in the civil, in the 
naval, or the military line, whoever ftood high in 
the opinion of his country, was fingled out as an 
object of their diflike, and compelled by ill ufage 
‘ torelinquifh his ftation, In this manner, the army 
' and the navy had loft fome of their moft eminent af- 
ficers, at a time when they were moft wanted and 
moft called typon by their country. 
The next objects adverted to by oppofition, were 
athe events of the preceding fummer.- It was re- 
ferved, faid they,° for the adminiftration of the 
Poe day, to bring that mortification upon Great 
iBritain which fhe had never experienced before. 
Her coafts had beheld the fleets of the Houie of 
Bourbon parading in thote feas, of which the domi- 
nid> was peculiarly her own, by the univerfal affent 
= YX 3 of 
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of all nations,: | They had infulted our very fhores in 
“Ge Aight of ‘our fleets; tincagh ‘the inferiority of 
“Which the epenty had reigne “aniholefted matter of 

“the Channel.” | i Nira 
Phefe were faéts that ought to cover miniftry 
with fhame, as they had juftly expofed them to the 
jndignatian of all men who retained any feeling for 
the honour of their country. Notwithitandihg the 
enemy had made no impreffion, it was a fufficient 
difgrace for Englifhmen to have permitted him to 
retire unhurt from fo daring an fnfult to this king- 
dom. The flags of France and Spain flying uninter- 
rupted jn view ‘of the-Britith fhore, was an inftance 
. jmfprecedented ip our annals; and thofe to whom 
fuch a reproach was owing, were amenable to the 
juftice of their country. 

The unguarded fituatron of Plymouth, and the 
junétion of the French‘and Spanihh fleets, were next 
animadverted upon. “The firft was attributed to 
neglect and inattention ; the fecond to- unneceflary 
delay, and want of due adtivity. Both were highly 
cenfurable, as they had laid the realm open.to"dans 
gets that might, and ought therefore to have been 
avoided, and confequently admitted of no excufe of 

alliation. - 
The attack upon Jerfey arofe from the fame 
caufes, A very {mall proportion of frigates, pro+ 
perly {tationed, would have obviated that attempt, 
The fleet’ and convoy, then on their departure for 
America, would not have been detained : they would 
have reached their-deftination in time, and enabled: 
the army there to have made a vigorous campaign; 
whereas, for want of the neceflary fupplies. of meq 
and ftores contained in that fleet, the feafon for action 
was elapfed, and all opportunities Jot for the pre+ 
fent year. ; ; ; . 

Through the negle& and incapacity of minifters, 
the prodigious power collected for the fervices.o 

the 
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the nation, lay ina great meafure ufelefs and unexert- 
ed. The regular troops and militia, now employed 
for the internal defence of the kingdom, exceeded 
one hundred thoufand mén. This was a force much 
greater than neceflary for that fole purpofe, Con- 
fiderable parts of it ought to have been detached 
abroad, to annoy the enemy in thofe many places. 
where we knew them to be vulnerable. " 

The imprudence of miniftry was inexcufable in 
afhgning fo largea proportion of the national ftrength 
to the military eftablifhment at home : nor was their 
want of ability lefs apparent, in the narrow and 
contined ufe they had made of the immenfe force of 
which the nation was at prefent in poffeffion. The 
computation of the naval and military lift belong- 
ing to this country, in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
other parts of the world, confifted of no lefs than 
three hundred thoufand men: the navy confifted of 
more than three hundred {ail, including frigates 
and armed veffels : twenty millions had becn ex.’ 
pended for the fervice of the prefent year ; and yet, 
with this cnormous mafs of treafure and of power, 
the utmoft boaft of miniftry was, that they had kept 
the enemy at bay, and fruftrated the meafures he had 
planned for an invafion of this ifland. But this was 
a very inadequate recompence for the prodigious 
efforts this nation had made, to enable its rulers to 
preferve its reputation and dignity unfullied, and 
to maintain it on that formidable footing, which 
had rendered it fo long the terror of all its enemies, 
and in a great degree the arbiter of Europe, 

From thefe heavy imputations, Oppofition pro- 
ceeded to cenfilre the arrangements that had taken 
place refpecting the new raifed forces, Veteran of- 
ficers, of tried valour and experience, had been 
paft by to make room for younger men of far in- 
ferior merit. Thus equal injuftice was done tothe 

soublic, as well to individuals : commands were 
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given to fuch as were lefs deferving and able to fill 

them ai honourto themfelves. and advantage to 
¢heftate, than others, to whom they were unjuftly_ 
‘preferred ; and men who had fpent their lives and 
fortynes in expectation of being promoted accord- 
ing to their rank, were now oppreflively and tyran- 
nically denied their cleareft right, to the difcou- 
ragement of all military worth, and to the great 
{eandal of the nation. 

Jreland was the next abject of their reprehenfion. 
The diflatisfaction of the Irifh ought to have been 
obviated by complying with their demands, which 
were juft and reafonable, and fuch as ought long 
aga to have been granted without their afking. 

The loffes in the Weft Indies were dwelt upon 
with the utmoft feverity, Want of fufficient garri- 
tons was the fole caufe of the Capture of thofe iflands 
that had fallen into the hands of the enemy : this 
was a negleét of which miniftry was undenia- 

-bly guilty, There was plenty of treops for thafe 
urpofes, and they could not have been employed 
in a more ufeful and neceffary fervice, than in the 
protection of our Weft India iflands; from which 
we derived fuch a confiderable portion of our re- 
fources, and which lay fo much expofed tq the at- 

. tacks of the enemy. ; 
The conduét of miniftry, it was faid, had been 
fo glaringly crroneous, that people of the plaineft 
underftandings were aftonifhed at their imbecitity. 
tt was the univerfa] cry of the nation, that they 
ought to be difmiffed without hefitation, No furs 
ther proofs could be defired of their incapacity. It 
had gone fo far, and was {fo vilible to all men, that 
it was beceme a matter of general furprize, how 
they durft prefume to retain their places, in direct 
contradi€tion to the wifhes of the nation at large, 
gud notwithftanding their own confcioufnefs of the 
terrible calamities they had occafioned. 5 
' 2 The 
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The minitterial anfwer to thefe various charges, 
was very circumftantial, and no lefs firm and {pi+ 
rited. It totally and peremptorily denied the exift- 
ence of that odious fyftem of government, which 
oppofition had deferibed in {uch opprobrious co- 
ours. It wasa meer creature of jmagination, found- 
ed upon the animofity of party, but wholly devoid 
of reality. True it was, that divifions had long fub- 
fitted both in the deliberative and exetutive branches 
of government ; but they proved no mere than that 


a violent attachment to their different opinions had 


carried individuals beyand the bounds of modera- 
tion. Precedents of this kind were numerous in 
this country ; and yet it was not recorded rhat they 
had ever byen attributed to the purfuit of any fyf- 
tem fimilar to that which was now imputed to the 
prefent miniftry. Afertions without proof were un- 
worthy of notice er arfwer; and the charges ad- 
vanced by oppofition, were bold affirmatians with- 
put any fpecification of fa¢ts, built upon rumours, 
propagated by fuch as had been difappointed in their 
uureafonable views, and who were determined ta 
embarrafs the meafures of their more fuccefstul 
competitors. 

This alone was the foundation of that maticiqus 
obloquy which had of late years attended people in 
power in a degree feldom precedented. Werte the 
members of oppofition to become fo powerful as to 
poflefs themf{clves of the reins of government, they 
would experience the fame treatment; and ought 
not to imagine, fram the multitude of objeétions 
and cenfures with which they affailed the prefent 
plans of adminiftration, that their own would meet 
with a more favourable reception. : 

As to the violent and reiterated cry of new men 
and new meatures, it was abfurd and nugatory. It 
could not mean a relaxation of the national fpirit 
and vigour, Itcould not intend any fort of contef- 
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fion to the enemy, that would be attended with dif- 
grace. If its purport was to encourage fortitude 
and perfeverance againft the efforts of our nume-~ 
rqus foes, it did no more than what. adminiitration 
Jaboured with all its might to inculcate at this pre- 
fent time ; and had always endeavoured to make the 
ruling principic of its meafurcs. 

Changes in the different provinces of adminiftra. 
tion, refignatigns in the’ civil or military depart- 
ments of the ftate, were not fuch novelties as peo: 
ple fkould ‘convert into objc&ts of wonder or of dif 
jatisfaction : they were the natural confequences of 
altercations ; and thefe were unavoidable in a free 
government. No infulting difmiffion had taken 
place; i confideration had been fhewn to the pre- 
tenfions of every man; no one had been filenced in 
his juft defence : as to heats and animofities, they 
would always exift while the. paffions of men exifted’: 
and they were more difficult to prevent, or to re- 
prefs, in this, than in any country upon earth, 
while it preferved that fpirit of liberty which 
naturally prompted individuals to declare their fen. ° 
timents without reflraint, and to cenfure with un- 
bounded freedom, thofe meafures which they dif 
approved, together with their authors and abettors. 

The ftri€tures of oppofition on the conduét of 
miniftry, for permitting ‘the fleets of France and 

pain to appear unmolefted in the Channel, were 
defcribed as void of all candour. The naval 
flren&th of the Houfe ef Bourbon had been almoft 
wholly collected upon this occafion, while that of 
Britain Jay neceflarily feattercd in various parts of 
the world. The fupcriority of the enemy was fo 
great, that it would have been the height of im- 

prudence to have encountered them without the ex- , 

tremeft neceflity. But what had been the iflue of this * 
vatt force, and of the vauntings it had occafiongd ? 
The French and Spaniards came into the Chaniiel ; 
but 
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put they did not dare to remain there ; they had a 


fair opportunity of engaging the Britifh fleet, but 
they declined it; they had threatened an invafion, 
but they did not even make a fhew of attempting 
it;.they felt the fuperiority of {kill of their oppo- 
nents, and were ayerfe to call it into action. - 

The truth was, that with forty fail of the line, 
the Britifh Admiral had, by the presence and ju- 
dicioufnefs of his conduét, foiled the defigns of an 
enemy who had fixty-fix. In defiance of this tre- 
mendous fuperiority, our trade and fhipping had 
been effectually protected, and no advantage gained 
by the enemy. ‘The prodigious expence they were- 
at in fitting out fo formidable an armament, was 
totaily funk, and rendered of no efficacy ; and they 
themfelves damped in the moft exceflive degree, and 
entirely difpirited from renewing fuch an expedition 
againft this country, 

The junction of the two fleets was an event that 
happencd againft all reafonable expectation. That 
of France was in fo inadequate a flate of prepara~ 
_ tion for failing, that nothing but the dread of be- 
ing incercepted by that of Britain, in cafe of any 
longer ftay at Breft, induced it to quit that port, 
Had it remained there till completely ready, it 
could not have avoided the Britith fleet, 

The attack upon Jerfey was reprefented as one of , 
_thofe occurrences in war, which no vigilance can ‘ 
prevent, It was fufficient in fuch cafes that the 
enemy was repelled, and the national credit pre- 
ferved. More could not be required from the 
mofl provident and braveft of men. 

The danger threatened at Plymouth was much 
greater in appearance than in reality. The motions of 
the encmy did not indicate that any defcent was in- 
tended in that quarter. Had it been their intention, 
it was far from being fo ill provided to give them 
a proper reception, as had been furmifed. There 

was 
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was a fufficiency of troops im its neighbourhood ts 
Fepair to its affiffance, before the enemy could have 
effected any material detriment. °--- ~~ 

‘The fituation of Ireland was acknowledged to be 
alarming; but no complaints could be equitably 
formed againtt the prefent adminiftration, which bad 
doné more to redreis the grievances of that country, 
than any formck one, and was unfeignedly determin- 
ed to take away all caufes of difcontent, and to place 
the frifh nation on fuch a footing, as would put an 
end tg all motives of diffatisfaction. _ 

The chances of war had not proved favourable 
‘to Great Britain in the Weft Indies ; but the lofs it 
had fuftained there had been in fome meafure coun- 
ter-balanced'by the ‘capture of one of the French 
iflands ; and ftill morc by the honour the Britifh 
arins had acquired, in defeating -by fea and land a 
force much fupcrior to. their own, ; 

The domeftic arrangements ta the military, were 
inevitable confequences of the meafures which go- 
vernment had been obliged to adopt in the prefent 
exigency of it affairs. The pretenfions of indivi- 
duals who contributed by their fortunes and their 
perional influence and exertions, to the ftrengthen- 
ing of the army, could not, in juftice or in policy, 
be overlooked; but even in thefe cafes, merit was 
not ‘forgotten ; and every care had been taken to 
prevent any military truft from being placed in, im- 
proper hands. 

The charge of not employing the national force 
to advantage, was ftrongly denied. The principal 
object during the two laft years, was to thew that 
the itrength of this nation was fuch, when called 
forth, as would intimidate every enemy from pro- 
jecting the invafion of this ifland. A conviction 
of this would deprefs the arrogance of the enemy, 
end by rendering him lets confident of fuccels, 
vould induce. him to be more willing to Hften to 

honourable 
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honourable terms of accommodation, and lefs dif- 
pofed to perfift in hoftilities, from which no ad- 
vantages could, be obtained. ; . 

Tt was no longer to he doubted, that France and 
Spain were thoroughly perfuaded. thes their defigns 
againft this ifland would. be fruftsgted. were they to 
attempt their execution. They were alfo. conyvin- 
ced of another truth, equally operating againft this 
defign, which was, that to load their fhips with 
crouds of men unufed to the feas, and compelled, 
againtt their inclination, to a fervice for which they 
were totally unfit, was leading them to deftructions 
Tt was in vain to expect that fuch men could have 
either aétivity or good-will; they would foor be 
difabled by the fatigues and hardthips of an ele- 
ment to which they were not bred; their minds 
would be difpirited, and their bodies énfeebled ; 
illnefs would of courfe enfue, with all its inconve- 
niencies and miferies, and force them at once to 
abandon their projects. 

As to the requifition contained in the amend- 
ynent to the addrefs, that the King fhould difmifs 
the prefent miniftry, and adopt new meafures, it 
involved an accufation of minifters, to which, as 
they were not bound, neither were they willing to 
fub{cribe. They had for years undergone reproacheg 
fromthe adverfe party for not conforming to. its 
opinions ; but what proof had been adduced that 
they were more judicious than their own. The 
lenity fo much recommended by oppafition, wher 
put to the teft, by the repcal of the Stamp Act, 
had not -been attended with any efficacy. The 
Americans had rifen in their demands ever fince 
they found this country was difpofed to make 
conceffions. Had they not formally declared them~- 
felves independent, {till they wewdd have throws 
off alk reftraints, had they continued united tq this 

country 
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country upon the footing they had. propofed, aiid 
to which ‘oppofition would fo readily hie agreed: 
But it was neither miniftry nor oppofition that 
had any right to decide who. fhould be employed 
in the different departments of government: that 
right was vetted exclufively in thé Crown. Unlef¢ 
that branch of the legiflature had the fupreme dix 
rection in thefe matters, the affairs of the nation 
would be thrown into the utmoft confufion, as 
every party would infifton a preference to its owrt 
members. If oppofition ftill continued to repro- 
bate the conduct of thofe at the helm, a Parliamen- 
tary inquiry lay open; there, if they were upon ex- 
amination found to have acted a cenfurable part, 
they would be condemned in a conftitutional man- 
ner; but endlefs imputations of tnifconduét, where 
from the nature of things, it was impoflible to en- 
' fure fuccefs, was unjuft and “ungencrous, and tre 
gued much more of faétioufnefs and perfonatity, 
than of reat concern for the public. 

‘True it was, the events of war had not proved 
fo decifive in North America as had been reafon: 
ably expected; but till experience had pronounced 
againft the propriety of meafures, no arguments 
founded on mere conjcéture thould prevent their 
trial, efpecially when approved by a great majority 
of fuffrages. The voice of the nation, at thecom- 
mencement of hoftilities in America, fcemed ges 
nerally to fpeak for coercive meafures, as the moft 
likely to bring matters toa fpecdy conclufion: that 
voice had been liftened to; refolute and fpirited 
plans had been formed in confequence 6f it; the 
fate of war was now in fufpence; and as a decifion 
of the conteft by the tword had been the choice of 
this country, and accepted by its Colonies, it 
‘would be unworthy of the character of this nation 
to be the firft to fhrink from an appeal made aftet 
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fo mature and folemna deliberation, ahd hitherto 
perfevered in with fo much conftancy and vigour. 

After one of the leageit and moft violent debates 
that ever was knownin either of the Houfes, the 
amendment to the addrefs was rejeéted in the Houfe 
of Lords, by eighty-two votes to forty-one ; and in 
that of Commons, by two hundred and fifty-three, 
to one hundred and thirty-four. . 

Inthe meantime, the affairs of Ircland began 
ferioufly to engage the public attention. The loy- 
alty and attachment that country had fhown to the 
caufe of Great Britain, had procured it the uni- 
verfal concurrence of all claffes, in the neceffity of 
removing the grievances of which it complained. 

Some oppofitien had at firft arifen from thofé 
commercial towns, that apprehended their intereft 
might fuffer from a compliance with its requetts; 
but their reprefentations were drowned in the gene- 
zal cry of the nation, and it was determined to do 
the Irith that juftice which they foamply deferved. 
* In confequence of this determination, feveral acts 
were repealed that had proved obnoxious to the 
trade of that kingdom, and feveral branches of com- 
merce laid open to their participation in common 
with the people of Great Britain. 

Another fubject of public difcuffion at this time 
was the enormity of the expences incurred for the 
fupport and defence of the nation againft its nu- 
merous enemies. It was obferved, that never had 
this country been the object of fo powerful a com- 
bination as that which was now exerting its whole 
ftrength to work its ruin; but that notwithftanding 
the confequent neceflity of employing its refources 
with the utmoft care and good management, there: 
never had been fo manifeft and fcandalous.a pro- 
fufion in every department of public expence. 

What rendered people the more folicitous on this 
‘agcount, was the folitary fituation of this country 
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i its: Prefent difficulties: Ithad not a fingle ally, 
aid there was no likelihood of any power on the 
gontinent of Europe efpoufing its caufe: The ori- 


‘ginal quarrel with its Colonies feemed yet it in the 


4 


jdeas of the European ftates, to ftand upon the fame 
ground on which it had begun. They did not 
bg fufficiently aware that the acceflion of the 
oufe of Bourbon to that quarrel had entirely 
ehanged the very nature of it; or if they did pers 
ceive the confequences of fuffering that family to 
prevail over Great Britain in the prefent conteft, the 
jofs of its Colonies, which would be the worft that 
could happen to. this latter, would only deprive her 
of a proportion of ftrength which had excited their 
jealoufy. She would, ar all cyents, remain ftrong 
enough, in conjunction with, their affiftance, if ne- 
eeflary, to reprefs the ambition of the Houfe of 
Bourbon. ‘ 
. Still, however, their jealoufy preponderated 
apainft their prudence. It was fo deeply rooted, 
as not to permit them to look on as meer {peéta- 
tors. Initead of that indifference. and neutrality 
which they all profeffed, appearances in feveral of 
them were very unfavourable to this country, and 
occafioned well-grounded fufpicions, that they were 
watching the opportunity to contribute ftill further 
to the depreffion of Great Britain, by, declaring 
themfelves in favour of the independency aflumed 
by. its Colonies. . : 

In. fuch a perilous fituation, furrounded by open 
and concealed enemies, attacked by the wholé 
ftrength of France and Spain, and menaeed with 
the indirect enmity of moit of the other European 
powers, it. certainly was incumbent oa thofe who 
prefided over the affairs of this country, to hufband 
its refgurges with. the ftricteft economy, as no re- 
lief or friendfhip were cxpected froin any other 
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The faé was, that from the noble and fuccefs- 
ful ftand that Britain ftill continued to make, and 
from the unprofperous condition of both the French 
and the Spanith marine, Europe began to entertain 
eo doubt whether the. Houfe of Bourbon would 

e able to attain the poiht-it had propofed. In 
this idea, as the general wifh went to abridge, ‘in 
fome-degree, the vaft power and influence which 
had been exercifed by Great Britain, clandeftine 
tneafures were in agitation in almoft all parts of Eu- 
rope, for the purpofe of co-operating with the de- 
figns of the Houfe of Bourbon, till it had effected 
as much of the diminution of this country’s great- 
nefs, as fhotild reduce it to that level which was the 
object of European politics. 

‘This inimical difpofition of her neighbours, be- 
gan to thew itfelf in-a very alarming manner, and 
to awaken the folicitude of every man who was de- 
firous that Great Britain fhould not be defpoited 


‘of its rank and coniequence. The difcerning, 


as well as the fpirited part of the nation, deem- 


* ed it unqueftionably able to go fuccefsfully through 


the confliét wherein it was engaged, by a pra- 
dent and judicious employment of the force which 
it pofteffed. 

Notwithftanding the loffes that Great Britain had 
undergone, her power ftill remained fo formidabic; 
and hererefources were confefledly fo great, that the 
Lid fair, in the opision of all intelligent people, to 
come with honour out of the conteft, provided her 
finances were adminiftered with due ceconomy: 

In order to compafs fo defirable an end, various 


- were the {chemes in contemplation at this time, both 


among’ the members of the miniftry, and thofe of 
the oppofition, Among thofe who diftinguifhed 


-themfeives upon this occafion, were the Duke of 


Richmond, and the Earl of Shelburne, in the Houte 
Vou. Lid. No. 20. Z 
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of Lords; and Mr. Burke in the Houfe of Com- 


mons. 

On the feventh of December, a long and inter- 
efting fpeech was made by the Duke of Richmond 
on the neceflity of practifing the moft rigid cecono- 
my, as the only rational ground whereon to reft the 
hope of extricating this country from its many dif- 
ficulties. What he principally infifted o,- was, 
that the firft letion of this neceflary virtue fhould be 
taught by the Crown itfelf. An example of fuch 
influence and potency, would not fail to have the 
moft immediate and diffufive effect. It would ex- 
cite a univerfal imitation. No men poffefled of a 
patrimony adequate to their rank and pretenfions, 
would hefitate, after fuch a precedent, to tefign fuch 
a part of the falaries and incomes arifing from 
their public employments, as bore a proportion with 
that beftowed out of the reyal revenue for the exi- 
gencies of the flate, i 

‘The intent of this propofal was not to leffen the- 
luftre and magnificence of the Throne. The dimi- 
nution of its income now propofed, would reach no 
further than that addition which had latterly been 
made. Such a reduction would place it on the fame 
footing as in the moft fplendid and profperous 
acras, and leave it in full poffeffion of all that was 
erequifice to make a figure equal to the rank and dig- 
nity of a Britifh monarch. 

An addrefs conformable to the purpofe of this 
fpeech, was moved accordingly, and enforced by 2 
varicty of additional arguments by the other Lords 
onthe fame fide of the queftion. Much knowledge 
d cloquence were difplayed in the difrourfes made 
in fupport ot the motion; and a multitude of rea- 
ions afiigned in its recommendation. 

The smetives alledged by miniftry for oppofing 
smotion, were, that the Civil Lift was aneceflary 
yen cage of the Crown, and could not fuffer 
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diminution without impairing its luftre. That con- 
fidering the value of money, it did not exceed the 
former revenue, which, though nominally {inaller, 
was fubftantially as large. It would occafion an 
abridgment of ftipends and falaries, that would: re- 
duce many individuals to great and mortifying 
ftraits : and finally, the fum produced to the pub- 
lic By this retrenchment, would not prove of fuf~ 
ficient confideration to raife it in fo diftreffing and 
oppreffive a manner; which would affect people 
partially, without contributing to any effential and 
general benefit. 

There were a multiplicity of more advifable me- 
thods to encreafe the national revenue, without de- 
tracting from that of the Crown, and of thofe 
whom it employed in the neceflary departments of 
the ftate. Vigilance over thofe who were appoint- 
ed to the different branches of the public expendi- 
ture, and a ftrict and rigorous infpection into their 
‘accounts, were the proper and obvious methods of 
preventing needlefs expences, and obviating the 
wafte of money. After a long and weil-fupported 
debate, the motion was negatived by feventy-teven 
to thirty-fix. 

The encreafing enormity of the fums wanted for 
the extraordinaries of the army, was, at this time, 
no lefs an object of the moft alarming nature. The 
moft intelvigent individuals were unable to account 
in what manner they could poffibly be incurred ; as 
particular provifion was made for the various ar- 
ticles of ftores and provifions, tran{ports and ord- 
nance; the fums expended in which, were accounted 
for in a clear and regular manner. 

All parties agreed in the indifpenfible neceffity of 
putting an immediate ftop to this career of pro- 
fufion. The Earl of Shelburne undertook, in the 
Houle of Lords, to lay before them a detail of the 
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immente expenditure that had lately taken place itt 
in this department. 
The dilcuffion of this important fubject, opened 
a wide field to his abilities, and afforded him a well- 
timed opportunity of comparing together the extra- 
ordinaries of paft and prefent times. He ftated 
avaricty of fa¢ts to fhew the prodigious difference 
between the fums expended in this, and thofe “that 
were found fufficient in former wars. He obferved, 
that at the time of the Revolutoin, when a large 
army was maintained in Flanders, another in Ire- 
land, and expeditions were carried on in the Weft 
{ndics, the yearly extraordinaries for military fer- 
vices never amounted to more than one hundred 
thoufand pounds. In that extenfive and glorious 
war, which was waged at the opening of this cen= 
tury, on account of the fucceffion to. the Crown of 
Spain, notwithflanding the numerous armies that 
were employed in Germany, Flanders, and Spain, 
and the enterprizes that were carried on in the Me- 
diterranean, the Weft Indies, and North America, 
the annual extraordinarics of the army required at 
no time more than two hundred thoufand pounds. 
In the war which commenced with Spain in the 
year thirty nine, and was carried on againft that 
- kingdom and France in many perts of the world, 
note ithitanding the multitude and unportance of the 
various operations which took place at that period, 
wherein a dangerous rebellion broke out in the 
heart of the kingdom, the fum of four hundred 
thoufand pounds was the higheit demand in any year 
for extraordinarics. ss 
In the laft triumphant war, when every quarter 
of the globe became the feene of attion, the higheft 
expences for extraordinaries were incurred in the 
sear fiv-two. Pritain bed then aa army of cighty 
i another very numerous 


ieoufind men iy Germany 
iy, North America, oth he Weft and Eaft In- 
dies, 
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dies, in Portugal, and on the coafts of France. The 
extraordinaries of the whole were defrayed with two 
millions. But the extraordinaries of the prefent 
war, during the two laft years, feventy-eight and. 
feventy-nine, would be found, when added together, 
to amount to fix millions, 

The principal caufe which he affigned for this 
amaZing difproportion between the extraordinarics 
of former times, and thofe of the prefent, was, 
—That minifiers employed fewer perfons in this 
department, and allowed then lef profits. During 
the laft war one contractor only fupplied all the 
forces in America; and his agreement was to 
furnifh provifions on that very fpot at fixpence 
a ration. But the prefent contraét was. divided 
between a dozen minjfterial men, who, inftead of 
traniporting fupplies to America at their own coft, 
as had been the practice, were only bound to 
deliver them at Cork, notwithftanding they res 
ceived the fame price, Thus che public was charg- 
ed with all the expences attending the voyage, 
contrary to cuftom; in confequence ef which every 
ration, in dieu of fix-pence, coit the government 
two thillings. 

He took fevere notice, that one perfon only had, 
in the fpace of two years, enjoyed contraéts to the 
arhount of thirteen hundred thoufand pounds. 
Three miflions feven hundred thoufand pounds, in 
fpecie, had pafled through the hands of another 
contractor, to be tranfinitted to America; but no 
voucher had appeared fox this immenie fam : its ac- 
counts were contained in thirty or forty lines ; 
twenty thoufand in one—thirty or forty thoufand in 
another. Such was the method of authenticatin 
this vat expenditure. 

He obferved, that the influence acquired by mi- 

_ niftry through this arrangement, was enormous, 
sand unconftitutional in. the moft alarming degreg’s 
. it 
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it afforded minifters the dangerous opportunity of 
laying out the national treafure at their own difcre- 
tion, and without any check. Hence flowed the 
furns expended in venality and corruption. Want 
of account produced want of occonomy ; and the 
public money was lavifhed for unwarrantable and 
difgraceful purpofes. eoee, 

In confequence of thefe various reprefentations, 
he moved, That the expenditure of thofe vaft 
fums, annually funk in extraordinaries, fhould im- 
mediately be brought under controul ; and that to 
extend the public expences beyond the fums granted 
by Parliament, was an invafion of its pecultar and 
exclufive rights. 

The reply to thefe charges was, that no difho- 
nourable imputations could he laid to the character 
of the Lord who prefided over the Freafury. His 
difintereftednefs was fuch,sthat were he to leave his 
office, it would be found that it had not enriched 
him. Every article of national expence was fufh- 
Gently fubje&t to examination and controul at the 
Exchequer. Such an enquiry as that now propof- 
ed, was of a dangerous tendency, by bringing fuch 
matters to light, as ought, from their nature, to 

emain concealed. Without placing a great degree 
of confidence in thofe agents of government whofe 
characters were reputable, many objects muft be 
neglected that were not otherwife attainable. Com- 
manders of armies, cfpecially, ought to be largely 
trutted. So much depended on their management 
of opportunities that were and could be known 
only to themfelves, that to flint their demands on 
fach occafions, would limit their powers and abili- 
tics of a€ting in a degree that would neceflarily 
prove highly injurious to the public fervice. 

Upon theie grounds, the motion made by the Earl 
of Shelburne was rejected by a majority of eighty- 
oac votes, againft forty-one. : 

Afte 
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After being defeated in this firft motion, he made 
a fecond ; the purport of which was, to confider of 
the appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
different branches of expenditure, and to confider 
how far they might be reduced, and how much 
could annually be faved of the national income. He 
was more fortunate in this propofal, which was rea- 
dilyaffented to. 

The attention of the Houfe of Commons wag 
taken up at this time, by that plan of ecconomy 
and reform which was propofed by Mr. Burke. He 
gave notice of his intention to bring it thortly be- 
tore the Houfe, as a bufinefs which it was become 
indifpenfible to take into the moft ferious confi- 
deration. He reprefented that a reformation of the 
numberlefs abufes of which people complained in 
in fo loud and acrimonious a manner, was a duty 
they owed to their conftituents; and which if they 
rcfufed to perform, it was much to be apprehended 
“the nation might, in the height of its diffatisfaction, 
take it out of their hands, and bring it to comple- 
tion without waiting for their intervention. 

The intention of Mr. Burke was warmly ap- 
plauded and feconded by the members of oppo- 
fition ; but fome of them did not feruple to declare 
their apprehenfions that his plan would be rejected, « 
and that there was not virtue cnough in the repre- 
fentative ‘body, to admit of any propofal tending to 
deftroy that fyftem of corrupt fubferviency to mi- 
nifterial views, which occafioned the prefent dif- 
treffes of this country. 

Mr. Fox fupported the defign of Mr. Burke with 
extraordinary force of thought and language. He 
reprefented, with peculiar energy, the univerfal 
expectation of all ranks and all parties, that fome 
effetual means fhould be employed to put a ftop to 
that prodigality which wowld, if not checked at 

+ this critical period, occafion the {peedy downfall of 
the fate. 
Za re 
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But his opinion was, that fo great was thé averfe- 
nefs of a parliamentary inajority tothe reformations 
intended, that nothing but inevitable neceffity would 
produce its confent This neceflity, however, was 
daily becaming more preffing, and would com- 
pel what wifdom could not pertuade. It would in- 
ipire the public with a determination to infift upon 
a due correction of abufes ; and were the pEbeega. 
be refolute in its demands, all Oppofition to them 
would be vain. : 

He added a variety of other arguments to enforce 
the fcheme of reformation ; and was ably affifted:by- 
other members of the fame opinion. But-what wag. 
advanced upon this fubject, did not feem to make 
that impreffion upon the other fide which was 
aimed at. 

When the annual eftimates were laid before the 
Houte, they revived the debates about the propriety 
of a reform. Cenforious notice was taken that thofe 
relating tothe Ordnance amounted to one million fifty ~ 
thoufand pounds ; exceeding thote of the preceding . 
year by onc hundred and thirty thoufand. The un- 
ufual and unexpected increafe of expence in thefe 
and the other departments, excited {trong animad- 
verfions on the part of oppofition, and occafi- 
oned a multitude of fevere refleétions on fome of 
the principal perions in adminiftration. 

“hefe warm difcuffions within doors, created 
numberle’s others without. The clamouyrs for re- 
formation became general ; and were the more vio- 
lent, as it was greatly fufpected that the majority in 
Parliament were avert to it, and would oppofe it 
with all their might, whenever propofed. This 
perfuafion generated much difcontent throughout 

‘the realm, and expofed the minifterial party to 
much flander and defamation among thofe who were 
fanguine for this meafyre, and who-conftituted the 
moit numerous part of the nation, , 
ee : ; CHAP. | 
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“CHAP. XLVITI 


Meetings and Affociations in England-—Petitions ta 
Parliameat.——Proceedings and Debates in that Af 
Seprolys 

f 


1780, 


, URING the courfe of the preceding fummer, 

the people of England began to look with 
great fufpicion and jealoufy on the conduct of molt 
of their reprefentatives: they complained, with 
great freedom and latitude of thought and expref- 
fion, of the influence Which was exerted by miniftry 
in Parliament, and of the prodigious increafe of that 
influence within a few yéars. 

Sentiments of this kind were adopted by num- 
bers of individuals poffefling great weight and con- 
fequence, and foon ipread with amazing rapidity 
over the nation. They became, as ufual in fuch 
cates, the general topics of converfation ; and were 
efpoufed with uncommon warmth by a large pro- 
portion of the people. 

From the continual difcuffions to which they gave* 
rife, bold and animated ideas were often vented on 
the caufes to which this influence was attributed, 
and on the remedies that were neceffary to ftop its 
progrefs. . 

“ Many of thofe daring and. refolute individuals 
with which*this nation abounds, were openly of 
opinion that nothing would prevent it fhort of a 
change in the conftitution of Parliament. In its 
prefent form it would always remain under the con- 
trou] of miniftry. Experience had fhewn that all 
. the barriers which had been. fet up to preferve its 
. 4 inde- 
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independence upon adminiftration, had proved in. 
effectual. 

‘The only methad remaining to compas this end, 
feemed, in the apprehenfions of the majority, to be 
an abridgment of the duration of Parliament, anda 
fajr teprefentation of the people. They could not, - 
with any colour of truth, be faid to poflets that jutt 
and equal fhare in the choice of their reprefetitatives, 
to which they were entitled by the conflitution ; and 
without which it was abfurd to affirm that they en- 
joyed the rights of freemen, the moft effential of 
which confifted in electing thofe who were to go 
vern and make laws for them. 

Since the meeting of Parliament: thefe principles 
and notions had acquired the more ftrength, as the 
backwardnefs of mot of its members to concur in 
the general defire of the nation; appeared more con- 
firmed and decifive. It was expected that the City 
of London, as the capital, and hitherto foremoft in 
aflerting the public caufe, would have led the way 
upon this occafion, But the county of York firit. 
fet the example to the reit of the kingdom. 

A numerous meeting of the principal perfons in 

Dec, 30, that rich and large county, was held at 

1779- York, where a petition to Parliament 
was framed with the utmoft unanimity, and a com- 
inittee of fixty-one gentlemen chofen, to manage 
the correfpondence that would be neceflar} for the 
carrying on the defign in agitation, and to draw up 
a form of aflociation in order to fupport and pro. 
mote it, 

The petition {tated that the nation was involved in 
a dangerous and expenfive war; in corffequence of 
which, together with the defection of its Colonies, 
and their prefent confederacy with France, the nati- 
onal debt was greatly incrcafed, taxes heavily aug- 
mented and th~ wade and manufactures of the king- 
dom much affeéted. If complained, that notwith-. , 

‘ ftanding - 
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flanding the frugality fo peculiarly neceffary in the 
prefent ciccumftances, the money of the nation was 
lavifhed with unbounded profufion, and that an influ- 
ence had heen thereby eftablifhed, which, if not 
timely refifted, would deftroy the conftitution of this 
country. It requefted Parliament, previous to the 
raifing of any further taxes, to inquire into, and cor- 
reét the abufes in the expenditure of public money ; 
to/reduce all exorbitant emoluments ; to abolifh all 
finecure places and unmerited penfions, and to ap- 
propriate the produce to the exigencies of the ftate. 

So earneft and diffufed among all claffes, was the 
fpirit that produced this petition, that no lefs than 
fourteen clergymen were of the committee appoint- 
ed to form a plan of affociation, and to carry on 
the correfpondence for that purpofe with the other 
counties, . i 

The example of the county of York roufed, in a 
manner, the whole kingdom. Middlefex framed a 
petition and ailociation on the fame model, and was 
thortly followed by twenty-feven of the principal 
counties, and moft of the confiderable towns in 
England. 

In the feveral meetings held for this purpofe, 
both Adminiftration and Parliament were treated 
with unreftrained feverity of cenfure and reproba- 
tion. No language was thought too opprobrious ? 
they were defcribed as an aflemblage of individuals 
void of all principle, devoted to the moft flavifh in- 
fluence, potleffing no will of theit own, and ready 
to facrifice their confcience and reputation to the 
moft ignominious diétates of people in power 5 loft, 
in fhort, té all generous fentiments and feelings, 
and bound by no ties but thofe of the meaneft and 
moft fordid intcreft. 

Never, indecd, had Great Britain, fince the civil 
wars in the laft century, experienced fo much ani- 
mofity and divifion among its inhabitants. Confi- 

dence 
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dence. in.government, that central pillar of all pub- 
lic profperity,. was utterly. vanifhed,. and no refpect 
or efteem for their reprefentatives remained among: 
the majority of the people. They confidercd them. 
-as men whofe only aim was to enrich themf{elves at 
the public expence, and to whom the glory or the 
intereft of the realm were matters af ng confi- 
deration. The Court was viewed as the receptaele 
of all that harboured finifter defigns againit this 
country ; and where no man ftood any chance of ad- 
vancing himfelf that. durft avow any maxims but 
thofe of obfequioufnels and fervility. 

‘What powerfully contributed to thefe unfavour- 
able-notions of the court and government, among: 
the people of this country, was the bafe opinion en- 
tertained and propagated by the Americans and their 
adherents, of thofe who prefided over the affairs 
of Britain. The public prints at Bofton and Phila- 
one the latter place efpecially, were full of ins 
vee 
dom. Animated by the fuccefs with which the- 
declaration of independence had been maintained, 
and emboldened by that republican fpirit which is 
always the moft ungovernable at its firft outfet, they 
knew no bounds to the reproaches and defamations 
with which they loaded the leading individuals 
Sf a flate, by which they deemed themfelves inju- 
rioufly treated ; and they reprefented them accord- 
ingly in the moft opprobrious colours. ee 

This vindictive {pirit hurried them frequently 
into unjuftifiable excefles. Scurrility and licenti- 
oufnefs of ftile often difgraced their productions, 
and took away that fting and poignancy from them, 
which they were unadvifedly meant to enforce. 

Such individuals in England as had efpoufed 
their caufe, came gradualiy at laft to adopt their no- 
tions, Hence. thofe vigient declamations againtt 
the ruling.powers ; and thofe defcriptions of their 
Doe : actions ° 


ives againft the court and miniftry of this king- ~ 
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ations. and character, that were marked with fo much 
rancour and outrageoufnets ; and that involvedin one 
common reprobation every man who approved of 
the -meafures of miniftry, without refieéting that 
conviction of theic retitude might influcnce thofe 
who fupported, no lefs than thofe> who oppofed © 
them. ig Sees, zs 

The multitudes that condemned, ‘in this indif- 
crdninate manner, the conduct of thofe at the helm; 
did not perceive the danger of carrying matters:to 
thofe extremities which muft enfue, were they to 
make good the determinations they fcemed to 
have taken in order to force a compliance with 
their demands. They did not appear to be aware 
that this flame of difcontent and ditfention now rag- 
ing throughout-the kingdom, was in no little mea- 
fure owing to, the’fecret machinations of the foes to 
this country. Thefe -ywere fully -perfuaded, that’ 
fhould unanimity prevail, and confidence in govern- 

“ment, Britain would rife fuperior to all their ef- 
-forts. In this perfuafion their numerous emiffa- 
rics were employed in {preading animofity and dif- 
cord, and incenfing the nation at large againft thofe 
who had the managemient of its affairs. 

In this ftate of general confufion, the rhinds of 
men were too much agitated coolly to attend to, 
the confequences of thote internal commeotions, into 
which they were fo ready to. plunge themfelves. 
They did not fufficiently confider that the violent 
fpirit which was raifed throughout the nation, was 
in part the work of its enemies; and that even al- 
lowing its object to be proper and lawful, it could 
not be conpaffed through the means that were by 
too many: fuggefted, without throwing the realm 
into convulfions, and expofing it to the mercy of 
the formidable powers with which it was at war. 

The generofity of difpofition that charatterifes 

» this nation, had inclined numbers not only to think 

3 fatour- 
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favourably of the American caufe, but to give their 
warmeft withes to thofe who fupported it: there 
were many who did not fcruple openly to exprefs 
their moft fervent hopes that the Britifh arms would 
be foiled, and the Americans prove victorious. 
While the conteft lay folely between Great Bri- 
tain and America, fuch ideas might perhaps have 
been excufable; though certainly not reconcilable 
to ftrict patriotifm. But when the Colonies had 
caft off their connection with this country, and al- 
lied themfelves with its moft dangerous enemies, fo 
manifeft a declaration of enmity cancelled at once 
all the ties of friendfhip that had formerly fubfifted. 
Whichever of the two wasin fault, the parent ftate 
or its dependencics, they were now become two fepe- 
rate powers ; good policy therefore required every 
Britith fubje&t to view America in the light of an 
enemy, however he might have thought himfelf au- 
thorifed to favour her pretenfions, previoufly to the 
diffolution of that union which had rendered them” 
both but one ftate. : 
In addition to this motive, there was another of 
equal, if not ftill greater weight; the affections of 
the Americans were totally eftranged from this 
‘country and its inhabitants. Without enquiring 
Whether the Americans were well-founded in adopt~ 
ing thofe rancorous fentiments wherein their publi- 
cations abounded, it may be fufficient to obferve, that 
their former attachment to the people of this coun- 
try, was now converted into a moft violent hatred. 
As much as before this unhappy conteft, they were 
wont ta delight in the praifes of England and its 
inhabitants ; they now manifcfted a readinefs to find 
blemifhes and reafons for cenfure in both. The 
manners and character of the Englifh, their’ abili- 
ties and genius, were all ftudioufly depreciated, 
and thofe of other natigns reprefented as much pre~ 
ferable. Z 
4 Molt 
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Moft of thofe illiberal afperfions were dealt out 
in periodical publications, in order to inflame the 
refentment of the commonalty, and excite their in- 
dignation againft the fuperiority claimed by Britain 
over America. Far from regretting the feparation 
of the two countries, their political writers exerted 
their utmoft ingenuity in. reprefenting itas the moft 
aufpicious event that could have happened to the 
Coyonies. : 

They aflerted, that had the union fubfifted be- 
tween them, the confequences would have proved 
highly derimental to America, both in a moral and 
a political light. The force of ancient attachments 
and prejudices in favour of England, would gradu- 
ally have occafioned a conformity with her in every 
sefpect. From the afcendancy which cuftom had fo 
long fecured to the parent ftate; the vices of the 
Englith nation, and the *many flaws and defeéts of 
its various inftitutions Would have been adopted. 
In fhort, a coalition would have been formed of 
Englith and American habits and ideas, extremely 
prejudicial to the latter. 

For thefe reafons they were even of opinion, that 
the total rupture with Great Britain, and the alliance 
concluded with France, were much more advanta- 
geous to America, than a recognition of its inde- 
pendence, accompanied with an immediate reconci- ’ 

‘lation wit the former. 

Notwithftanding the acknowledgment of indc- 
pendence, the preponderance of old maxims would 
have continued to influence the people of America. 
The remembrance of their origin, and the kind 
treatment which policy would have dictated on the 
part of England, would foon have obliterated the 
memory of paft feuds. By degrees an intimacy 
would have returned, and the Englith and Americans 
would again have become the fame people in. fenti- 
ments and affections, however their governments 
‘aight differ, . 

The 
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Were fuch a-re-union ever to happea, the pro- 
bable confequences would be, that the Ame- 
“ricans would imperceptibly flide into an imitation 
of a people whom they could hardly avoid confider- 
ing as their model. In procefs of time, they might 
be induced to flight and abandon the conftitutions 
they had now formed, and eftablifh others more 
conformable to that of Engtapd. Their morals 
would no lefs be tainted by this approximation, 
Both of thefe were evils againft which the Ame- 
ricans could not guard with too much circum{pec- 
tion. The government of Britain, however perfect 
in appearance and theory, was no defirable object 
to thofe who knew how corrupt it was in practice : 
and the manners and ways of living of its inhabitants 
could not be recommended, as worthy of being co- 
‘pied by fuch as were acquainted with the extrava- 
gance and exceffes of individuals; the pride and 
luxury of the great, and’ the profufion and irregu- 
larity that reigned among all clafies. - 
It was no longer, therefore, among the Englith, 
the Americans were to feck for patterns of either 
public or private virtue. The fimplicity of a re- 
public, ill accorded with the affeéted {plendour of a 
monarchy ; and American plainnefs would certainly 
fuffer a contamination from the pretended refine- 
‘ments of the Englith in their various modes of en- 
joying life. From imitating them if points of 
{mallet importance, they would at laft follow their 
example in matters of moment, and habituate 
-themielves to that laxity of domeftic morals,- and 
that fyftem of corruption in affairs of fare, which 
now infeéted all orders of men in England with fo 
tittle exception. Such were the ideas of many- per- 
fons in the Colonies. 
Fhefe inconveniences would not, in. their ap- 
‘prehenfions, refult from the alliance the Amieri- 
‘cans had formed with Franee. Born and educated - 
iva country, cf which the government, religion, 
; Jaws, 
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_ lgws, maxims, and manners were diametrically op= 
pofite to thofe of the French, the antipathy and pre- 
judice early imbibed againit thefe, would effectu- 
ally prevent them from ever obtaining any footing 
among the Americans:. The only connection be- 
tween them and the French, would.be that of two. 
nations united merely for their political fupport, 
and influenced by ino other confideration but the ne- 
ceffity of reciprocal affiftance, exclufive of all thofe 
motives arifing from confanguinity and perfonal at- 
tachments. 

Thefe and many other arguments were adduced 
by the Americans in favour of an alliance with 
France, preferably to one with Great Britain. They 
feemed, in fhort, to have transferred all their fu- 
ture hopes and views to that country and nation ; 
and to have biddeh, as it were, an sverlafling 
farewell to the land and peopi¢ from whence they 
originated, : 

> Such being the difpofitions of the Americans to- 
wards Britain, and their opinion of its inhabitants, 
itno longer became thefe to harbour thofe friendly 
fentiments in their behalf, to which they were for- 
merly entitled. The utmoft they had a right to ex- 
pect in the judgment of the impartial world, was to 
be placed.on a footing of equality with other ftates, 
until they snanifefted a willingnefs to renéw the an-* 
cient amity with their parent country. 

In the mean time, the antipathy of the Ameri- 
cans to miniftry and its adherents, had, by means of 
their publications and their partifans, gained exten- 
five ground; in England: its many fecret fpes were 
indefatigable in their endeavours to fow the feeds of 
diffention, aad to increafe the animofity of all par- 
ties. * : 

_ It was therefore with the utmoft keeanefs atid ac- 
tivity, they feized this opportunity of the general 

’ _ difcontent and alarm at the {tate and management of 
\. Nop. IIL No.20, Aa othe 
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the public findricés, to inflatne the minds of the 
people, already fufficiently exafperated at the enor- 
mity of the fums annually levied and expended by 
the prefent adminiftration. 

In this heat and violence of temper, the nation 
was fummoned to thofe meetitigs that have been 
mentioned. Happily as thofe who conduéted them 
were perfons of rank and character, it was with 
great fatisfaétion perceived by people of moderation 
nnd difcernment, that the machinations of the 
emiflaries of France and America, would be fruf- 
trated, and that the utmoft they would be able to. 
effet, would terminate in clamours and invee- 
tives. : 

On the eighth day of February, Sir George Sa- 
ville, one of the Members for the county of York, 
prefented to Parliament the petition of his conftitu- 
ents. Though in a weak ftate of health, he ex~ 
erted himfelt upon this occafion with uncommon 
vigour; and was attended to with that refpect and ~ 
attention which were due to a man of his eminent. 
worth and unfufpeéted patriotifm. : 

The fpecch he made was remarkably pointed and 
animated. He obferved, that the petition he laid 
before the Houfe, was the unanimous refult of a 
goft refpettable and numerous mecting: Thofe 
‘who compofed it were men pofleffed of falefs pro- 
perty than was contained in the Houfe to whom 
their petition was now prefented. This was a cir- 
cumftance that merited ferious confideration. Nei- 
ther had the petitioners exceeded therein the 
bounds of the ftriéteft decency: the petition was 
conceived in temperate language, arfd abftained 
from all perfonaliry. It went fingly to the point 
univerially complained of, the prodigious expen- 
diture of the public money, and the abufes with 
which it was accompapied; and it requefted the 
Efeule to put a itop to them. 
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A réqueft of this nature was fo reafonable and 
conftitutional, that it could not in equity be re- 
fufed. But fhould minifters rejeé it, he left it to 
them to conjecture the confequences. It came from 
the largeft and moft populous county’ im the king- 
dom, fully fenfible of its propriety, and earneftly 

, bent upon obtaining a remedy to thé evils of which 
the preflure was felt fo heavily. 

He then addreffed the minifter with great firm- 
nefs ; preffing him to declare, whether he meant to 
bea friend or a foe to the petition. He concluded 
by telling him the petition was fubferibed by more 
than eight thoufand frecholders ; and laying upon 
the table a lift of the gentlemen’s names, of whom 
the meeting confifted, aflured him that in whatever 
manner the Houfe might difpofe of the petition, they 
who had framed it, were determined to abide by it ; 
and had to that intent appointed a committee of cors 

| tefpondence with the committees of the other coun- 

ties. : 

This petition was feconded by Mr. Fox in one of 
the moft animated and eloquent difcourfes that ever 
had been pronounced in the Houfe. The minifte- 
tial anfwer on the other fide, was firm and refolute : 
it infifted on the neceffity of proceeding, previoufly 
to all other bufhefs, to that of ways arid means to 
raife the fuppiies that had been granted for the in- 
difpenfible fervice of the kingdom in its prefent pe- 
tilous circumftances. 

The petition from the county of York was fol- 
lowed by thofe from other counties, and by another 
from the proprietors of eftates in Jamaica, and the 
principal merchants concerned in that trade. This 
latter petition was drawn up in a bold and mafterly 
file. It conveyed remonftrances and complaints of 
the heavicft nature, and charged mminiftry with the 
moft inexcufable neglect of the ifland of Jamaica; 
of which it reprefented the warth and importance * 

-Aaa _. te 
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to this couritry in a clear and forcible manner. The 
purport of this petition was to fhew the danger that 
ifland was in, and the likelihood of the enemy at- 
tacking and taking it, unlefs it were put in a better 
ftate of defence. 

- On the cleventh of February, Mr. Burke brought 
forward the plan he had formed to fecure the Inde- 
pendence of Parliament, and to introduce ceconomy 
into the various departments of government. 

The fpeech he made on this occafion, was replete 
with the moft extenfive and accurate knowledge of 
the fubjects of which it treated. He laid the pro- 
pofals before the Houfe with a perfpicuity and an 
eloquence that commanded the attention, and even 
the applaufe of thofe whom his fyftem would mot: 
affeét. It was allowed by‘all parties, that he had 
acquitted himfeif in tHe arduous bufinefs he had 
undertaken, in the moit mafterly and complete 
manner. - 

‘The principle on which he founded his fyftem, 
was to remove the caufcs of corrupt influence, by 
leflening the power of thofe from whom it pro- 
ceeded. In order to accomplith this point, a num- 
ber of lucrative, but unneceflary and ufclefs em- 
ployments and places in their gift, were to be abo- 
lithed, and the unrcafonable emolunzents of others 
abridged. By thefe means, no lefs,-upon a ftric 
computation, than fifty votes in Parliament would 
become independent, through the abolition of thofe 
places which were held under miniftry; and an 
addition of two hundred thoufand pounds would’ 
accrue to the revenue. © : 

The rcformation he propofed was principally 
aimed at thofe offices that were liable to frequent 
changes of incumbents. Thofe of which the pof- 
feffion was ef a permanent nature, and the poffef-: 
fors had no other means of fubfiftencc, would be 

‘placed op fich a footing, as to prevent individtals 
© from 
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from receiving any perfonal injury. All official an® 
ufeful employinents were to retain their ufual fala- 
ries and “pérquifites. 

An ample fund was to remain to the Crown for 
the requifite fupport of itsdignity and grandeur, and 
for the remuneration of thole who. deferved well of 
the ftate by their merit or fervices.- + - 

He obferved that an exorbitant fhate of influence 
was highly pernicious to government. In propor- 
tiom as that influence had rifen of late, the au- 
thority of government, and the refpect due to it 
were no lefs vifibly diminifhed. The ftrength of 
government fhould go no further than the due per- 
formance of its fundtions: all that went beyond 
that line, tended indeed to render minifters power- 
ful; but not to make them ferviceable to the 
public. z 

The plan of, this intended reformation was com- 
prifed in five feparate bilfs. The firft regulated the 
civil eftablifhment of the Crown, limited the fum 
appropriated to penfions, fupprefled needlels of- 
fices, and applied the money produced by thefe' fav- 
ings to the ule of the public. The fecond ordain- 
ed the fale of the forefts, the lands, and other pof- 
feffions hitherto appertaining to the Crown. The 
third united the Principality of Wales, and the 
county of Chefter, to the fame kind of fubjeCtion 
to the Cro¥n as the other parts of the kingdom, by * 
abolifhing the courts and offices peculiar to them, 
and placing them altogether on the fame footing as 
the other counties. The fourth made the fame pro- 
vifion for the Dutchy of Lancafter, as#heS did for 
the Dutchy of Cornwall. The favings arifing from 
thefe alterations were, .as in the firft inftance, to: be 
applied to the fervice of the public. =“. s 

The offices to be abolifhed by this reformation, 
were the Treafurer, Comptroller, and Cofferer of 
the Houfhold, the Treafurer of the Chansber,. the 
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-Mafter of the Houfhold, the Board-of Greencloth, 
-and many places under the. Steward of the Houf- 
hold ; the great and removing Wardrobe, the Jewel 
Office, the Robes, the Board of Works, and the 
‘Civil branch of the Board of Ordnance. The offices 
of Treafurer of the N avy, and Paymafter of the Ar- 
my, were no longer to remain on the footing of 
.banks ; the money formerly depofited with them, 
was henceforth to be lodged in the Bank of Eng- 
land, to which alfo the Dufinefs of the Mint was to 
be transferred, the manufacturing part only ex- 
cepted. The office of Paymafter of the Penfions 
was alfo to be fuppreffed, and they were hereafter 
to he paid at the Exchequer. A reduétion was to 
be made of the great patent places in the Exchequer 
to fixed falaries, after the demife of their prefent 
poffeflors, and thofe who had reverfions upon them, 
The other offices to be abolifhed, were the Board of 
Trade, that of Third Secretary of State, and thofe 
of Mafters of the various forts of hounds. The pre- 
Aone litt of penfioners to remain ; but to determirfe 
with their lives ; after which the fum for penfions 
was to be limited to fixty thoufand pounds a 
ear. 
‘ This plan was accompanied with feveral regula- 
tions for the due and orderly payment of all per- 
fons in office or employment, according to their 
refpective neceffities, and the importaace of their 
employments. On the firft lift of payinent were 
the Judges: on the fecond, Minifters to foreign 
Courts : on the third, the King’s Tradefmen: on 
the fourth, his Domettic Servants, and all perfons 
whofe falaries did nat exceed two hundred pounds a 
year: on the fifth, the ycarix allowances to per- 
fonages of the royal family, including the privy 
purfe: on the fixth, individuals whofe falaries ex- 
ceeded two hundred pounds a year: on the feventh, 
the Penfion Lift: on the eighth, the pofts of Ho. 
; nour 
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ngur about the King’s perfon : on the ninth, thé 
Lords of the Treafury. . : 

The fpeech and propofals of Mr. Burke were re- 
ceived by the minifter with great candour and libe- 
rality gf fentiment.. He acknowledged the inge- 
nity and judicioufnefs of the plan, and the great 
propriety of introducing the propofed ceconomy and 
reformation in the various departments of the ftate, 
The motion for bringing in the bills, paffed accard- 
ingly, without any oppofition. : 

Great were the expectations entertained by the 
public at large on the hearing of the favourable re- 
ception of the fcheme offered by Mr. Burke. The 
high opinion entertained by all parties of that gen- 
tleman’s abilities, rendered them confident that 
were he permitted to bring his defign to full com- 
pletion, an effectual chek would be given to that in- 
fluence of which the magnitude appeared fo alarm- 
ing to the generality of people, ; 

The fum that might be produced for the public 
fervice by the reductions ot exerbitant falaries, and 
> the abolition of ncedlefs offices, was not the princi- 
pal gbjcé that people had in view. However con- 
fiderable it was expected to prove, it bore no pro- 
portion of importance, in the minds of men, when 
compared with the fatisfaction that would be felt; on 
fecing thy parliamentary power of minifters redua- 
ed, and¢he reprefentative bady of the nation placed 
in a ftate of real independence. 

On the fame day that Mr. Burke brought his plan 
of reformation into the Houfe of Commons, another 
to the fame purport was introduced by the Earl of 
Shelburne, into the Houfe of Lords, He moved, ip 
addition, that a committee fhould be appointed, to 
confift of members {elected out of both Houfes, none 
of whom fhould be pofleffed of places or penfiong, 
in order to examine the public expences, and the 
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method af accounting for, them,. particularly the 
bufinefs of contracts. © + eee ; 

He fupported: his motion with g@toat powers of 
argtiment, and with an extenfive diiplay of know- 
tedge and information. [He compiained that un- 
conftitutional influence had ufurped the place of 
eonftitutional power. This, he avowed ta terms of 
gréat warmth, it was his aim to annihilate; but 
this would be impracticable, while twenty millions, 
the prefent amount of the annual expenditure, were 
left to the fole and uncontrouled difpefai of a pro- 
fufe miniftry. 

He went largely into the meafures adopted of late 
years in prdof of the baneful confequeénces of that 
influence, He afcribed to its overbearing weight, 
the whole feries of difficulties into which the nation 
had becn led, He entered into a deep and fevere 
inveftigation of the manner i: which thé debts of the 
nation had increafed to their ‘prefent enormity. 

He confirmed the propriety of the examination 
he propofed, by recurrisig to the precedents of that 
kind in the two reigns fucceffive to the Revolution, 
which had been productive of much utility to the 
public, by dete€ting abufes, and punifhisg thofe 
who were guilty af corrupt practices. 

The Earl of Shelburne’s motion was vigoroufly 
fconded by other Lords. After adducxyg feveral 
facts in confirmation of what had been lari before 
the Houfe, it was aflerted as a conclufive argument 
in its favour, that a large majority of people of all 
parties demanded an immediate ‘reformation of go- 
vernment, as the only means remaining to preferve 
this country from certain and approaching ruin. 

The motives affigned by adminiftration for op~ 
pofing the motion, were, the inutility of coming ta 
any refolution in that Houfe which was to be bind- 
ing on the other, and the canftitutional incompe- 
tency of the Houfe of Feerg to interfere in any bu- 
fiuels-relgting to the grant,or expenditure of mo- 
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a#éy, which belonged exelufively to the Houfe of” 
Commons. The examination of public accounts, 
jn the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, was 
#épreferited as 4 meafure that had proved ineffectual, 
and for that reafon had been difcontinued on the 
acceffion of the prefent royal family, It was alfo 
infifted, that ito additional laws were'neceflary to 
punith pecuniary tranfgreffions, as thofe in being _ 
were, and had been, experimentally found fully 
adequate t6 that purpofe. : 

That part of the motion which excluded place. 
then and penfioners from the committee of exami- 
nation, was highly refented by the Lafds on the 
fide of adminiftration. By fome it was conftrued as 
a libel upon them, as it infinuated that fuch of them 
ag were in office, could not be trifted for a confei- 
entious ‘delivery of their opinions on a fubject of 
the higheft importance tO their country. 

But that which feeméd to give the higheft dif- 
pleafure and offence to the Lords in the intereft of 
miniftry, was the argument drawn from that f{pirit 
of diffatisfaction and complaint which had given 
rife to the meetings and affociations in the counties, 
and to the petitions that had been prefented to Par- 
lament in terms of fo much freedom, 

Thefe meetings, together with their proceedings, 
were condefined as the offspring of faction, and the 
forerunners of tebellion, They tended: to throw 


- the realm into confufion by calumniating govern- 


ment, and Icading men to caft afide that refpect and 
feference for their rulers which are the neceflary 
bonds of fociety. : 

The motion now before them was reprefented as 
defigned to co-operate with thofe proceedings. It 
originated from the fame fund of tactioufnels, and 
was calculated to embarrafs miniftry, and to render 
it odious, by making fuch propofals, as being imr 
practicable, and therefore inadmiffible, would of 

: . is courfe 
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gourfe be rejeted. Thefe propofals correfponding 
with the petitions framed by thefe meetings," it was 
eafy to perceive that the rejection of them would add 
freth fuel to the flame that had been kindled, and 
enable their abettors to held out thofe who had op- 
pofed them to popular malevolence, and to perplex 
by fuch means the meafures of adminiftration. 

“ “The objections to the mation on account of its 
inefficacy to bind the other Houfe, was treated as 
deftitute of weight. All fuch pretexts and cavils 
might be removed by omitting the mention of ei- 
ther of the two Houfes ; and the matter was of too 
ferious a confequence to defift from it on account 
of meer forms. 

The incompetency of the Houfe of Lords to in- 
terfere in moncy matters, was an_obftacle of no 
moment: a conference with the Houfe of Com- 
mons would fettle that point with facility. But 
without having recourfe to this, there were prece- 
dents to fhew that the Houfe of Peers enjoyed, avd 
had exercifed the right of examination into the 
-public expences, : 

The refentment fo warmly expreffed for the ex- 
clufion of placemén and penfioners, was anfwered 
by obferving that this exclufion was perfeétly_con- 
formable to the conftitution and the laws of this 
country ; which allowed no individuahyto determine 
upon queftions wherein they were fuppoled to be 
perfonally interefted, or liable to be biafled. 

The reprobation of the county meetings wastaken 
up with great warmth by the Lords in appofition. 
They denied, in the moft explicit and contradictory 
terms, whatever, had been thrown out to their dil- 
advantage. ‘The Marquis of Rockingham, in par- 
ticular, [poke with much firmnefs and amimatiop 
upon this fubjcct. He afferted the meeting of York 
to have been the very reverfe of factious. It con- 

. fifted of perfons of afl parties, convinced of the im- 
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mediate neceffity of the reform for which the e- 
titioned. . : 

It was obferved, at the fame time, that the peti- 
tioners in the Englith counties had difplayed no 
figns of that rebellious {pirit which was imputed to 
them. They came to thefe meetings unarmed ; 
they made no threats 3 they ated @riétly according 
to the letter of the conftitution : yet they were 
wantonly charged with infidious defigns, and with 
npwarrantable practices, But thofe who indulged 
themfelves in fuch indecent reprefentations of the 
actions and intentions of men of rank, character, 
and property, ought to confider that by treating 
them fo difrefpetfully and fo injurioufly, they were 
labouring to provoke them to thofe excefles, of 
which they were determined on their firft comin: 
together, to remain clearly innocent ; but ahiek 
ill ufage, and contumetious language had a natural 
tendency to extort eves from the moft moderate and 
forbcaring. 

But who were thefe men whom miniftry took 
*fuch pains to defcribe as malicious and contempti- 

ble? They were genticmen of birth, education, 
and fortune ; as much converfaht in liberal know- 
ledge, and as well acquainted with the world as 
thofe who afperfed them in this unjuftifiable. man- 
ner, Titlgtand the privilege of fitting within thofe 
walls ex“epted, there was no difparity between 
the revilers and the reviled. Was it then confiftent 
with equity or with common manners, to load per- 
fons of this defeription with fuch defamatory epi- 
thets, as were fo promifcuoufly beftowed upon 
thofe who compofed the meetings in the different 
counties ? 

Miniftry ought to bear in mind, that it was pre- 
cifely by fuch an opprobrious treatment of the cha- 
raGter of the Colonitts, that they drove them to 
that infurreétion againft this country, which had 
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at laft terminated in hoftilities and independence, 
Did minifters imagine that Englifhmen -had lefs 
fpitit than the “Amefitatis, and were not as Capa- 
ble, 6h provocation, to make thofe repent whd 
durft offer them improper ufage ? 

Some members of the oppofition went fo far as 
to tell adminiftration, that they rejoiced to fee fo 
free and bold a fpirit reviving in this countty. It 
‘was that true Englith fpirit which had, on fo 
many occafions, defeared the defigns of wicked mé- 
nifters, and fruftrated the attempts apainft its li- 
berties. It waga noble fpirit ; and inftead of being 
condemned and difcouraged, it deferved to bé che- 
rithed, None would with it to fubfide, but fuch as 
had reafon to apprehend its refentment for their 
guilt or mifconduct. Every true Englifhman would 
congratulate his countryman on its re-appearance 
among them 5 and would «be heartily aggrieved 
fhould thinifterial artifices effeét its decline. 

After a debate carried on with a violence and, 
ena on each fide, that knew very little 

ounds, and whercin much eloquence and argument’ 
were difplayed by, both parties, the Earl of Shel- 
burne’s motion was rejected upon a divifion, by a 
majority of one hundred and one, to fifty-five. 

This was the ftrongeft minority that had appeared 
“in the Houfe of Lords for many years.‘ It proved 
very alarming to miniftry ; ‘as it fhewed tHat a fpirit 
of defeétion had gone forth, which threatened, from 
its late increafe, to rife in no long time to fuch a 
height, as would effectually puta ftop to that influ- 
ence of which the complaint was fo general. 

The rejection of Lord Shelburne’s motion occa- 
fioned a remarkable proteft. It was conceived in 
the mof expreffive and forcible language. Among 
other particulars, it firmly denied any intention to 
@iminith the conflitutional power of the Crown.— 
* ‘This power,” the proteftors faid, “ we are ne 
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lefs folicitous to preferve, than we arc to annihilate 
its unconftitutional influence. The prerogative 
rightly underfteod,. not touched or intended to 
be touched by this motion, will fupport the 
Crown in all the fplendour which the King’s 
perfonal dignity requires, and with all the autho- 
rity and vigour ncceflary to give due effect to the 
executive powers of government.” 
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“CHAP. XLIx. 
Parliamentary Proceedings: 
1780. 


HE motion made by the Earl of Shelburne 

the plan propofed by Mr. Burke, and thé 
county petitions, were looked upon as the moft re- 
_ markable events produced in Parliament by the 
American war. Their tendency being of fuch a na- 
ture, that had they fucceeded in the manner in- 
tended, they would have wrought an effential re- 
volution in the modes of adminwtering the affairs 
of government. 2 " 

On the eighth of March, the Houfe of Com- 
mons went into a committee on that bill in Mr: 
Burke’s plan, which related to the civil eftablith- 
ment of the Crown. The firft queftion agitated, . 
was the propriety of abolifhing the office of Secre-_ 
tary of State for the Colonies. 5 

The objections to its abolition, were its rea’ utility 
and efficiericy : it was attended with no vareafon- 
abje falaries or profits, and produced little isfluence 
in Parliament. Thefe affertions could not be inva« 
lidated by any proofs to the contrary ; a meer denial 
of them carried no weight. 

A third Secretary of State had been known in 
this kingdom in paft ages, and was no novelty in 
the prefent, nor even fo lately as during ,the laft 
reign. It could not therefore be confidered as a 
new office, but as an old one revived: 6 

But exclufive of thefe two objections, another 
fubfifted of much greater ftrength. The abolition. 
ef that office in the manner propofed, would be an 
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fifurpation of the executive power by the deliberas’ 
tive, which was evidently unconftitutional. 

Oppofition contended, on the other hand, that 
two Secretaries of State only, had proved fully fuf- 
ficient in the moft flourifhing period of this country. 
That it was precifely from the date, when a third 
was appointed, that its profperity began to decline : 
the former exiftence of a third could not therefore 
be alledged as any argument of his neceflity. The 
charfie of infringing the exccutive rights of the 
Crowp, did not apply to the privilege long enjoy: 
ed, aitl exercifed by Parliament, to infpect and re- 
gulate Whatever appertained to the government of 
this country, whether in the framing of laws, or 
the correction of abufes in every department of thie 
Rate without exception, 

The debate op this queftion lafted till three o’clock 
in the morning. It was managed with great ability 
on both fides. Argumentation, knowledge, and 
eidquence, were difplayed in a degree feldom 
known. Points of the moft ferious and conftitu- 
tional nature were agitated with a fervour and ve- 
hemence equal to their importance. The limits of 
regal poweés\ its duties, its pretenfions, and its pre- 
rogatives ; tights of the people, the boundaries 
in matters of government ; in fhorf,: 
the whole theory of the Britith confitution came 
into ample difcuffion on this occafion. The iffue 
of the debate was, that the motion for abolifhing the 
office of third Secretary of State, was rejected 0 pon 
a divifion, by two hundred and eight, againft a mi- 
nority that was now increafed to no leis than two 
hundred and dne. : 

It was remarked thereupon, by the friends of 
miniftry,, thar this augmentation of their opponents 
was a conclufive proot that the imfluence fo muck 


complained of had no real exifkence, and was ey 
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of fufficieat’ weight to infure the egrtying on the 
neceflary bufinels of government. ; 

The reply made. by appofition to this remark, 
was; that the univerfal fenfe of the people of Eng- 
Yand had been fo loudly and fo animatediy exprefl= 
ed, that their conftituents were fully conyinced of 
the neceffity of complying with their demands. 

The next objet of difcuffign, was the Board of 
Trade. It was reprefented by oppofition, as an of- 
fice entirely ufelefs in the prefent cirgumftances; and 
anfwering no other purpefe than to fecure Sight 
votes in Parliament at the yearly charge of a°thou- 
fand pounds a pieces : 

A gentleman who fat at that Board, maintained 
its importance and utility with much knowledge 
and information relating to it. He was anfwered 
by Mr. Burke with no lefs acutenefs, The purport - 
of his argument was to fhew, that when under the’ 
direction of a committee of council withgut fala- 
ries, the affairs of the Plantations had been cox- 
duéted with more ability and difpatch than finge 
the appointment of that Board. In proof, of this, 
he adduced a variety of fats and paffages highly 
inftructive and interefting. : 

The iffue of this conteft was more favoyrable to 
oppofition than the former. The akjiljtion of the 
Board of Trade was carried by two hundred and 
and feven votes agajnft onc hundred and nipety- 
hine. ; 

This was a fignal defeat to miniftry. It mani- 
fefted that the voice of the nation, when, ferjoufly 
and refolutely bent on eny great peint, was of tod 
much preponderance to be refifted with : facility, 
even in the very feat of miniftetial power: 

The third debate ori Mr. Burke’s Eftablifhment 
Bill, was concerning the offices of Treafurer of the 
Chamber, Treafurer, of the Houthold, Cofferer, 
aad other places connedted with thefe. Miniftry 
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‘@onfended thet thefe employments were not of a 
public nature, and that it would be indecent to af- 
fume the management of the King’s Houthold, in 
matters that did not relate to the government of the 
ftate, and wherein his own private convenience was 
folely concerned, 

Oppofition denied the Royal Houfhold being the 
King’s private concern. It had at all times been 
held by Parliament in quite another light,- even 
in drofe ages when the power of the Crown was far 
fupgtior to what it had been fince. It was by means 
of :hyfe numerous offices about Court, that an un- 
dve imuence had fo long been fupported. To 
prevent their fuppreffion, was to abet the continu- 
ance of that influence. 

The conteft.on thefe points was very warm, and 

brought out « Phutiade of arguments of the moft 
ferious tende: yiin_their application to the fubje& 
in queftion. A variety “of refle@ions were thrown 
ut by oppofition, highly difagreeing with the 
maxims advanced by thofe who argucd in favour of 
the prefent eftablithment. 
‘On pytting the queftion whether the place of 
Treafureof the Chamber fhould be abolithed, it 
was negattked by two hundred and eleven votes, 
againit. fiftyNeight. The abolition of the other 
concomitant offices was negatived in the fame man- ~ 
Rer, 

Mr. Burke was not more fuccefsful on bringing 
forwards, fome days after, the queftion for fupprefs- 
img the employment of the Great Wardrobe, and 
others depending on it. The motion was rejected 
by two hundred and ten votes, to one hundred and 
eighty-three. That concerning the Board of Works, 
was thrown out by two hundred and three, againft 
one hundred and eighteen. 
~ The difeuffion on both thefe fubjeéts afforded Mr. 
Burke an opportunity of dilplaying the grezt variety 
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of his knewledge and abilities, and of exerting 
a power of see a and a fertility of imagi- 
nation, humour, and eloquence, that gained him 
the higheft applaufe. But he was now convinced 
that his efforts for the eftablifhment of his plan, 
would meet with infuperable difficulties, and that 
every obftacle would be thrown in their way on the 
part of adminiftration, and by the numerous expec- 
tants of their favours. 

Herein he was not deceived. A rejectionswvas 
given fome days after to the propofals for abcifh- 
ing the offices of Mafters of thc various. dey»mi- 
nations of hounds, and of Paymafter of th: Pen- 
fions, for fuppreffing the payment of Penfions dur- 
ing pleafure, for limiting the Secret Service Mc- 
ney, for regulating the order in which Payments 
were to be made to the Civil Officess of State, and 
to thofe of the King’s Houthold, and-for empower- 
ing certain of the great officers ‘of State, to calk 
before them thofe who kept the public accounts, 
and to examine them in a fummary way. 

The only claufe which paffed upon this occafion; 
was that which enaétcd that the offices of, Licute- 
nant and Enfign, and others appertainif'g to the 
Yeomen of the Guards, and the Band of, zentlemen 
Penfioners, fhould, after their determ#,ation in the 
prefent potfeifors, no longer be fold ; But be given 
to Officers of the Army and Navy upon half pay, 
and of fifteen years ftanding in their refpeCtive line. 
of fervice. 

The ill fuccefs of his attempt was the more mor- 
tifying to Mr. Burke, as he had expected, and now 
declared to the Houfe, that had his plan been ac- 
c.pted in that latitude he propofed, more than a 
milion would have annually been faved ¢o the 
nation, 

On.-the fixth of April the petitions from the Eng- 
lih counties, now endrcafed to the number of forty, 
; : were, 
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wefe according to a previous appointment, taken 
into confideration by the Houfe of Commons. 

The late Lord Afhburton; then Mr, Dunning, 
opened ‘his important bufineis, in a fpeech full of 
accuracy and forciblenefs of argument. He ob- . 
ferved, that the general purport of thefe numerous 
petitios amounted to a ftrong and fetious com-' 
plaint Of the unconftitutional influence of the 
Crow, and the neceffity of fetting bounds to the 
proffe expenditure of the public money, 

*obferved that feveral efforts had heen made 

to ford the intent of thefe petitions, Sir George 
Savile ‘had moved for a difclofal of the private 
petions payable at pleafure; Mr. Burke had pro- 
dyed his plan of reform 3 Colonel Barre had moved 
fc a committee*pf Accounts; and Sir Philip Jen- 
rigs Clerk had’ rought,in a bill to exclude con. 
‘actois from that"Heufe « but the firt of thefe at- 
empts was immediately defeated ; the fecond fruf- 
‘raed by minifterial artifice, after having received 
a deceitful encouragement ; the third was taken out 
of the framer’s hands by a ftratagem from the fame 
quarter ; afd the fourth, though it had been care 
nied througithe Houte of Commons, was menaced 
with a certai Aevéaheee in the Houfe of Lords, 

Thefe attemts to procure fatisfaction to the pe- 
titioners, having failed, it now remained for the 
Houfe to determine, whether the petitions prefented 
by the people of England, were to be complied 
with, or rejected. To bring this point to an iffue, 
he would make two motions 3 the acceptance or re- 

| fufal of which mutt neceflarily devide it. 
| He then moved, “ That the influence of the 
Crown had increafed, was fill increafing, and 
ought to "be diminifhed.” He contended that his 
aflertion was of notorious truth and certainty. Ie 
was the’full perfuafion of the public, and was found- 
¢dupon every indication which the nature of it ad-. 
= Bbha- \* matted, 
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mitted. This corrupt influence waé arrived to fuch 
a height, that_perfons who fupported the meafurcs 
of miniftry in Parliament, reprobated them without. 
He could name no lefs than fifty members of that 
Houle, who acted in this fcandalous manner. 

The objections of miniftry were grounded on a 
defeét of proper evidence in fupport of an alertion 
of fo ferious a nature they knew of none ; all ap- 
pearances were againft it: the unprofperou: fitua- 
tion of public affairs afforded no vifible mea of 
this influence. The power of the Crown, ftih as 
it was, had fubfifted before their time; 4d it 
would be highly unjuft to charge the nad: 
miniftration with having procured it any augren- 
tation. Government had for many years been ar- 
ried on exaétly on the fame plan, pad by the fae 
means as now, without fuch fmputétions as minifixs 
experienced at this day. | __) ” 

Great indignation was “exprefied at the mentio 
of that infamous duplicity which induced mente 
act for miniftry within doors, and againft them 
without. The faét to fome appeared problematt: + 
they were loaded with execration, and ven bid tol 
depart from the minifterial fide of the ute. \ 

“The part which was taken on ¢ yc’ day by Sir 
Fletcher Norton, the Speaker, was jongly decifive 
again(t minifiry. He fupported the motion in the 
firmeft and moft pointed language, appealing to 
the confcience and feelings of every gentleman pre~ | 
font, whether they could deny it. His opinion was, * 
that the powers lodged in the hands of the Crown, 
were fully adequate to all the purpofes of a good, 
and more than fufficient for the purpofes of a bad 
government. He told the Houfe, that the petitions 
before them ought to have been prevented, by re- 
moving the caufe without waiting to-be reminded of 
their dury. They, fat there as the reprefentatives 
of athe people; aad could not be ignorant that 
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they were bound to confult the advantage of their 
conftituents, whenever it was clearly pointed out, 
preferably and antecedently to all other confie 
derations. ; 

After oncof the moft memorable debates that had 
for many years been heard in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, Mr. Dunning’s motion was carried upon a 
divifion, by two hundred and thirty-three votes 
againft two hundred and fifteen. : 

The fecond motion made by Mr. Dunning, was, 
thatéthe Houfe of Commons was as competent to 
exanipe into, and correét abufes in the expendi- 
ture oi-the revenue appropriated to the Civil Lift,* 
as of every other branch of the public revenue, when- 
ever it might,feem expedient. 

Another mésjon was added to it by Mr. Thomas 
Pit, whofe exfttions on the fide of oppofition had 
beet! remarka’Sle‘on this;day. He moved that it was 
the duty of that Houfe to provide an immediate 
ox® cffectual ycdrefs of the abufes complained of 
ipthe petitions thatshad been prefented to it from 
the different parts of the kingdom, 

Notwiipftanding the requett and entreaty on the 
part of miftry, that no further proceedings fhould 
take place Yhat night, both thefe motions were car- 
ried without’ divifion : fo refolute were thofe in 
oppofition to make the moft of an advantage which 
was feldom in their poffeffion, and of which they 
deemed to doubt the permanency. 

To complete the fuccefs of oppofition, the refo- 
lutions that had pafied were reported, read a firft 
and fecond time, and agreed to without a divifion. 
Such an expeditious method of proceeding was 
ftrongly oppofed by miniftry ; but its influence was 
at this moment enurely loft; and it was fuid at the 
time, that had it not been for the lateneds of the 
hour, and the evident impropriety of pufhing mat- 
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ters further at that infant, oppoftion might have 
carried, whatever they thought proper. 

Never had miniftry been treated with fo much 
feverity of language as on this occafion, They 
were accufed of having, through their fervility and 
bafe fubisiffion to that fecret influence by which 
they were overruled, facrificed the glory of their 
country, and lctfened its importance irrecoverably. 
Before they affmed the reins of adminiftration, the 
name of an Englifhman was refpectable in the.moft 
flattering degree; but as if a confpiracy had tpeen 
formed againft it by thofe who dittated theZnea- 
fures of miniftry, all had been done that coyft have 
poflibly been imagined, to lower it in the eftima- 
of the world. 

No ftronger proof, it was faid, coyld be'adduced. 
of the alarming intluence of «the Grown, than t 
retention of their places and power-by the prevent 
miniftry, after the load of calamity and difprace 
they had heaped upon this country, aad in defiinge 
of the repeated complaints of she public, and the 
general cry for iheir difmifiton. — > 

The inveétives againft them out of ders were 
fill more outrageous.” Théedifcontent mi people 
at large was now rifen to fuch a heigh%’ that they 
received the news of the minifterial Zefeat in the 
Houfe, with as much exultation, astif a victory 
of the left importance had been obtained over an 
enemy. 

It was obferved by fome fhrewd foreigners at this 
time, that nothing could exhibit the fuperior pre- 
tenfions of the i:nglifh to liberty, in a more dif. 
para;ing light, than the fixed and unaltered con- 
tradiction of their withes for a change of miniftry 
and meafures which was experienced at this period ; 
whea, notwithftanding the reprefentataves of the 
nation united with their conftituents in the moft 
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Unqualified repfobation of the condué of their ru- 
Jers, thefe‘Were fill able to Keep their places. 

After many years of fruitlefs endeavours, oppo- 
fition now faw itfelf matter of the field. It refolved 
to lofe no time in improving ‘this fuccefs. On the 
next meeting it was move “by ‘Mr. Dunning, that 
to afcertain the independence of Parliament, and 
remove all fufpicions of i's being under undue ins 
fluence, there fhould every feffion, feven days after 
the meeting of Parliament, be laid before that 
Houfe, an account of all tums iffued out of the 
Civil Lit, or any other branch of the revenue, 
fince the laft recefs, in favour of any of its mem- 
bers. ; 

Little oppafition was made to this Propofal. As 
it was evidently founded on the neceffity of efta- 
blihing a fubfuntial“tet of independence, no va; 
lid agaimentséould be produced againft it, and it 
was Larried with no di heulty. ae 

Encouraged by this fucceis, Mr. Dunning next 
ved, that fthe following officers thould be ex- 
cluded frouf"a feat in fhe «oule :—The Treafurers 
of the Camber and Houthold, the Cofferer, Comp- 
troller, al"4 Mafter of the Houthold, the Clerks of 
the Green Goth, and their deputies. 

This qué3ion was debated with much more 
warmth than the former. Ag it-was in facta place 
bill, it met with great obftru€tion from the minift 
terial quarter. Its whole flrength was collected 
to defeat it. But after a well-ditputed conteft, it 
was carried, upon a divifion, by two hundred and 
fifteen, againft two hundred and thirteen. 

Such were-the confequences immediatety refult- 
ing from the fervour with which the petitions from 
the English counties had been inforced ; but this 
triumph of eppofition was of thort duration. It 
was indeed a novelty of a ftriking nature. The 
whole kingdom ftood aftonifhed at the readinedy 
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with which its reprefentatives had paffed fomany re~ 
folutions militating again the influence of mi- 
nifiry'; and people were at a lofs to what caufes 
théy were to afcribe fo wonderful a change in men 
‘who had hitherto feemed fo refolutely devoted to 
the will of adminiftration. 

But this popular difpofition did not laft above a 
week. It expired on the motion of Mr. Crewe, 
for excluding Revenue Officers from voting at Par- 
liamentary Elcétions. After a long debate, it was 
rejected by two hundred and twenty-four, againft 
one hundred and ninety-five. f 

In the Houfe of Lords, the Contractors pA met 
with the overthrow with which it had been threat~ 
ened. The principal arguments againft it were, 
that it would indifpofe fubftantial pebple from en~ 
gaging to furnith neceffaries to the fleet and arny, 
and would throw that bufinefs into the hands of'ne- 
ceffitous perfons, whofe circumftanes prectuded 
them from afpiring toa feat in Parliament ; and ‘xjo 
therefore could not reafonably be fuppofed to phf- 
fefs the means of fulfilling their contra%s. as 

It was urged with great vehemence*that the 
public was impofed- upon. bya factious.g'y of In- 
dependence of Parliament, and Econfiny, which 
had perverted the minds of the peopl cand feduced 
them into opinions fubverfive of government, It 
was time for the Houfe of Peers, as the conftituti- 
onal barrier between King and People, to fet their 
faces againft this {pirit of innovation, which, under 
pretence of reforming abufes, aimed at the de-~ 
ftruction of thofe eftablifhed rules of government, 
which till new had been quietly fubmitted to ; and 
without an acquiefc: uce wherein, the {tate would be 
fubjcét to endlefs turbulence and commotiop. 

Thefe, and a varicty of other allegations, tend- 
ing much to the fame purpofe, were received by 
oppofition with the Rrongeft expreffions of aa 
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and difapprekation. It was afferted that the exclu- 
fion of cantractors; was a meafure founded on the 
fame principle as that which excluded multitudes 
in England from voting in the eleGtion of their own 
reprefentatives, Men. of the highcft capacity, and 
the pureft principles, were;-if net duly qualified in 
other refpects, fhut out fram all pretenfions to be 
elected. Perfons in certain public offices were for 
that reafon denied a feat in Parliament. The prix- 
ciple on which this regulation . was founded, ‘ad- 
mitted of no controverfy. It was the danger: all 
men were in of fubmitting to that authority to 
whic they owed their confequence. This fubmif- 
fiveneis was a principle that pervaded all mankind 2 
men of fordid difpofitions were governed by no 
other; and men of the nobleft inc inationg found it 
difficult to refift. The generality, if not indeed all 
cytractors without exception,. were individuals 
bref up in jmercantile affairs, which naturally ha- . 
uated their minds to keennefs in the purfuit of 

1eir pecunjary interefts: fuch a frame of mind ne~ 
Ceflarily gwpofed them to be powerfully influenced 
by thegprofpect of lucre. Such men, therefore, 
ought ut to be placed in the way of temptation, ef- 
pecially’ .zhen their yielding to jit might be preju- 
dicial to tt,3 public in matters of the higheft impor- 
tance, . . 
Nor would the public fuffer any detriment from. 
their exclufion, as miuifiry had thought proper to 
fuppofe might happen from the abilities fome of 
them might pofleis. The abilities of fuch perfons 
were feldom known to extend beyond the knowledge 
of enriching themfelves at the public expence. 
Herein their abilities were undenizble ;. but in that 
knowledge which became a gentleman entrutted 

with political bufinefs, they could hardly fail being. | 
deficient, from the narrownefs of their education ; 
as it was notorious that moft, if not all of them, 
were 
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were individuals merely converfant in trade; and 
confined-to thofe walks of life, wherein very little 
impreVement in arfy other branches is obtainable. 

. “Allowing fuch perfons to be poffeffed of the fair- 
eft character in their profefion, were not the pro- 
fits accruing from the contracts given to them, an 
ample reward for their diligence and fidelity in ful- 
fijling them according to agreement? It was well 
known that thefe profits were often fo great, as toex- 
cecd all the reaionable proportions of gain derivable 
from any other branch of bufinefs. Such uncom- 
mon encouragements from minifters were never be- 
ftewed without a certainty of their being fay ba- 
lanced by the receivers. 

‘Experience manifefted how truly the miniftry 
calculated in thefe matters. Contra@tors were as 
firm and ftaunch adherents to it, as any denomin 
tion of men, They had no opinions but what wie. 
ftrictly conformable to its directions ; aed were &on- 
ftant and implicit in their obedience. i a 

It had becn objected by miniftry, that open an¥ 
public contracts would prove the means éf difclof— 
ing fecrets of ftate which ought to remain @6nceal- 
ed. Defigns in contemplation againft thefenemy, 
could not be carried on with probability g fuccefs, 
were they once to be apprized of them ; £.nd private 
contracts only could effectually prevent the convey- 
ance of information. 

_ Butthis objection, it was aliedged by oppofition, 
was eafily removed by adverting to the contracts 
made by the Victualling-Office. They were pub- 
lic in the extremeft degree : every circumftance was 
made known that related to the fhipping which were 
to be fupplied; yet no inconvenience arofe from 
this long eftablithed mode. The enemy had no 
other means of coming at the knowledge af intend- 
ed expeditions, than the meer account of ftores and 


provitions fhipped on board a fquadron: the utmoft 
f thar 
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that could be difcovered by fuch a circumftance, 
was the length or the thortnefs of the voyage; but 
the real-abject of its deftination muft be afcertained 
by other methgds. - 

Some very. fevere infinuations of mifconduét in 
miniftry were thrown out-upon this occafion. It 
was furmifed that the charges of the .contract for 
tum, which was paid for in currency, had-been 
miade out in fterling moncy ; and that after 4 large 
premium had been allowed for fupplying the forces 
in America with gold from Portugal, the remit- 
tances were all made in Englith guineas. To what 
was this to be attributed *—To inadvertance, neg- 
Jeét, or connivance ? 

The danger of difcouraging men of great pro- 
perty from entering into contraéts with. govern- 
ment, and of throwing this bufinefs into the hands 
or mproper people, was treated as groundlefs and 
chiy trical. |No man that had intereft enough to | 
olyéin a conihact, could ever want the amplett cre- 
dg to enablejaim to perform it. 

But chapethich gave.the greatcft offence to oppo- 
fition, wus the manner in which miniftry had re{’ 
buked wae violent fpirit that had been roufed 
throughout the nation for the independence of Par- 
Hament, ai} the reform of abutes. That fpirit, it 
was replied, had too long lain dormant. It was-the 
genuine fpirit of the Englith conftitution ; and it 
was only by keeping it awake, that thofe reforma- 
tions could be brought about, which the times de- 
manded, The people had not been impofed upon 
by falfe pretences ; they were witneffes of the moft 
unprecedented profufion ; and were warranted in re« 
quiring integrity and oeconomy in the management 
of the, national revenuc: this was a conftitutional 
requeft, and was not dictated by turbulence or the 
fpirjt cf innovation, as had been fugeefted. A du- 
titul petition was the right of the fubject sfand, 
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could not be conftrued into a difturbance of go- 
vernmgszt. a 

AMGriety of other arguments were produced on 
each fide, in the courfe of this debate, when the 
q@eftion being put, the Contra¢tors Bill was re- 
jected by fixty-one votes, to forty-one 

In the Houfe of Commons the decline of the po- 
pular inicreft became daily more apparent. In pur- 
Tuance of the determination to comply with the 
wifhes expreffed by the people, Mr. Dunning mov- 
ed, that an addrefs thould be prefented to the Throne 
againft a diffolution or prorogation of Parliament, 
until meafures had been taken to prevent the im- 
proper influence, and to remedy the other griev- 
ances complained of in the petitions. 

Oppofition was not unaware of the defection in- 
tended by a number of their late auxiliaries. <. 
order, if poffible, to preferve their adherence. “ey 
expatiated with unufual force and vichemencts on 
the propriety of carrying into execution the PX 
of reform that. had been fo happily 'commencel®, 
and the difhonour of relinquithing it atti fo ftrong 
and folemn an avowal of its neceffity. - N¥ man, it 
was faid, that had voted for-the I eon had 





paffed on the fixth of April, could, confKently with 
his reputation, depart from them, wifout laying 
himfelf open to contempt, and incurring the impu- 
tation of acting from the bafett motives. 

The debates on the motion were long and ani- 
mated. A repetition enfued of all that had been 
advanced on the fubjcét of the petitions. The part 
now taken by thofe who had recently gone over to 
oppofition, and who now returned to their former 
connection, was reprobated in the moft unreferved 
terms that language could afford. But arguments 
and remonftrances were lavithed to ne purpofe ; 
they continued immoveable in the refolution they 
had'formed to refume the fupport of miniftry ; and 

: when, 
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when the queftion was put, the motion was reject- 


ed by two hundred and fifty-four votes, againft two | 


hundred and three. 

Such a defertion in the day of trial, roufed the 
refentment of oppofition to the higheft pitch.. The 
minifterial fide of the Houfe would gladly have 
availed itfelf of the latenefsof the hour to break it 
up, as it was paft midnight: but Mr. Fox tifing, 


the Speaker infifted that the Houfe thould remain 


fitting. 

The talents of Mr. Fox were difplayed on this 
occafion with an energy that aftonifhed even thofe 
againft whom they were direéted with the moft uh- 
relenting feverity. He treated thofe members who 
had deferted oppofition with the utmoft difdain and 
contempt, and beftowed upon them the moft un- 
aualified reproaches¢hat anger could fuggeft, ‘and 
elocsugnce could exprefs. He reprefented the vote 
whi-h had jpit pafled,*as a fhame and fcandal to 
the: Houfe. “Men who had folemnly bound them. 
Nee to ftarrd by the caufe of their conftituents, 
had now Jdtely and treacheroufly deccived them : 
they had, in defiance of difgrace and lofs of cha- 
racter, gone over to their enemies ; and affifted in 
reinftating.them on that footing of power, from 
which they had promifed in the moft faithful man- 
ner to contribute in removing them. After be- 
traying their friends fo ignominioufly, what epi- 
thets could they expceét, but thofe of unprincipled 
and fordid flaves to the meaneft of all human 
paffions. 

Mr. Dunning was no lefs pointed in his ftri@tures 
on thofe who had forfaken the fide of oppofition. 
He charged them with the fouleft brech of faith,. 
of which perfons ina public ftation could be guilty : 
they had deceived the people into erroneous mea. 
furas ; and by holding out falfe pretences of-be- 
friending them, ha prevented them from aeopt- 
f 22 ing 
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ing thofe meafures they had in contemplation to 
procusti redrefs of their grievances. 

At was now the unanimous opinion of oppofition, 
that the decifion of this day had put an end to all rea- 
fonable hopes of compaffing the intent of the pe- 
titions. The pains that had been taken to convene 
the people of the beft repute and character through- 
out the nation, and to take their fenfe upon the pre- 
fent ftate of affairs, were now, they faid, rendered 
ufelefs by the treachery of their reprefentatives. 

The accufations levelled at miniftry by this de- 
claration, were too heavy to pafs unanfwered. It 
was therefore replied, that the petitions prefcrred by 
the people ought by no means to be confidered as 
rejected : they ftood on the fame ground as before, 
and would employ the attention of Parliament in 
the fame manner as if the motion made on this oy 
had not met with a negative, . oy 

The next attempt in favour of the petitions, wys a 
motion made on the fide of oppofition, that no iy: 
ther grants of money fhould take pléce until the. 

rievances thcy complained of were redré@ed. But 
it was rejected by a majority of eighty-nine, to 
fifty-four ; as was alfo another motion by Mr. Dun- 
ning, for taking them into confideratién, by one 

, hundred and feventy-feven, to one hundred and 
thirty-four, 

The two laft fubje&s of debate produced in the 
Houfe of Commons in confequence of the fpirit 
excited by the petitions, were the Commiffion of 
Accounts firft propofed by Colonel Barre, and new 
modelled by miniftry on its own plan ; and the Ex- 
traordinarics of the Army. ‘ 

Oppofition objected that miniftry had appointed 
commiffioners who had no feat in the Houfe; which 
wag depriving it of its exclufive right of infpecting 
the ynanagement of thg public moncy, as well as of 
granting it. 
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Tt was replied. by miniftry,: that the immediate 
bufinefs of Parliament was fo great and comprehen- 
five, and required fuch perpetual attendance, that 
no members of that Houfe could find leifure for fo 
arduous a tafk as the examination of public aes 
counts. It was alfo alledged, that. were they to be 
employed in this bufinefs, it Would gecafion. endlefs 
altercations, and fubje&t the parties concettted to 
perpetual ftrictures, ‘notwithftanding their caution 
and integrity. : 

The Extraordinaries of the Army were brought 
before the Houfe with great clearnefs and accuracy 


- by Colonel Barre. According to his ftatement it 


appeared, that the fum of three millions eight hun- 
dred thoufand pounds had been applied:to the fer- 
vice of the land forces in North America, during 
the years feventy-five, feventy-fix, feventy-feven, 
and “igxenty-eight ; and ‘one million five hundred 
and gighty-eight thoufand, in the year feventy- 
nings: of the firft fum no fatisfactory account had 
bes'n given tothe Houfe; and of the fecond no ac- . 
count at all” 

He moved the admiffion of this ftatement, and 
that to allow of fuch large fums to’be expended in 
extraordinaries, without a regular account, and 
without the fanétion of Parliament, was not autho- 
rifed by precedent, invaded the right of the Houfe 
of Commons, and was one of the abufes complained 


_ of in the petitions prefented to that Houfe; and 


that the appointment of new and expenfive offices 
in the army, without neceffity, was a wafte of the 
public revenue, which tended toa dangerous in- 
creafe of that.corrupt influence which occafioned {fo 
much alarm, and was become fo heavy a grievance. 
The debates upon thefe motions were carried on 
with great fpirit on both fides. Oppofition pleaded 
on one hand, the impropricty of confenting to any 
expenditure without an exvlic: and circumfan‘ial 
4 RCOSUNE 5 
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account ; and miniftry contended on the dther, for 

me ing penfible neceflity of keeping fecret a va- 

f occurrences in the pecuniary depart- 

ei, and of trufting implicitly to the honour 

and difcretion, as well as to the abilities of per- 

fons in high command, or employed in difficult 
commiffions. 

Colonel Barre diftinguithed himfelf as much upon 
this occafion, by the variety of reafonings with which 
he feconded his motions, as by the perfeverance 
and fagacity with which he had gone through fo 
laborious an inveftigation. The conteft lafted till 
near two o’clock in the morning, when the motion 
was rejected, upon a divifion, by one hundred and 
twenty-three votes, to fifty-feven. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. L. 
Infurretlions in “Eondon. 


HE unfavourable reception of’ the petitions 

prefented to Parliament by the different coun« 
thes, and of the plan of reform propofed by Mr. 
Burke, with the rejeétion of the feveral motions 
made by the popular party, occafioned great dif- 
content, and confirmed the diffatisfaction and ill 
opinion which the people had conceived of the 
majority of their reprefentatives, 
“Zt was in the height of that ill temper which the 
condi. of Parliament had created in the multi- 
tudef that thofe difcontents broke out which had 
thei? foundation in religious phrenzy, and which 
ware fo near involving the kingdom in univerfal 
defolation. ‘ 

The hardfhips under which individuals profef- 
fing the Roman Catholic perfuafion had laboured 
for many years in England, had lately awakened 
the confideration of the liberal minded. The in- 
utility and impropriety of perfecuting people from 
whom no danger was apprehended, and who were 
not fufpected of difaffection to the civil conftitution 
of this country, induced feveral perfons of rank and 
influence to undertake the procuring them relief. 

A variety of motives militated in favour of fuch 
a meafure :—A remarkable fpirit of toleration had 
begun to diffule itfelf through feveral parts of Eu- 
Tope, afid that outrageous zeal for the Propagation 
of particular tenets of religion, which had occa- 
fioned’ fo many calamities, was daily fubfiding, 

“Vou. HI. No. 21, c veven 
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even in fome of thofe countries which had experi- 
enced:thém moft. 

#€ was time, in the opinion of men of underftand- 
ing and moderation, to leave mankind in perfcé& 
freedom in all matters relating to their confcience. 
The liberty of thinking and fpeaking, fo widely 
enjoyed in England, ill agreed with thofe opprct~ 
five regulations enaéted againft a perfuafion, the 
adherents to which had long demeaned themfelves 
with the utmoft humility and patience, under the 
many difcouragements to which they were fubject 
by law. ; 

Thofe regulations had been framed in boifterous 
and unfettled times, when the minds of men were 
influenced by an unfortunate mixture of political 
and religious notions, that rendered thefe impro- 
perly fubfervient to each other, and banifhed dil 
candour and generofity from public tranf&#ions. 
In thofe tempeftuous wras, an obftinate partiality 
to their own maxims in affairs of church and ffatc, 
accompanied with an invincible abhorgence of sil 
others, created in oppofite parties an averfenefs to 
fentiments of toleration; and the confcioufnefs 
this reciprocal difpofition, led them to refufe each 
other all indulgence and forbearance, to which they 
were not compelled by abfolute neceffity or mutual 
convenience, 

But thefe unhappy times were no more. Society 
was become too enlightened to fuffer mankind to 
be the victims of falfe notions in religion. As no 
country upon earth was bleffed with a freer conftie 
tution than England, this freedom, it was afferted, 
ought to be extended to all fubjects of inveftigation 
of which the. human mind is capable, and no re- 
dtraint fhould be laid on the profeffion of principles 
that were not immoral, og tending to difturb the 
peace of the commuaity. 


Such 
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Such being the ideas eftablithed among the judi. 
Cious and reafonable, it was not furprifing that they 
fhould {eize the firft Opportunity of relieving a de- 
nomination of people who fuffered unneceflary op- 
preffion. ge 

The calamities of the times had. afforded the 
Englith Roman Catholics a very proper oceafiea to 
manifeft their attachment to government. ‘Fhey 
prefented a moft loyal and dutiful addrefs to the 
King, which was drawn up with an elegance of ex- 
preffion, and a noblenefs of fentiment that did them 
great honour. 

It contained the ftrongeft affurances of affection 
and fidelity to the King’s perfon, and the civil go- 
verament of this country, which, in the words of 
the addrefs, having been propagated through all 
changes. of religious opifions and eftablithments, 
had been at laft perfected by that revolution which 
had placed the prefent royal family on the throne 
of thefe kingdoms, and infeparably united its title 
tothe crown with the laws and liberties of the 
people. 

“ Our exclufion,” faid they, “ from many of 
“ the benefits of that conftitution, has not dimi- 
“ nifhed our reverence for it. We behold with 
“ fatisfaction the felicity of our fellow-fubjeéts ; 
“and we partake of the general profperity which 
“ vefults from an inftitution fo full of wildom. We 
“ have patiently fubmitted to fuch reftrictions and 
“ difcouragements as the legiflature thought expe- 
“ dient. We have thankfully received fuch relaxa- 
* tions of the rigour of the laws, as the mildnefs of 
“ an enlightened age, and the benignity of the Bri- 
“ tith gevernment have gradually produced; and 
“ we fubmiflively wait, without prefuming to fug- 
 seft*either time or meafure, fr fuch other indul- 
“ gence as thofe happy caules cannot fail in their 
* swo-feafon to effect. ~ ae 

? Cee “© We 
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_& We beg leave to affure your Majefty, that our 
« iffent from the legal eftablifhment in matters of 
£¢ religion, is purely confeientious ; that we hold 
£€ no opinions adverfe to your Majefty’s government, 
«© or repugnant to the duties of good citizens ; and 
¢¢ we truft that this has been fhown more decifively 
& by our irreproachable conduct for many years 
“ paft, under circumftances of public difcounte- 
& nance and difplcafure, than it can be manifetted 
“ by any declaration whatever. 

«Ina time of public danger, when your Ma- 
« jefty’s fubjeéts can have but one intereft, and 
« ‘ought to have but one with, and one fentiment, 
“ we think it our duty to aflure your Majetty ot 
« our unreferved affeétion to your government, of 
“ our unalterable attachment to the caufe and wel- 
“ fare of this our commen country, and qur utter 
& deteftation of the defigns and views of any fo- 
“ reign power againft the dignity of your Crown, 
& and the fafcty and tranquility of your fubjects. 

“ The delicacy of our fituation is fuch, that we 
« do not prefume to point out the particular means 
‘© by which we may be allowed to teftify our zcal 
“© to your Majefty, and our withes to ferve our 
« country ; but we entreat leave faithfully to affure 
« your Majefty, that we fhall be perfectly ready, 
“ on every occafion, to give fuch proofs of our 
“ fidelity, and the purity of our intentions, a3 your. 
“¢ Majefty’s wifdom, and the fenfe of the nation 
* fhall at any time deem expedient.” 

This addrefs was prefented to the King on the 
firft day of May, feventy-eight. It-was figned by 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Surrey and 
Shrewfbury, the Lords Stourton, Petre, -Arundel, 
Dormer, Teynham, Clifford, and Linton; and 
by one hundred and fixty-three Commoners of rank 
and_ fortune. 5 ; 
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The fenfible part of the nation was highly fatis-: 
fied with this demonftration of refpect and attach- 
ment on the part of the Roman Catholics, and tef- 
tified inreturn a willingnefs to confider and treat 
them a8 loyal fubjeets. 

The only obftacle that ftood in the way of their 
wifhes, was the difficulty of overcoming the preju- 
dices of the lower claffes, the narrownefs of whofe 
cducation, and means of information, might lead: 
them to difapprove and condemn the: indulgence! 
fhown to the people of a perfuafion which they had 
been taught to look-upen with horror and deteft- 
ation. 

But notwithftanding the prepoffeffions of the 
vulgar, it was determined by feveral individuals of 
generous and liberal fentiments, to efpoufe their 
caufe, as far as it could be done confiitently with 
the principles of the tonftitution, and the general 
temper of the times,.which though not averfe ‘to 
releafe them from thofe burthens which were evi- 
dently unrcaionable, were ftill apprehenfive that 
danger might enfue from granting them unquali- 
fied liberty. Among thofe who patronifed them 
were fome of the principal members of oppofition. 
This was a circumftance that operated ftrikingly in 
their favour; it fhowed that thofe whom the public 
efteemed the moft ftrenuous friends to the freedom 
and conftitution of this country, did not imagine 
they would be endangered, by treating the Roman 
Catholics with more lenity than they had hither- 
to experienced. 

About the middle of May, feventy-eight, Sir 
George Saville made a motion for the repeal of fome 
penalties ena¢ted againft the people of that per- 
fuafion. He grounded his motion on the neceffity 
of vindicating the honour, and afferting the true 
: principles of the Proteftant religion, of which the 
| Lea merit was to admit of no perfecution. It 
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ill became the profeffors of fuch a religion, to be 
guilty of that intolerance with which they reproached 
others. . The ftatutes he meant to repeal, were fuch 
as gave occafion to deeds that debafed, and were a 
aie race to human nature, by inciting relations to 
diveft themfelves of the feclings of humanity, and 
by encouraging the rapacity of informers. 

Among a variety of motives for relieving the 
Roman Catholics from the terror of thefe fevere fta- 
tutes, he mentioned with great warmth of praife 
the above addrels. He reprefented it as a full proof 
of the loyal difpofition of the Roman Catholics, and 
as an unfeigned teftimony of the foundnefs of their 
political principles ; which alone were to be confi- 
dered in the government of human fociety. 

While thefe were pure, and conducive to the 
good of the public, they ought not to be debarred 
trom participating in the benefits of a government, 
to the fupport of which they contributed in com- 
moon with the remainder 6f their fellow fubjeéts. 
In order, however, to filence the objections of 
thofe who might fufpect them of duplicity, and to 
remove, as far as human prudence could fuggeft,all 
apprehenfions of that nature, a teft fhould be fram- 
ed of fo binding and folemn a nature, that no man 
could be fuppoted fo void of underftanding, as to 
imagine that any authority could annul its efficacy. 

The pains and penalties of the flatutes to be re- 
pealed, were laid before the Houfe with great accu- 
racy and impartiality by Mr. Dunning. By thefe 
ftatutcs it was made felony in a foreign clergyman 
of the Roman communion, and high treafon in one 
that was a native of this kingdom, to teach the dac- 
trines, or perform divine fervice, accerding to the 
rites of that church ; the eftates of perfons educated 
abroad in that perfuafion, were forfeited to tke next 
Protettant heir ; a fon, or any other neareft relation, 
being a Proteftant, was empowered to take ie 
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fion of his own father’s, or neareft of kin’s eftate, 
during their lives : a Roman Catholic was difabled 
from acquiring any. legal property by purchafe. 

No man could deny that thefe reftri¢tions were 
cruel and eppreffive in ‘the extreme, and reflected 
much difgrace on a people pretending to humanity 
and civilization. The leaft a Britifh Parliament 
could do, was to repeal thefe montmépts of a bar- 
barous and unfeeling age, fowered by fanaticifin 
into.a forgetfulnefs of the rights of human natiite. 
Even after thefe fevere ftatutes were annulled, in- 
dividuals profeffing the Roman Catholic religion, 
would remain under fufficient controul and difcou- 
ragement from thofe that remained. 

The mildnefs of the Britifh government did not 
indeed countenance the practice of the feverities 
wnacted by thefe ftatutes ; but ftill they were inftru- 
ments of tyranny inthe hands of the vileft part of 
fociety ; informers, - and individuals loft to all féel- 
ings. ‘The profpect of lucre fubjeGted every man 
of the Roman perfuafion to the ill ufage of people 
-of this defcription ; as on their evidence, the ma- 
piftatcs were bound, however unwilling, to carry 
thefe cruc! laws into execution. 

In confequence of thefe reprefentations, which 
were too ftrictly true, and were not in the leaft ex- 
aggcrated, the motion made in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholices, was received without one diffentient ~ 
voice. A bill in purfuance to its intent, was brought 
in, and paffed both Houfes with the utmoft una- 
nimity. 

This deliverance from the principal oppreffions 
under which they had fo long fuffered, was accept- 
_ed by thent with {uch marks and expreffions of gra- 
titude, as rendered them intirely worthy of the no- 
tice and relicf they had obtained from the equitable 
difpofition of the Icgiflature. 
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The teft.or oath that accompanied the repeal of 
thefe obnoxious acts, was conceived in the ftrongeft 
and moft expreffive terms. They were enjoined to 
{wear allegiance to the King’s perfon and family, and 
to abjure the pretenfions to the Crown, of all others, 
that perfon e!pecially who aifumed the title of King 
of Great Britain, under the appellation of Charles 
the Third. They were to declare their difbelief 
and deteftation of the following pofitions :—That it 
is lawful to put individuals to death on pretence of 
their being heretics—that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics—that Princes excommunicated by the 
Pope and Council, or by the See of Rome,’ or any 
other authority, may be depofed or murdered by 
their fubjects or by any others—that the Pope of 
Rome, or any other foreign Prelate, or Sovereign, 
is intitled to any temporal or civil jurifdiction, or, 
pre-eminence, either direétly or indireétly in this 
kingdom. They were folemnly to profefs, that 
they made the aforefaid declarations with the ut- 
moft fincerity, and in the ftricteft and_plaineft 
meaning of the words and language of the teft,: 
without harbouring any fecret perfuafion that any 
difpenfation from Rome, or any other authority, 
could acquit or abfolve them from the obligations 
contra¢ted by this oath, or declare it null and 

void. 

In confequence of the lenity fhewn to the Roman 
Catholics, the Proteftant Diffenters from the efta- 
blifhed church, applied to Parliament, in the en- 
fuing year, for an extenfion of the laws already 
enacted in their favour. The motion made in their 
behalf met with due approbation ; and was carried 
through both Houfes to their intire fatisfa€tion. 

Bur this liberality of fenriments, though approv- 
ed of in the cafe of the Proteftant Diffenters, did 
not meet with the fame approbation in other «re- 
pects. The fpirit of fanaticifm, though vanifhed 
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from the ‘enlightened part of fociety, proved, 
upon this occation, to be far from extinét in this 
ifland. The relief extended to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, revived j¢'t#:a aanner that aftonithed all 
Europe 3; which had : tong--confidered the Britith 
nation, as totally delivered “from religious preju- 
dices. Me ale 

The indulgence fhewn to the Roman Catholicsin 
England, encouraged thote of the fame perfgafion 
in Scotland to hope for the fame relief. Several 
Scotch gentlem-n of great rank and character, and 
who were members of Parliament, exprefied their 
warmeft wifhes, that it fiould be extended to their 
country ; and declared cheir intention to bring in a 
bill for that purpofe the following feffion. 

The great progrefs of knowledge and_ polite 
learning among the genteel clatfes in Scotland, gave 
no room to imagine that any oppofition to this mea- 
fure would arife from that quarter. There were, 
on the contrary, good reafons to believe that it 
would be very favourably received. The general 
alfembly of the church of Scotland openly approv- 
ed of it, in rejecting, by a majority of no lefs than 
one hundred fuilrages, a remonitrance that had been 
propofed againit it. In confequence of thefe flat- 
tering appearances, a petition was prepated for pre- 
fentation to Parliament on behalf of the Roman Ca- 
tholics in Scorland. 

But thefe agreeable expectations were foon damp- 
ed through the bigotry of fome individuals; who 
unhappily found means to kindle 4 flame of oppo- 
fition againft the benevolence intended by Parlia- 
ment, of which fo enlightened and fenfible a peo- 
ple as the Sco.ch were thought wholly unfutcep - 
tble. » 

A pampblet was publifhed againft the do@trine 
and profetfors of the Roman religion, which repre- 
fented them as the common toes to mankind, and 
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the difturbers- ofall flates. It was circulated among 
all claffes;-and raifed a number of enemies to the in- 
tended petition. 

As religious zeal always abounds moft among the 
ignorant and the uninformed, it was principally 
among the lower claffes the enmity to the propofed 
indulgence was found to predominate. It fpread 
gftadually through the people at large ; and though 
generoufly djfavowed by the intelligent and better 
tort, by.the Synod of Lothian in particular, com- 
poted of perfons highly eminent for their abilities 
and character, it gained ground every.where, and 





_ threatencd a total defeat to any fcheme of that 


ature, 

This oppofition was at firft chiefly conduéted by 
a few obicure agents at Edinburgh, who were, it 
is faid, fo confcious of their own infignificancy, that 
they concealed themfelves with the utmoft care from 
the knowledge of the publie. “They affumed, how- 
ever, the title of Committee for the Proteftant In- 
tereft; and under that denomination carried on a 
correfpondence with all thofe who coincided with 
their opinions, and who now began to form a very 
Jarge proportion of the common people in Scotland. 

As the committee at Edinburgh, from its refi- 
dence in the capital of the kingdom, was deemed 
to confift of perfons of the firft importance, it di- 
rected in a manner the motions of all the others. 
And its dictates were fubmitted to with an acqui- 
efcence truly furprifing in fo acute and difcerning a - 
nation. 

This committee was, according to report, com- 
pofed of thirteen members ; the principal of which 
were, a nerchant, a goldfmith, and a writing-mafter 
in an hofpital. The others were tradefmgn and 
clerks in public offices, or private countzng houfes ; 
and their fecretary was a young Jad in his apprengice- 
thip. 
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Tt ought, however, to be noticed, that the -per- 
fons who made up this committee, aéted from no 
mean or mercenary views ; their principles, though 
wrongly direéted, were laudable, and aimed at the 
prefervation of the Proteftant religion, and the li- 
berties of their country ; both which they conceived 
were in danger, from the indulgence of govern- 
ment to individuals of the Roman Catholic per- 
fuafion. et 

Actuated by thefe ideas, they exerted themfélves 
with fo much aétivity, and excited fuch a fpirit of 
outrageouincfs and intolerance againft them, that 
convinced of the inutility of endeavouring to ftem 
fo dreadful a torrent, the principal gentlemen of 
that perfuafion thought it requifite for their fafety, 
to convey an intimation to the Britith miniftry, that 
they were defirous to drop the application they 

‘shad propofed to m&ke, for an indulgence fimilar 
to that which had beer granted to their fellow-fub- 
jects in England of the fame communion. 

They hadalto recourfe to other precautions inorder 
to mitigate the fury of the multitude, and to leffen 
that refentment againft government for its favour- 
able difpofition towards the Roman Catholics, which 
they were con{cious would be wreaked upon them- 
felves. They publifhed in the newfpapers the 
teprefentation they had made to miniftry, figni-_ 
fying their defiftance from any further’ folicita- 
tions for the repeal of the penal ftatutes ; hoping 
thereby to convince the public, that they were fin- 
cerely defirous to remove any caufe of diffatisfac- 
tion on their own account, and to fubmit to any in- 
conveniency fooner than occafion any difturbance. 

But that inexorable fpirit of miftaken zeal, which 
had been foftered with fo much induftry, was now 
kindItd to fuch a height, that no confiderations were 
able to quéll it. The enraged populace incenfed at 
their betters on account of their moderation, =e 
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the liberality of their principles, accufed them in 
the moft mfolent manner of having betrayed the 
caufe.of God and Religion. 

As chatges of this nature in the mouths of the 
vulgar, ufually portend the perpetration of - mif- 
chief, it became the duty of perfons invefted with 
due authoriiy, to have an eye on their proceedings, 
in order to check any irregularities on their firftap- 
pearance. But whether from inadvertance, or an 
idea that thefe popular difcontents would fubfide the 
fooner for being left to themfelves, no fort of notice 
was taken of this intemperate behaviour of the com- 
monalty ; and they feemed to have been abandoned 
to their own will and guidance. 

In the mean time threats of the moft vengeful na- 
ture were daily thrown out againft the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; they were infulted in the open ftreets, and 
treated with all manner of indignity ; but this was’ 
only a prelude to the defigns in agitation againft 
them, : 

On the fecond day of February, feventy-ninc, 
the populace met according to appointment, in or~ 
der to carry into execution the various projects they 
had in contemplation. They began by an attack 
upon a houfe inhabited by a Roman Catholic Bi- 
fhop, with others of his perfuafion, and which con- 
stained a place of worfhip. Vhey committed it to 
the flames; and it was with difficulty the people 
who dwelt in it were able to make their efcape. 
They deftroyed in the fame manner another houfe 
that had alfo a chapel ; after which they proceeded 
to vent their refentment on feveral individuals of 
that perfuafion by burning their effects. 

The next objects of their vengeance’ were thofe 
who had patronized the Roman Catholics. They 
befet the houfes of Dr. Robertfon and My. Crofby, 
two gentlemen eminently noted for the liberality, of 
their principles: the later was a lawyer of the firft 
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diftinétion; but peculiarly obnoxious to the vulgar, 
for having acted as counfcl to the Roman Catho- 
lics upon this occafion: the former, one of the 
moft elegant hiftorians this age or country has pro- 
duced. But the charatter of thefg two gentlemen 
was too highly refpected to fuffer them to become 
the victims of a deluded mob. On hearing of the 
intentions of the rioters, the friends of both.came.to ~ 
their affiftance in fuch numbers, and fo well prepared 
to repel the fury of the populace, that they did not 
dare to exercife the violence they had premeditated. 

This difappointment, which was accompanied by 
further precautions againft their malevolent defigns, 
put an end to the attempts of the mob at Edinburgh. 
But the fpirit of diflatisfaction at the indulgence 

_ intended to the Roman Catholics, ftill remained in. 
* full force. Miniffry was held out as harbouring a 
fecret determination “to undermine the Proteftant 
religion, and to introduce Popery; and loaded 
in confequence with the moft outrageous invec- 
.* tives. 

This ungovernable fpirit was gradually commu- 
nicated to the enthufiaftic part of the Englifh na- 
tion. Though inconfiderable in number and im- 
portance, they poffefled that activity and induftry 
which fanaticifm never fails to infpire. They ex- 
erted themfelves with fuch indefatigable zeal, that 
in a fhort time they attracted the notice of the pub- 
lic through the increafe of their ftrength and vehe- 
mence ; and began to excite the apprehenfions of 
thofe who reflected what mifchiefs had fo often been 
perpetrated through the violence of religious ani- 
miofitics. ° 

Notwithftanding the general inclination to mild- 
nef§ and generofity in religious matters, that juftly 
charatterifes the people of England, it cannot, un- 
happily, be denied, that a frong propenfity remains 

. t numbers to undervalue and treat with harfhnefs 
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thofe who differ from them in opinions of that kind. 
Though fuch a difpofition is feldom found but in 
perfons of an illiberal education, yet as thefe are 
abundantly fpread every where, the influence ex- 
erted by them is very extenfive; and the dread of 
incurring the ill will of the vulgar, often induces 
. men of enlightened underftandings to give way to 
long ftanding prejudices, and to conceal a difap- 
probation of thofe proceedings which it is out. of 
their power to prevent. 

This proved unfortunately to be the cafe at the 
prefent period. The cry againft Popery, of which 
there did not certainly exift the remoteft danger, bes 
came daily more loud among the inferior clafles ; 
and that inveteracy which had fubfided during fo 
many years, began to revive inas powerful a de- , 
gree, as if the nation were agtually under the im- 
pending terrors of perfecution. ° 

To this fanatic delufion were added the fecret 
fears of others, who, though far from being under 
fuch apprehenfions, {till imagined it was not incon." - 
fiftent with good policy to difcourage: a religion, 
from the profeffors of which fo much danger had 
accrued to the conftitution of this country in for- 
mer times. Thefe, though averfe to all aéts of 
violence, thought it neceflary to kecp alive the an- 
tipathy to it, and by no means to fhew the leatt 
willingnefs to grant any further indulgence than 
it had hitherto experienced. 

From this motive they were of opinion, that a 
fufpenfion of the laws enacted againft it, though 
tacit and unauthorifed, was however fuffictent to 
remove all complaints of harfhnefs and oppreffion 
on the part of the Roman Catholics. They relied 
upon the humanity of the public, and the éenity of 
government, for a prevention of any ill treatment 
of them. But they looked upon the penal ftatutes, 
neverthelefs, as a requifite bar to contain them +) 
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within the bounds of fubmiffion, and fear of of- 
fending. 

The unwillingnefs to difoblige people of this 
defcription, as well. as the violent and zealous, 
compelled the more liberal-minded to a& with the 
utmoft guardednefs and circumfpection. They 
were fully convinced that the caufes of. the-reftric- 
tions impofed upon individuals of the Roman per- 
fuafion, no longer operated; and that their circus 
fiances difabled them from being of any detriment - 
to the ftate, however inimical their difpofitions 
might be. But no reafon fubfifted for ‘fufpeéting 
thefe : they feemed univerfally ready to give every 
proof that could be required of their attachment to 
the government and caufe of their country : hence 
it was evident their religious opinions did not milt~ 
‘tate againft either, * 

Thefe were mgr aera to men of can- 
dour to think them deferving of a more favourable 
treatment than hitherto had been their fate. As. it 
.was a ftanding maxim in politics, not to mingle 
thefe with religion, they held that no fubjects 
fhould be perfecuted for differing from the efta- 
blifhed church, unlefs their tenets taught them in- 
fidelity and difobedience to government. 

Impreffed with this conviction, they highly ap- 
plauded the fuppreffion of the various penalties ta* 
which the Roman Catholics had been liable by the 
ftatute now repealed. Some went even fo far as 
to affert, that while they demeaned themfelves with 
loyalty to the ftate, they were entitled to the en- 
joyment of every civil right, without exception, in 
common with their fellow-fubjects. 

But neither the parliamentary relaxation of the 
laws Yeainft them, nor the kind fentiments enter- 
tained in their behalf by the benevolent and judici- 
ous, were acceptable to the bigoted part of fociety- 
They ili continued in their prejudices, and refolv- 
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ed_to counteract, as much as they were able, the 
liberal conduct of the Britith government. 

Regardlets of the honour it had acquired abroad 
by: this meafure, and of the difgrace which the na- 
tion would incur by oppofing it, their minds were 
wholly taken up with the means of rendering the 
condition of the Roman Catholics worfe than it was 
before the repeal of the penal acts, and of making 
both them and miniftry repent the ftep that had been 
taken in their favour. a ; 

A fociety was formed in London, which took the 
title of the Proteftant Affociation. In a few months 
it gathered great confequence from the numbers 
which profeft sheir adherence to the caufe it fup- 
ported ; and it was foon perceived that it would 
proceed with vigour and refolution in affertirig it. 

Lord George Gordon, who had rendered himfelf* 
confpicuous in Scotland by his oppofition to the 
repeal, was elected Prefident of this Aflociation : 
and it now prepared to aét an explicit and deci- 
five part againft the refolutions of the legiflature in| 
that affair. tide 
. On the twenty-ninth of May, -in the year eighty, 
the Affociators held a meeting in order to fettle in 
what manner they fhould prefent a petition to the 
Houle of Commons againit that repeal. A long 

*f{peech was made on this occafion by their Prefident. 
He reprefented the Roman perfuafion as gaining 
ground rapidly in this country ; the only method of 
flopping its progrefs, was to go up with a fpirited 
remonftrance to their reprefentatives, and to tell 
them in plain and refolute terms that they were de- 
termined to preferve their religious freedom with 
their lives. He was ready to run all hazards with 
the people ; but if they were too luke warm tO rum 
the fame hazards with him, when their €onfcience 
and their country called then forth, and meant'to 
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fpend their time in mock debate and idle oppofition, . 
they might chufe another leader. 

His harangue was received with the loudeft ap- 
plaufe ; upon which he moved, that the whole body 
of the Affociation fhould meet on the fecond day of 
June, in St. George’s Fields, at tenin_ the morn- 
ing, to accompany him to the Houfe of Common’ 
on the delivery of the petition. This being tnani- 
moufly affented to, he informed them’, that if he 
found himfelf attended with lefs than twenty thow- 
fand of them, he would not prefent the petition. 
He then direéted they fhould form themfelves inte 
four divifions ; the firft, fecond, and third, to con- 
fit of thofe who belonged to the City, Weftmin- 
fter, and Southwark ; the fourth of the Scotch re- 
fident in London. They were, by way of diftinc- 
tion, to wear blue cotkades in their hats. 

In this manner did. Lord George Gordon bring to 
bear what he had often mentioned in Parliament. 
His fpeeches to that Affembly had frequently hetd 
gue the moft fiery denunciations of the power and 
influence he poffeffed in Scotland; where he told 
them he was at the head of one hundred and twenty 
thoufand men, determined to do themfelves juftice 
if it fhould be refufed them. He infifted, with the 
utmoft vehemence,. that ample fecurity fhould be 
given to the people of Great Britain againft the 
danger of Popery. 

Three days previous to the prefentation of the 
petition, he gave notice of it to the Houfe, and ac- 
quainted it with the manner in which it was to be 
prefented. From whatever motive it proceeded, 
this information did not feem to make any impref- 
fion upon that affembly. It was received with as 
much fndifference and unconcern as all his former 
intimations. i 

On the fecond day of June, according to appoint. 
ment, about fifty or fixty thoufand men aflembled 
“Vor. II. No. 21. Bd i. “in, 
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in St. Geotge’s. Melds. They drew up in four fe- 
parate divifions, as had beeit agreed, and procéeded 
to the Patliament Houfe, with Lord George Gor- 
dat at their head. An immenfe roll of parchment 
ws carried before them, containing the names of 
thofe who had figned the petition. 

“It was two o’clock before the whole body could 
be collected before both Houfes of Parliament, On 
this occafion they gave an univerfal and moft tre- 
mendous fhout, by way of fignifyimg their arrival. 

On their way to the Houfe, they béhaved with 

great peaceablenefs and. decency. But a3 foon as 
they were arrived, they feemed to be confcigns of 
the power and terror accruing from their numbers, 
They began by compelling all the members of both 
Houfes they met with, to pyt blue cockades in 
their hats, and call out, ‘ No Popery.” They 
forced fome to take an oath that they would vote 
for the repeal of the Popery at, as they ftited it. 
They treated others with great indignity. They 
pofted themfelvcs in all the avenues to both Houfes ; 
the doors of which they twice endeavoured to break 
open. - : 
MTheit rage Was chiefly directed againft the mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Lords ; and among them to 
the perfonages of the higheft diftin@ion in the 
realm: ieveral of them were ufed in the moft bru- 
tal manner, and narrowly efcaped with their lives. 

During thefe outrageous proceedings, Lord 
George Gordon moved for leave to bring up the pe- 
tition. This was readily granted; but when he 
propofed it fhould be taken into immediate conft- 
deration, it was ftrenuoufly oppofed by almoft the 
whole Houle, 

Enraged at this oppofjtion, Lord George Gordon 
came out feveral times to the people during thé de- 
bates, acquainting them bow averfe the Houfe ap- 
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peared to grant their petition. He particularifed 
thofe who had-{poken againtt it. 

Several members-of the:-Houfe expoftulated with 
him in the warmeft terms on the unjuttifiablenefs of 
his conduét. One of his réfations; Colonel Gor- 
don, threatened to run him throus > the: moment 
any of the rioters fhould force ther entrdnée into 
the Houfe. 2 Nag 

It-was feveral hours before the Houfe could cari 
on its deliberations with any regularity. The mob 
was in poffeffion of the Lobby and all other places 
in the vicinity of both Houtfés. It was late in the 
afternoon before the members were relieved from 
this confufion by the arrival of a party of the 
guards. 
> Order being teftored, the bufinets of the petition 
was refumed; when Lord George Gordon told 
them it had been sged by near one hundred 
and twenty thoufand Britith Proteftant fubjects. 
He therefore peremptorily infifted that the petition 
Mould be confidered' without any delay. 

But notwithftanding the dangers with which they 
were menaced, and the proof which the mover of 
the petition had given, that no means thould be left 
unemployed to compel them to grant it, the Com- 
mons continued immoveable in their determination 
to oppofe the petition. Of two hundred members, 
then prefent in the Houfe, fix only voted for it. 


Alt the reft rejeéted it in defiance of all threats and - 


intimidation, 

In the mean time the mob, on the arrival of the 
uards, had. difperfed itfelf into various parts of 
the metropolis. Among other outrages, they de, 
molithed two Romith chapels belonging to foreign 
minifters ; and openly vented the moft terrible “mie- 

nace’ againft all people of that perfuafion. 
On the fourth of June the*mob affembled in nu- 
merous bodics in the eaftern parts of London ; «nd 
5 Dd2 ~~ ~ attacked 
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attacked the chapels and houfes of the Roman Ca- 
tholics in that quarter : ftripping them of their con- 
tents, which they threw into the ftreet, and com- 
mitted to the flames. 

They renewed their outrages on the following 
day, deftroying feveral Romith chapels, and ill 
ufing the people of that perfuafion, and others who 
had befriended them. ‘They demolifhed the houfe 
of Sir George Saville, in refentment of his having 
brought into Parliament the bill in favour of the 
Roman Catholics. 

The dreadful menaces of the rioters againft all 
perfons who had favoured the Roman Catholics, and 
the particular denunciations of revenge levelled at fe- 
veral diftinguifhed individuals in Parliament, did 
not prevent, next day, a 1 espera of the mem- 
bers from attending the Honfe of Commons ; where 
they refolved that a committee fhould be appointed 
to enquire into the prefent infurrections, in order 
to difcover and punifh their authors and abettors. 
‘The Houfe of Lords metat the fame time ; but the 
confufions recommencing every where with aggra- 
vated fury, it was judged expedient by both Houfes 
to poftpone any further fittings till the riots were 
entirely fubfided. To this intent they adjourned to 
. the nineteenth. 

During this day and the following, which were 
the fixth and feventh of June, the rioters were ab- 
folute mafters of the metropolis and its environs. 
Their outrageoufnefs knew no bounds ; and they 
feemed in a manner determined to perpetrate all the 
mifchief that could be fuggefted to them. 

Some of thofe rioters.who had been concerned in 
the demolition of the chapels belonging to foreign 
minifters, had been feized and fent ta Newgate. 
The mob colleéted before that prifon, and dergand- 
ed their immediate releafe : on being refufed, they 
proceeded 
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procecded to throw firebrands and all manner of 
combuftibles into the keeper’s houfe ; which unhap- 
pily communicated the fire to the whole building: 
the flames fpread fo rapidly, that this immenfe pile 
was foon in conflagration. - In this feene of confu- 
fion, the prifoners were all releated. They amount- 
ed to about three hundred ; among whom feveral 
were under fentence of death. ” 

They fet fire, in the fame mannerg to the King’s 
Bench and Flect prifons, and to anumber of houfes 
belonging to Roman Catholics. The terror occafi- 
oned by thefe incendiaries was fuch, that moft peo- 
ple hung out of their windows pieces of blue filk, 
which was the colour aflumed by the rioters; and 
chaulked their doors and fhutters with the words, 
* No Popery,” by way of fignifying they were 

~friendly to their caufe. 

The night of the feventh of June concluded thefe 
horrors. No lefs thaK thirty-fix different confla- 
grations were counted at the fametime. The Bank 
had been threatened, and was twice aflailed 3. but 
“happily was too well guarded for their attempts. 

Towards the clofe of the evening, large bodies 
of troops arrived from all parts, in confequence of 
the exprefles that had been difpatched the two fore- 
‘going days. They came in time to puta ftep to 
the progrefs of the rioters. They fell upon them> 
every where, and multitudes were flain and wound- 
ed, befides the numbers that perifhed through in- 
toxication: thefe were very confiderable, as the 
liquor that ran from the diftilleries of Mr. Lang- 
dale, whofe houfe and property, being a Roman 
Catholic, they deftroyed, was taken up in pail- 
fulls by the mob, 

Ir was not until the afternoon of the eighth, that 
people began to recover from their confternation: 
dufing great part of the day, the diforders of the 
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preceding nighthad created -fo-terrible -an, alarm, 
that the dhaps were almoft univerfally fhut up-over 
all Londen. be , 
_ Six-days had thefe horrible riots continued with 
little or no oppofition of any effect. The reafon 
was, that numbers apprehended they were the re- 
fult of a premeditated defign, and were conduéted 
by men of refolution, who acted in concert ; and 
who, though,under concealment, directed all the 
motions of the populace. No few fufpected that 
the emiffaries of this country’s enemies were not 
idle during thefe commotions, and would not fail 
to promote all the mifchief of which they were ca- 
able. 
Ew iat: foundations there might be for fufpi- 
cions or furmifes of this nature, certain it is, that a 
fort of panic terror feemed to have ftruck the inha-- 
bitants.of the metropolis. -The rioters were in all 
appearance compofed of theloweft and moft defpi- 
cable dregs of the populace ; yet they carrried every 
thing before them without refiftance. Houfes were 
evacuated, and individuals fled before them, as from’ 
a victorious. foldiery that had taken a town by ftorm. 

On the fubfiding of this violent and unexpected 
commotion, it was thought proper to fecure Lord 
George Gordon. He was arrefted, and committed 

eclofe prifoner to the Tower, after having under- 
gone a long examination before the principal lords 
of the council. 

In this manner ended one of the moft furprifing, 
unprecedented, and dangerous riots that ever hap- 
pened in this country. Had it lafted a day or two 
longer, fuch was the temper of the populace, and 
the backwardnefs to refift their fury, that it is -not 
improbable moft, if not every part of the metropo- 
lis would have been laid in athes. * 

On the nineteenth of June,- both Houfes met 
again according to adjournment. A fpeech was 


made, 
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ymade on.this occafion from the Throne, acquaint- 
‘ing them with the meafures that had been taken in 
cenfequence of the difturbances, and afluring them 
of the utmoft readine{s to concur in whatever could 
‘cgntribute to the fafety.and maintenance of the 
laws and liberties of the people. 

The fpeech was highly approved, as proper and 
conftitutional in every refpeét ; but the conduct of 
adminifjration was feverely cenfured, and charged 
with unpardonable negleét for not calling forth the 
civil power, and employing the military mm due time 
to obviate the mifchiefs that had been committed. 
Miniftry excufed itfelf, from the want of fufficient 
Strength to anfwer all the demands of afliltance that 
were made during the riots, and the abfolute im- 
poflibility of fupprefling them till the arrival of 
troops from the country. 

The various petitiens.were now taken into cen- 
Aideration that had been prefented for the repeal of 
the act which had occafioned the riots; but the 
Houfe.continued in the fame mind. It did not 


* ‘chute to ¢ompromife the honour of the nation for 


the fake of gratifying the weak and groundlets re- 
queit of an ignorant and deluded multitude, influ- 
enced by enthufiafin, and the abfurd apprehenfion of 
dangers that were imaginary, and founded on mif- 
information. . 

Such was the general purport of the difcour- 
fes made upon this occafion. The beft fpeakers 
in-the Houle were thofe who principally diftin- 
guithed themifclvyes on this critical emergency :— 
They avowed and fupported the principles of reli- 
gious freedom and toleration with the moft ftriking 
energy, and inftead of relaxing from their former 
fentiments on this fubje&, they confirmed and 
ftrengihened them by a number of additional argu- 
ments, which however they might prejudice them 
among the fanatic party, raifed their character high 
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with all perfons of candid difpofitions and liberal 
education. : 

To fhow, at the fame time, that they were guid- 
ed by no fa€tious views, and were real friends to 
the Proteftant religion, and the liberty of: their 
country, they patled the following refolutions, 
which were allowed by all impartial people to have 
becen judicioufly timed, and fufficiently calculated 
to remove all caufes of apprehenfion from the minds 
of the petitioners, and to convince them that’ the 
Britifh Parliament was no lefs ftrenuous in the Pro- 
teftant caufe, and no lefs averfe to the introduction 

' of Popery than it had been at any preceding era. 

They firft ftated, that the intent of the act in 
favour of the Roman Catholics had been mifrepre- 
fented and mifunderftood, as it did not repeal or 
invalidate the feveral ftatutes made againft that re-° 
ligion, but only mitigated the unneceffary feverity 
eee particular flarute. They afferted, at the fame 
time, that no ecclefiaftical or fpiritual authority was 
given by that aét to the Pope or See of Rome. 

They then declared that the Houfe of Commons ' 
was determined to watch over the interefts of the 
Proteftant religion with unremitting attention ; and 
that all attempts to feduce the youth of this king- 
dom from the eftablifhed church to Popery, were 
thighly criminal according to the laws in force, and 
were a proper fubjeét of further regulation. 

But they alfo refolved, that all endeavours to dif- 
quiet the minds of the people, by reprefenting the 
late a&t in behalf of the Roman Catholics, as_re~ 
pugnant to the fafety or the principles of the Pro- 
teflant religion, manifeftly tended to difturb the 
public peace, to bieak the union neceflary at this 
time, to cifprace the national character in the*eyes 
of other nations, to difcredit the Proteftanf religion, 
and te furnifh occafion for the renewal of the perie- 
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cution of Préteftants in countries where the Romith 
religion, was eftablithed. es 

After making thefe declarations, they concluded 
by bringing in and paffing a bill of the moft effec- 
tual nature for fecuring the Proteftant religion from 
the encroachments of Popery. ‘Its purport was to 
reftrain perfons profeffing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion from teaching or being entrufted with. the 
education or government of the chikiren of Pra- 
teftants. ‘ 

But notwithftanding thefe condefcenfions, the 
{pirit of fanaticifm was not appeafed : murmurs 
were ftill heard among the multitudgs that abetted 
the petition, As ignorance and obftinacy are gene- 
rally united, the vulgar and illiterate, of whom, 
excepting fuch as were led by enthufiafm, they en- 
tirely confifted, continued to complain of the faci- 
lity with which Parliament yielded to’ motives, 
which they reprefented ‘as dictated by meer worldly 
wifdom, and utterly inconfiftent with the purity 
apd ftridtnefs of true religion. 

In the midft of thefe unhappy commotions, and 
throughout the whole tranfaétions relating to the 
bill in favour of the Roman Catholics, and the pe- 
titions againft it, the conduét of the principal cler- 
gymen both of the church of England, and among, 
the diffenters, refleted much honour upon their 
charaéter, from the principles of tolerance they 
openly afferted on this occafion. It opened a prof- 
pect to perfons of found underftanding and benevo- 
Jent temper, which in a great meafure attoned for 
the evils produced by outrageoufnefs of zeal, and 
deficiency of knowledge ; it thowed the fervour of 
controverly among divines to be greatly abated, and 
that the time would probably come, ere long, 
when not ohly religious difputes, but difference of 
opinion in fuch matters would be banithed from 
Mumiinated and polite feciety. 
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The melancholy effects .of mifguided zeal were 
not, however, confined folely to London. The 
-outgageous difpofition of the fanatic populace .was 
-preparing to act the like horrid fcenes in other parts 
of “England. The mob. rofe in Hull, Briftol, 
and Bath; but through the timely interpofition 
a the magiftracy, thefe places were faved from their 
/aury. 

As-evil has. been obferved to be frequently pro- 
ductive of good, thefe dreadful riots gave oceafion 
to many precautions againit the repetition of fuch 
terrible difafters in future. In London,.amd -other 
places, a {pigit of watchfulnefs originated from 
them, which induced numbers of reputable indivi- 
duals.to form themfelves into aflociations,, for the 
prefervation, of the peace againft domeftic infurrec- 
tions. ‘ - 
It was alfo attended with another confequence, 
no les important. It impretled the public with the 
firmeft conviction that popular violence is the moft 
dangerous method of proceeding in order to obtain 
the redrefs of grievances, as it takes the execution 
of,eyen the moft juft and laudable defigns out of the 
hands of thofe who are .beft qualified to conduct 
them, and delivers them over to fuch as cannot fail, 
unlefs they aét under a wifer direétion than their 


‘own, to become the inftruments ef confufion and 


ruin. 

The eighth day of July clofed this feffion, which 
was the moft memorable and fertile in intercfting 
events of any fince the breaking out of the Ameri- 
can difpute. 
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CHAP. Hi, 


Military Operations in Amerita towards the clofe of 
‘the Year one thoufand feven hundred and feventy-nine. 


REVIOUS to thefe tranfaCtions in Great- 
a& -Britain, America had produced new feengs 
of military operations during the preceding fummer 
and autumn. The rupture intended by the Court 
of Spain with England was no fecret to the gover= 
nors of the Spanith fettlemcents. Prior to the noti- 
fication delivered: to the Britifh miniftry by Count 
Almadovar, they were making hoftile preparations, 
and captured feveral,Englith veffels before the no- 
tice of this event had been carried to that partiof the 
world. Zoe 
The government of Louifiana, which had been 
ceded by France.to Spain, was in the hands of Don 
Bernardo Galvez, an officer of reputation, and 
much re{peéted for his honour.and humanity. He 
was perfectly apprized of the feeble condition 
of Weit Florida; and projeéted an invafion of that 
province before it could be put in a proper ftate of 
defence. General Campbell, who commanded the 4 
{mall number of Britith forccs there, was wholly 
unacquainted with this defign, or with any intention 
of hoftilities by the Spaniards. They improved 
this circumftance to the utmoft, by feizing an arm- 
ed veffel, and feveral others laden with provifions 
and ftores for the Britifh troops. 

Fluthed with this fuccets, the Spaniard advanced 
in great force in order to fuprize the Britith troops. 
The total*amount of thefe throughout the whole 
province, did not confift of more than five hundred 
men, They determined, hswever, upon the ap- 
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proach of the enemy, to make a refolute defence. 
They threw up, with all expedition, an intrench- 
ment, which they fortified with al] the induftry 
which the ftraitnefs of time would afford. Here 
they ftood a fiege of nine days, under the command 
of Colonel! Dickion; and behaved with fo much 
bravery and fkill, that the enemy was unable to force 
them, till the arrival of a train of heavy artillery, 
when they furrendered upon honourable conditions, 
which were obferved with inviolate fidelity by the 
Spanifh commander, Don Bernardo De Galvez. 
This expedition took place about the end of Sep- 
tember, feventy-nine. ‘ 

While this enterprize was carried on, another 
project was formed by the Spaniards againft the Bri- 
tifh logwood cutters, fettled in the Bay of Hondu- 
ras, andon the Mufquito Shore. Thefe being hard 
prefled, applied to the Governor of Jamaica, Gene- 
ral Dalling, for affiftance. “A detachment was ac- 
cordingly fent to their relicf under Captain Dalrym- 
ple, with neceffary fupplies of arms, ammunition, 
and artillery. . 

Before the arrival of thefe fuccours, a body of 
Spaniards had taken: poffeffion of St. George’s Key, 
the chief Britith fettlement on the coaft of Hondu- 
ras. They plundered it, and madea number of 
prifoners ; but thofe who efcaped being joined by 
a body of their countrymen, retook it, and forced 
the enemy to retire. 

In the mean time Captain Dalrymple, who had 
been informed of the lofs of St. George’s Key, was 
haftening to the relief of the difperfed inhabitants. 
He fortunately fell in with a fquadror difpatched 
by Sir Peter Parker, Admiral on the Jamaica fta- 
tion, in queft of fome regifter fhips richly 4aden ; 
but which retreating into the harbour’ of Omoa, 
were too firongly protected by the fort there, fo be 
attacked by fea. As*the Spaniards had been com- 
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pelled to abandon St. George’s Key, it was pro- 
pofed to unite the forces that were now met, and to 
proceed diretly againft Omoa. 

The land force under Captain Dalrymple being 
too inconfiderable of itfelf to attempt the fort of 
Omoa by land, the marines of the fquadron and a 
ftrong party of the fettlers were added to it.. But 
with this addition it did not out-number the.garri- 
fon. . 

The force deftined to act by laad was fet on fhore 
at about nine miles diftance from the fort, at the 
dutk of the evening. The intention being to march 
direétly on, in order to furprize and efcalade it in 
the night. But, no roads were to be found: they 
were compelled to explore their way through nar- 

tow footpaths, moraffes, and over mountains fo be- 
fet with precipices, that they were obliged, in order 
to avoid them, to ufe lights made of cabbage trees. 

Thefe difficulties fo much retarded their progrefs, 
that they were at day break at a great diftance from 

.the fort. They were difcovered by the enemy, who 
attacked them ; but they were quickly difperfed, and 
forced to withdraw into the town ; from whence, 
as they continued to fire upon the Britifh troops 
thefe found it neceffary to fet fire to it, much againft 
their will. 

While the town was in flames, the fquadron took ~ 
that opportunity to come into the bay, and to draw 
near the fort with an intent to batter it. But not- 
withftanding a heavy cannonade, the garrifon re- 
turned the fire with fo much*refolution, and were 
provided with fo numerous an artillery, that no 
ampreffion could be made by that of the fquadron, 
which could not, from want of wind, fetch near 
enough tq do proper execution. 

The troops being mafters of the ground adjacent 
to the fort, erected feveral, batteries on the moft 

; advantageous fituations to annoy it; but though 
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they carried on their operations with great'vigour, 
it was foon perceived, that the ftrength of the place 
required pieces of weightier metal than thofe which 
thre beflegers emploved, as the walls were no lefs 
than eighteen ject in thicknefs. 

This, with the confideration of the confequent 
impractibility of carrying on a regular fiege, the 
fmallnefs of their force, and that they were in an 
enemy’s country, from whence affiftance to the be- 
fieged might be daily expected, induced the Britith 
commanders to refolve to try the fuccefs of an 
efcalade. 

Early in the morning, on the twentieth of O&to- 
ber, the neceflary ditpofitions being made, the 
troops advanced to the attack with great order and 
intrepidity. They entered the ditch, which hap-. 
pened fortunately to be dry,, and fixed their fcaling 
jadders againft the walls, which were near thirty 
feet in height. The firft who mounted were two 
feamen, who with admirable courage and prefence 
of mind, ftood by the ladder by which they had got 
up, to guard it till others had afcended-s: botdly 
prefenting their pieces againft a large party drawn 
up to receive them; and retaining their fire, ac- 
cording to orders, till their comrades had joined 
them. The {quadron, mean while, came in clofe 
with the fort, upon which it kept a heavy fire. 

The exceffive daringnefs and celerity with which 
this attack was conducted, ftruck the Spaniards with 
fuch confternation, that they remained as it were 
motionlefs, and unable to act, notwithftanding the 
exhortation and example of their officers. They 
never recovered from this panic. The feamen and 
foldiers continuing to Seale the walls with the, moft 
amazing quickneis, the enemy made mo defence. 
About a hundred of them efcaped over the walls 
on the oppofite fide ofthe fort. ‘Fhe remainder of 
the garrifon laid down their arms and ek ae 
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In thisstaenner the {trong and important fortrefs 
of Omo#'fell into the hands of the Britith troaps. 
It was ‘allowed by friends and foes, that no aGion: 
during the whole war painted more reputation to the 
Britifh arms, The courage and conduét difplayed- 
on this occafion, were equally confptcuous, and 
could not certainly have been exceeded. 

An inftance of heroifm is reported to have “tep- 
pened on this occafion, to which hiftory affords-ne- 
thing faperior in its kind, and which gave the Spa-: 
niards the higheft idea of Britifh valour. A commotr 
failor who had fcaled the walls, had armed himfelf 
with a cutlafs in each hand. Mecting with a Spanith 
officer unarmed, and juft roufed from ficep, he [corn- 
ed to take advantage of his condition; and ‘gene- 
rotrfly prefented him one of his cutlaffes, faying, 
“* You are now on a footing with me.” The officer: 
was ftruck with too miych admiration at his mrap~ 
nanimity, to accept of his offer ; and took juft care: 
to make the circumftance duly known. So brave 
achan’s name fhould have been recorded. 

The value of the booty taken from the Spaniards, 
was eftimated at three millions of dollars. But-the 
lofs which they moft felt and lamented, was that 
of two hundred and fifty quintals of quickfilver, 2 
commodity of indifpenfible neceffity in the working , 
of the produce of their gold and filver mines. They 
offered accordingly to ranfom it at any price; but 
the Britith commanders acted with a difinterefted- 
nefs that did them great honour. Though the reten- 
tion of this article was tothem far beneath the pro- 
fits it would have produced, they refufed to part 
with it, ot *account of the advantages the enemy 
would have derived from its poffefion. 

Actuated by the fame motives, they would accept 
of go ranfoim for the fortrefs of Omoa; for which 
the governor offered to lay,down three hundred 
thoufand dollars. 
oe A Other 
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Other circumiftances highly honourable. to the 
Britith character, accompanied this event. .The 
Spanifh military and inhabitants were treated with 
the utmoft humanity: their perfonal effects re- 
mained untouched ; and they experienced a gene- 
tofity at which they had reafon to be the more 
aftonifhed, as their behaviour to the Britith fettlers 
in the Bay of Honduras, had been remarkably fe- 
vere and mercilefs. 

The church plate and ornaments were, with the 
fame generofity, reftored, on conditition that the 
articl.s of the capitulation fhould be punctually 
complied with. : 

__ Jt was remarked with particular fatisfaction, that 
‘both Captain Luttrel who commanded the fquadron, 
and Captain Dalrymple, who was at the head of the 
land force, took the ftricteft care in their refpettive’ 
accounts to government to do juftice to every indivi- 
dual ating under their orders, that deferved fpe- 
cial notice. 

Thofe officers whom they mentioned as claiming, 
diftinguithed praife, were Captains Pakenham, Par- 
ker, and Nugent, and Lieutenant Trott of the 
navy ; Captain Carden of the military, who acted 
as Engincer, Lieutenants Walker and Dundas, who 
commanded the feaman on fhore, the fecond of 
whom was the fourth man who fcaled the walls; 
Mr. Concanen, a midfhipman, who was the third ; 
and Lieutenant Wightman, of the marines, who 
acted as aid-de-camp. 

Very peculiar attention was paid by both the 
Britith commanders, to the releafe from imprifon- 
ment, and the perfonal fafety of the Britifh fub- 
jects, who had been deprived of their liberty 
through the chances of war and other caufes.! 

One of the moft happy confequences of the beha- 
viour of the Englith at Omoa, was, that it impréffed 
the Spanifh nation with the highcit opinion of the 
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people of Britain; and inclined them to harbour 
much moré favourable fentiments in their behalf, 
and to adopt a much more friendly conduct towards 
ther, than they had done before. 

daving refufed to ranfom the fort, a garrifon was 
left for its proteétion, on the departure of the Bri- 


tifh fquadron ; but as it was very inéénfiderable from. 


the fmall number of men that could be fpared, on 
account of the various fervices for which they were 
wanted, the Spaniards in the neighbourhood refolv- 
ed to make an attempt to retake it. They collected a 


body of two thoufatid nen, with which they invefted ° 


the fort on the twenty-fifth of November. The 
garrifon defended it with the urmoft bravery, keepe 
ing a conftant fire upon the enemy ; and obliging 
therh to retire for fhelter, and take up. their quar- 


ters behind a hill. ,Here they made preparations © 


for ati 4ffault, in which, from their numbers, they 
made no doubt of fuceeeding. They fummoned the 
garrifon to furrender, promifing the honours of 
war, and a fafe conveyance to Great Britain, with 
threats of feverity In cafe of a refufal. Thefe de- 
mands not being complied with, the enemy continued 
his operations, and made all ready for an efcalade, 

In the mean time the condition of the befieged af- 
forded no hopes of making any effectual refittance. 
They were but eighty-five in number, moft of whom 
were, from illnefs and excelfive fatigue, become in- 
capable of duty. They were now obliged to make 
one fentinel anfwer for five, by fhifting his place, and 
challenging five different times, They had ho fur- 
geon to attend the fick and wounded; none but falt 
provifions, nor even any water, but what came from 
6n board of a floop of war ftationed abreaft of the 
fort. , 

In this 2xtremity they refolved, notwithftanding 
theamenaces of the Spanifh commander, to render 
the place as unferviceable as they could make it. To 
»> You TL, No2i.. Ee - , this 
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this purpofe they fpiked all the guns, and deftroyed. 
all the ammunition and military ftores that could 
not be,carried off. They even locked the gates of 
the fort, after which they embarked without the lofs 
of a fingle man. 

All this was performed in defiance of the large 
force that bcfieged them, and when duly confidered, 
was not lefs a matter of aftonifhment, than the very 
extraordinary “manner in which the fort had been 
taken. The officer who conduéted this remarkable 
defence and evacuation, was Captain Hulke of 
the-navy. P 

While the honour of the Britifh arms was fo ef- 
fe€tually fapported on the continent of Spanifh 
America, it was no lefs vigoroufly maintained in 
the Weft Indies, by the bravery and vigilance of 
the naval commanders on that ftation. Admiral © 
Hyde Parker, affifted by Adiniral Rowley, kept the 
enemy in continual alarm, and intercepted the trade 
of the French iflands in the moft diftreffing manner. 
They took three large frigates difpatched by Coung, 
D’Eftaing to the Weft Indies, after his failure in 
America. They feized or deftroyed great part of 
a convoy, in fight of the fquadron at Port Royal in. 
Martinico, urdcr Monficur De la Motte Piquet, 
who narrowly ¢fcaped being taken. He had failed 
‘out of that harbour, in order to favour the efcape 
of that convoy, by engaging the Britifh fquadron. 
Having partly cfieéted his purpofe, he withdrew ; 
hut was purfued fo clofely that.he was compelled to 
take thelter under the batteries afhore. It wag ip 
this purfuit, that Captain Griffith of the Conqueror, 
an oficcr of great merit, was unfortunately flain. 
Thele fuccefles happened towards the clofe of fe. 
venty-nine, and thy commencement of the enlining 
certs iy 
: The tardy arrival of the convoy with the fupplies 
: nits and prowifions, under Adwiral Arbuth- 
r. , frot,° 
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not, had occafioned a late opening of the campaign 

of feventy-nine, in the vicinity of New-York. Nor > 
was it attended with any remarkable events. Each 
fide feeming to be chiefly occupied in watching 
the motions of the other, and in making incurfions 
and furprizing pofts; a kind of warfare which, 
though it kept the troops in exercife, produced no- 
thing decifive, . 

The Congrefs took this opportunity to carry into 
execution the defign they had formed againft the 
Indians who had becn inftrumental in the deftruce 
tion and ravages committed in the back fettleménts 
of the Colonies. A confiderable body of Centinen- 
tal regulars was.felected for this purpofe, and put 
under the command of General Sullivan, 

The Indians forming the Confederacy of the Five 
Nations, were the enemy againft whom this expe- 
dition was projected. “Fhey inhabited that immenfe 
tract of country lying between New England and 
the Middle Colonics, and the province of Canada. 
‘A. conference had been held with them by the agents 
of Congreis, at the commencement of the prefent 
hoftilities, whercin they promifed to obferve a ftritt 
neutrality between Great Britain and the Colonifts. 
It was even faid that they offered to take up arms in 
favour of thefe; but were told, that no more wag a 
dcfired of them than to remain faithfully neuter. 

They foon departed, however, from this line of 
conduct, overcome by the prefents and promifes 
of the Britith agents among them, and their own 
native appetite for depredation. They invaded the 
frontiers, carrying flaughter and devaftation where- 
ever they went, and perpetrating the moft enormous 
barbarities. 

They were accompanied in thefe incurfions by 
thofe among the Colonifts who had been expelled 
from the contiguous provinces for their attachment 
tg the caufe of Great Britain. Thefe having taken 
, - Eel 7 refuge 
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refuge among thofe Indians, in order to avoid the- 
perfecution and ill ufage of their countrymen, and 
being kindly received, were in a manner incorpo- 
rated with them. 

Through this intermixture, the Indians became: 
more expert in military matters, and of courfe more 
formidable : but unhappily for the character of the 
Refugees, many cruelties which they could not pre- 
vent, were committed by the Indians in thofe cx- 
peditions wherein they bore a part, and were often 
by their incenfed countrymen attributed to their in- 
ftigation, or laid dire¢tly to their charge. - 

The determination was now taken by Congrefs, 
totally to deftroy this Indian nation. No other mea- 
fure appeared fufficient*to give fecurity to the fet- 
tlements on the frontiers ; where the inhabitants had 
lived in conftant alarm ever firice the beginning of” 
hoftilities ; and had loft all aétivity in the profecu- 
tion of their domeftic improvements. : 

The intelligence of the preparations that were 
making againft them, was received by the Indians. 
with great courage and firmnefs. They refolved to 
aét upon this occafion with the utmoft boldnefs and 
{pirit. They cofleéted all their ftrength ; and march 
ed with all {peed to thofe parts, where they expected 
the Americans would begin their operations, in or- 
der to anticipate them, and feize thofe paffes of 
which the pofleffion would cnable them. to act with 
advantage. 

They took accordingly a ftrong pofition in the 
mioft woody and mountainous part of the country ; 
which they fortified with great judgment. They 
raited a breaft-work in their front, of large logs of 
wood, extending half a mile. Their right was co- 
véred by a river, and their left by a hillof difficult 
accels. In this pofture they waited the appypach 
of the American army. . 


General 
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General Sullivan attacked them in this encaip- 
Ment on the twenty-ninth of Auguft. They ftood 
-a hot cannonade for more than two hours: but the 
breaft-work being almost deftroyed, and the Ame- 
ricans having reached the top of the hill upon 
their left, they were apprehenfive of being fur- 
rounded, and retreated immediately with the utmoft 
{peed. 

: The behaviour of the Indians on this day was 
very courageous: they returned the fire of the 
Americans with great fpirit and regularity ; and 
would, it was thought, have maintained their 
ground, had not thefe been provided with a train, 
of artillery; to which the defeat of the Indians 
was principally owing; and without which the poft 
was fo ftrongly fortified, that it could not have pro- 
bably been forced, notwithftanding the valour and 
refolution with which it was attacked by the Ame- 
Ticans, ; 

What chiefly contributed to the ftand made by 


the Indians, was the prefence of two or three hun- 


+ dred American Refugees, who behaved with great 


bravery ; and by whole direétion they were guided 
in the conftruction of their defences, and in the or- 
dex and diicipline they obferved. y 

This engagement proved .decifive. After their 
trenches were forced, they fled without making any 
endeavour to rally. They were purfued two or three 
miles ; but their flight was fo fwift, that they could 
not be overtaken. Their lofs in flain and wounded 
was very confiderable, though few prifoners were 
made. 

‘The confternation occafioned among the Indians 
by this defeat, was fuch, that they lott all hope of 
retrieving their affairs, and dropped all ideas of fur- 
ther refifance. As the Americans advanced, they 
ratfeated before them with the utmoft precipitation, 
and fuffered them -to proceed without any gbftruc- 
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tion, in the deftructive operations they were com- 
miffioned to perform. 

In purfuance of the orders he had received, Ge- 
neral Sullivan penetrated into the heart of the 
country inhabited by the Five Nations, {pread- 
ing every where the moft extenfive defolation. 
His letter to the Congrefs, giving an account of 
the progrefs and proceedings of the army under his 
command, was as complete a journal of deftruction 
as ever was penned, No lefs than forty towns and 
fettlements were deftroyed, befides detached habi- 
tations, All their ficlds of corn, and all their or- 

, chards and plantations ; whatever, in fhort, was in 
a ftate of cultivation, underwent the fame fate. The 
devaftation was fuch, that on the American army’s 
leaving that country, not a houfe was left ftanding 
to their knowledge, nor an Indian to be feen. 

Such was the iffue of this-celcbrated expedition, 
undertaken by way of retalfation for the outrages 
which the Indians had committed on the frontiers, 
and particularly in deftroying the unfortunate fettle- 
ment of Wioming, during the preceding fummer,” 

What rendered this total ruin of the country pofs 
feffed by the Five Nations, the more remarkable, 
was the degree of knowledge and expertnefs in 
agriculture, and in various dem« ttic arts, to which 

it was now, for the firft time, difcovered that the 
Indians had attained. Itappeared, by General Sul- 
livan’s account, “hat the lands about their towns 
were excellently cultivated, and their houfes large 
and elegantly conftructed. The extent of their in- 
duftry may be conjectured by his afterting, that the 
quantity of corn deftroyed could not, by a moderate 
computation, amount to lefs than one hundred and 
fixty thoufand buthels; that their orchards were fo 
well ftocked, that no lefs than fifteer huadred 
fruit trees were cut down in one orchard only, nem- 
bers of which had evidently been planted many 


years, 
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years, and that their garden grounds contained im- 
mente quantities of vegetables of every kind. _ 

So ftrong was the refentment of -the Americans 
for the outrages committed by the Indians, and fo 
powerful their determination to take the {peedieft, 
as well as the fevereft vengeance, that not to be ob- 
liged to poftpone it, the foldiers and officers of 
their army chearfully agreed to remain at fhort al- 
Jowance, tn order to make their provifions laf dll 
they had completed the deftruétion to the full extent 
it had been propofed. 

-It was executed accordingly in {pite of the many 
difficulties attending a march through a country,. 
where the roads and paths had been io contrived, 
as to be almoft undifcoverable but to the inhabi- 
tants, where the enemy watched all their motions 
from pofitions where they lay concealed, ready to 
fall upon thofe who ftraggled from their main body, 
and to take every other advantage ; and where the 
very labour of deftruction was,fatiguing to the 
higheft degree. 


>. Their perfeverance in accomplithng the defign 


they came upon, was a ftriking proof how ftrongly 
the paffion of revenge is able to aétuate human na- 
ture, efpecially when added to the motives of fatety 
and intereft. Both thefe, indeed, were no lefs con- 
fulted upon this occafion than the former. The 
countries from which thefe Indian nations were now 
expelled, were poffeffed of as fertile and inviting’ a 
foil as any in North America; and opened a well 
grounded profpeét of proving as rich and ufeful fet- 

tlements as any throughout the continent. 
Notwithftanding the fuccefs with which the Co- 
lonies had maintained their independence, they la- 
boured under many inconveniencics in the internal 
arrangement of their affairs. The prices of all kinds 
of merchandize, and even of many neceflary articles 
in domeflicelife; had rifen to a degree that proved 
Ee 4 > . hiohh. 
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highly diftreffing to all claffes. Many endeavours 
were ufed to obviate, or to remedy thefe evils ;. bue 
they itil] continued to perplex the public, and were 
po fall hindrance and difcouragement in the pra- 
fecution of their various undertakings. 

But of all the difficulties they had to contend 
with, none proved fo arduous and trying as the 
depreciation of theiy paper money, The {carcity 
of gold and filver fpecie, had obliged Congrefs, at 
the commencement of the war, to emit immienfe 
fums in bills redeemable by the ftates. But the ne- 
ceffity of the times had obliged them tp make 


“feveral additions ta the firft emiffions. Towards 


the clofe of the year feventy-nine, upwards of 
thirty ‘millions fterling had been fabricated in this 
manner. But this currency was fo depreciatéd, that 
it was fallen thirty times below par. Such a dif" 
ference between its real and nominal valve, naturally 
alarmed the public, and there were multitudes who 
began to apprehend that this incumbrance would 
prove an infuperable evil. sae 

It was indifpenfibly neceffary to remove the dif- 
rruft entertained by the mafs af the people in the 
ability of the United States to redeem their bills.— 
Unlefs this matter could be cleared up to their fa- 


_ tisfaGion, it was juftly forefeen that the difficulty 


of raifing money would encreafe, and that the pa- 
per in circulation would continue to decreafe in va- 
Jue, till it became almoft of no fignificancy, 

In order to difpel the apprchenfions and defpon- 
dency that were daily gaining ground upon this ac- 
count, the Congrefs drew up a circular letter to 
their conftitucnts, wherein they ufed a variety of 
arguments to convince them that their fears were 
jll-founded, and that they had every zeafor to be 
perfyaded they would be able to furmount-¢every 
iiticulty. 3 * 

The 
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The two principal arguments which they held 
out to their confideration, were the fuccefs of the 
prefent revolution, and the fufficiency of the natu- 
ral wealth and refources of America to anfwer ail 
the purpotes propofed. - 

‘© The time has been,” faid they, “ when ho- 
neft men might, without being chargeable with 
** timidity, have doubted the fuccefs of the prefent 
** revolution : but that period is paft; the inde- 
<*- pendence of America is now as fixed as fate, and 
“* the efforts of Britain againft it are as vain and 
f fruitlefs as the raging of the waves that, beat 
“ againft our fhores.” “— 
‘The letter then entered into a defcription of the 
Britifh government and peopie, calculated to di- 
minifh all terrors on their account. It reprefented 
them in the moft epprobrious colours that the ex- 
tremeft averfion and rancour could infpire.— 
“* Againtt the fury of thefe enemies,” faid they, 
f* you made a fuccefsful refiffatice, when fingle, 
. € afone, and friendlefs, in the days of weaknefs 
“ and infancy, before your hands had been taught 
‘* to war, or vour fingeis to fight: and can there 
‘ be any reafon to apprehend that the fupreme Dif- 
pofer of human events, after having feparated 
‘us from the houfle ot bondage, and led us to- 
‘* wards the land of liberty and promife, will leawe 
‘* the work of our political redemption unfintthed ? 

“ In clofe alliance,” continued they, * with'one 
f of the moft powerful nations in Europe, in 
“amity with many others, and enjoying the good- 
* will of all, what danger have we to fear from 
‘* Britain ? Whoever confiders that thefe States arc 
‘* daily increafing in power, that their armies are 
‘* Secome veterans, that their governments, found- 
“ved it freedom, are perfectly eftablithed, that in 


* addition to.France, Spain with fleets and armies 
d ces SP ane : 
‘f yeady for war, and a tYeafury overflowing with 
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< wealth, has entered the lifts againft Britain, that 
“* the other European nations, often infulted by 
“ her pride, and alarmed by the ftrides of her am- 
“© bition, have left her to her fate ; whoever confi- 
** ders thefe things, inftead of doubting the iffue 
“of the war, will rejoice in the fure and certain 
“© profpect of fuccels.” : 
After cftablifhing this point, they then proceed- 
-ed to prove, that the natural wealth and refources 
of America were fully adequate to the payment of 
the debt incurred in its defence. 

They fuppofed that at the conclufion of the war, 

-their debts would amount to three hundréd mil- 
lions of dollars. The payment of this fum, divided 
‘among three millions of individuals, which was the 
population they affigned tothe United States, would 
take from each one hundred doilars ; a fmall propor- . 
tion, when the time was corfidered that would be 
allowed them to difcharge it?’ 

But by the expifation of that time, which would 
not be probably Id{s than twenty years, the number 
of inhabitants in America would be much more thati - 
double their prefent amount. By natural population 
they were known to increafe in that proportion every 
twenty years, But there were the higheft reafons to 
believe that the cmigrations from othcr countries to 
‘America would be henceforth much more confider- 
able than ever. On the fuppofition that ten thoufand 
families would arrive the firft year after the war, 
and as many during every fucceffive year, it was 
clear that from this perpetual augmentation of num- 
bers, which doubled in every twenty years, great 
part of the debt would become payable got merely 
by the prefent number of inhabitants, buc by that 
number incrcafed through its own population, by 
the multitudes of emigrants trom other coum ries, 
and their proportionate increafe. In this ananter 
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every perfon’s fhare of the debt would. be conftantly 
diminifhing by others coming in to pay a proportion 


of 


“ 
(13 
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it. 

“* Hence,” added they, ‘‘ we may. form fome 
idea of the future population of thefe States.— 
Extenfive wildernefles, now hardly known or 
explored, remain to be cultivated; and vatt 
Jakes and rivers, whofe waters have for ages 
rolled in filence and obfcurity tg the ocean, are 
yet to hear the din of induftry, to‘become fubfer- 
vient to commerce, and to boaft delightful villas 
and fpacious cities rifing on their banks.” _ 
Having thus ftated the probable numbers among, 


whom the payment of the debt would be re-par-’ 
titioned, they expatiated largely on their ability to 
accomplith that object. 
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“ They, who enquire,” faid they, ‘ how many 
millions of acres are contained only in the fettled 
parts of North Anferica, and how much each 
acre is worth, will acquire very enlarged, and yet 
very inadequate ideas of the value of this coun- 
try. But thofe who will carry their inquiries ° 
further, and learn that we paid heretofore an ans 
nual tax to Britain of three millions fterling in 
the way of trade, and ftill grew rich; that our 
commerce was then confined to her; that we 
were obliged to carry our commodities to hes 
market, and confequently to fell them at, her 
ptice; that we were compelled to purchafe 1o:~ 
reign commodities at her ftores, and on her_ 
terms, and were forbidden to eftablith any ma- 
nufactories incompatible with her views of gain ; 
‘that in. future the whole world will be open tq 
us, and that we fhall be at liberty to purchafe 
from t¥.ofe who will fell on the beft terms, and ta 
fs 'htospofe who will give the beft prices; that as 


€¢ this ¢buntry enereafes in number of inhabitants, 
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** and cultivation, the productions of the earth wiil 

be proportionably encreafed, and the riches of 

the whole proportionably greater. Whoever ex- 

amines the force of thcfe, and fimilar objerva- 

tions, muft fmiie at the ignerance of thofe who 
“¢ doubt the ability of the United States to redeem 
** their bills.” ; 

Such were the chief arguments and allegations 
with which the Congrefs combated the apprehen- 
fions of the many that were doubttul, whether it 
would ever be in the power of America to extin- 
guifh the immenfe debt it had contracted, . 

- But Congrefs was not alone in thefe endeavours 
to kecp up the fpirit of the people. A number of 

‘ publications came forth to the fame intent ; many 
of them written with great ftrength and energy of 

~ ftile and reafoning ; but marked at the fame time 
with an acrimony and illiberality of fentiment and 
language, that much dimifithed their merit. 

Te has been faid in mitigation of the cenfure 

_- which they incxitred upon that account, that the 
“motive which a¢tuated thofe who wrote in this mani- 
-ner, was the neceffity of preferving in its fulleft vi- 

gour, that force which arofe from the refentment 

and indignation of the people at large, whofe ani- 

mofity required continual excitement in order to 
e prevent it from flagnating. 

Such an apology, if it may deferve the name, did 

“Wot, however, fatisfy perfons of candour and judg- 
ment. Whoever was in fault, Great Britain or the 
Colonies, it became neither, in the vindication of 

their refpeétive caufe, to have recourfe to abufe 
and defamation. It is a fortunate circumftance 
that people are not inclined to form their ideas of 
the Englifh and the Americans from tue witings 
that have appeared on both fides, during thfi_un- 
happy conteft that has at laf feparated tgpm fom 
each other. Such is whe falfe and injufious Tight ia 
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which thefe have reciprocally reprefented them, that 
they would fuffer materially in their reputation, did 
not the world well know that they are, in many ef- 
fential refpects, but one and the dame people; and 
that allowing for fome blemifhes, which the viciffi- 
tudes of time.and human affairs are apt to intro- 
duce among nations, they ftill retain the virtues 
and great qualities that dignificd the charaéter of 
their illuftrious and common anceftors, 
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